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PREFACE. 


This  Hand-Look  does  not  pretend  to  give  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  very  large  subject  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Palaeography.  It  must  be  regarded  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  subject,  indicating  the  different 
branches  into  which  it  is  divided  and  suggesting  the 
lines  to  be  followed,  rather  than  attempting  full  in- 
struction. It  in  no  way  supersedes  the  use  of  such 
works  as  the  collections  of  facsimiles  issued  by  the 
Palseographical  Society  and  by  other  societies  and 
scholars  at  home  and  abroad ; but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  serve  as  an  aid  to  the  more  intelligent  and  profitable 
study  of  them. 

Our  conclusions  as  to  the  course  of  development  of 
the  handwritings  of  former  ages  are  based  on  our  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  development  of  modern 
forms  of  writing.  Children  at  school  learn  to  write  by 
copying  formal  text-hands  in  their  copy-books,  and  the 
handwriting  of  each  child  will  bear  the  impress  of  the 
models.  But  as  he  grows  up  the  child  developes  a 
handwriting  of  his  own,  diverging  more  and  more  from 
the  models,  but  never  altogether  divesting  itself  of  their 
first  influence.  Thus,  at  all  times,  we  have  numerous 
individual  handwritings,  but  each  bearing  the  stamp  of 
its  school  and  of  its  period ; and  they,  in  their  turn,  re- 
act upon  and  modify  the  writing  of  the  next  generation. 

In  this  way  have  arisen  the  handwritings  of  nations 
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and  districts,  of  centuries  and  periods,  all  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  by  the  trained  eye,  And  the 
faculty  of  distinction  is  not  entirely,  but  to  a very  great 
degree,  dependent  on  familiarity.  Anyone  will  readily 
distinguish  the  handwritings  of  individuals  of  his  own 
time,  and  will  recognize  his  friend’s  writing  at  a glance 
as  easily  as  he  recognizes  his  face ; he  has  more  difficulty 
in  discriminating  between  the  individual  handwritings 
of  a foreign  country.  Set  before  him  specimens  of  the 
writing  of  the  last  century,  and  he  will  confuse  the  hands 
of  different  persons.  Take  him  still  farther  back,  and 
he  will  pronounce  the  writing  of  a whole  school  to  be 
the  writing  of  one  man ; and  lie  will  see  no  difference 
between  the  hands,  for  example,  of  an  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman,  and  a Fleming.  Still  farther  back,  the 
writing  of  one  century  is  to  him  the  same  as  the  writing 
of  another,  and  he  may  fail  to  name  the  locality  where  a 
MS.  was  written  by  the  breadth  of  a whole  continent. 

Pal  geographical  knowledge  was  formerly  confined  to  a 
few,  chiefly  to  the  custodians  or  owners  of  collections  of 
manuscripts ; works  of  reference  on  the  subject  were 
scarce  and  expensive ; and  facsimiles,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, were  of  no  critical  value.  In  these  days,  when 
photography  has  made  accurate  reproduction  so  simple  a 
matter,  the  knowledge  is  within  the  reach  of  all  wh^> 
care  to  acquire  it.  The  collections  of  facsimiles  which 
have  been  issued  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
brought  into  the  private  study  materials  which  the 
student  could  formerly  have  gathered  only  by  travel 
and  personal  research.  And  more  than  this : these 
facsimiles  enable  us  to  compare,  side  by  side,  specimens 
from  manuscripts  which  lie  scattered  in  the  different 
libraries  of  Europe  and  which  could  never  have  been 
brought  together.  There  is  no  longer  any  lack  oi 
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material  for  the  ready  attainment  of  palseographical 
knowledge. 

Abroad,  this  attainment  is  encouraged  in  various 
countries  by  endowments  and  schools.  In  our  own 
country,  where  the  development  of  such  studies  is 
usually  left  to  private  exertion  and  enterprise,  Palaeo- 
graphy has  received  but  little  notice  in  the  past.  In  the 
future,  hbwever,  it  will  receive  better  recognition.  In  the 
Universities  its  value  has  at  length  been  acknowledged 
as  a factor  in  education.  The  mere  faculty  of  reading  an 
ancient  MS.  may  not  count  for  much,  but  it  is  worth 
something.  The  faculty  of  assigning  a date  and  locality 
to  an  undated  codex ; of  deciding  between  the  true  and 
the  false ; in  a word,  of  applying  accurate  knowledge  to 
minute  points — a faculty  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
long  and  careful  training — is  worth  much,  and  will  give 
a distinct  advantage  to  the  scholar  who  possesses  it. 


I have  to  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  G.  P.  Warner,  the 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Department  of  MSS.,  for  kind 
help  in  passing  this  work  through  the  press. 


Beitish  Museum, 

14 th  December , 1892. 


E.  M.  T, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  ALPHABETS. 

Although  the  task  which  lies  before  us  of  investigating 
the  growth  and  changes  of  Greek  and  Latin  palaeography 
does  not  require  us  to  deal  with  any  form  of  writing  till 
long  after  the  alphabets  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  as- 
sumed their  final  shapes,  yet  a brief  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  formation  of  those  alphabets  is  the  natural  introduc- 
tion to  such  a work  as  this. 

The  alphabet  which  we  use  at  the  present  day  has 
been  traced  back,  in  all  its  essential  forms,  to  the  ancient 
hieratic  writing  of  Egypt  of  about  the  twenty-fifth  century 
before  Christ.  It  is  directly  derived  from  the  Roman 
alphabet;  the  Roman,  from  a local  form  of  the  Greek; 
the  Greek,  from  the  Phoenician;  the  Phoenician,  from 
the  Egyptian  hieratic. 

The  hieroglyphic  records  of  Egypt  extend  through  a 
period  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  years,  from  the  age 
of  the  second  dynasty  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Knowing  the  course  through  which  other 
primitive  forms  of  writing  have  passed,  we  must  allow 
a considerable  period  of  time  to  have  elapsed  before  the 
hieroglyphs  had  assumed  the  phonetic  values  which  they 
already  possess  in  the  earliest  existing  monuments. 
Originally  these  signs  were  ideograms  or  pictures,  either 
actual  or  symbolical,  of  tangible  objects  or  abstract 
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ideas  which  they  expressed.  From  the  ideograms  in 
course  of  time  developed  the  phonograms,  or  written 
symbols  of  sounds,  first  as  verbal  signs  representing 
entire  words,  then  as  syllabic  signs  of  the  articulations 
of  which  words  are  composed.  The  last  stage  of 
development,  whereby  the  syllabic  signs  are  at  length 
taken  as  the  alphabetical  signs  representing  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  into  which  a syllable  can  be  resolved, 
has  always  proved  the  most  difficult.  Some  forms  of 
writing,  such  as  the  ancient  cuneiform  and  the  modern 
Chinese,  have  scarcely  passed  beyond  the  syllabic  stage. 
The  Egyptians  curiously  went  more  than  half-way  in  the 
last  perfecting  stage ; they  developed  alphabetical  signs, 
but  failed  to  make  independent  use  of  them.  A phono- 
gram was  added  to  explain  the  alphabetically-written 
word,  and  an  ideogram  was  added  to  explain  the  phono- 
gram. It  has  been  truly  said  that  this  cumbrous  system 
seems  almost  inconceivable  to  us,  who  can  express  our 
thoughts  so  easily  and  so  surely  by  six-and-twenty 
simple  signs.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  the 
Egyptians  had  unconsciously  invented  an  alphabet ; and 
they  had  been  in  possession  of  these  letters  for  more  than 
four  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
oldest  extant  hieroglyphic  inscription  is  engraved  on  a 
tablet,  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  which 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  a priest  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Sent,  a monarch  of  the  second  dynasty,  whose 
period  has  been  variously  given  as  4000  or  4700  b.c. 
In  the  cartouche  of  the  king’s  name  three  of  the  alpha- 
betical signs  are  found,  one  of  which,  n,  has  descended 
and  finds  a place  in  our  own  alphabet.  The  age  of  our 
first  letters  may  thus  be  said  to  number  some  six  thousand 
years.  In  addition,  it  is  a moderate  computation  to 
allow  a thousand  years  to  have  elapsed  between  the  first 
origin  of  the  primaeval  picture-writing  of  Egypt  and  the 
matured  form  of  development  seen  in  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  of  the  earliest  monuments.  We  may  without 
exaggeration  allow  a still  longer  period  and  be  within 
bounds,  if  we  carry  back  the  invention  of  Egyptian 
writing  to  six  or  seven  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
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To  trace  the  connection  of  the  Greek  alphabet  with 
the  Semitic  is  not  difficult.  A comparison  of  the  early 
forms  of  the  letters  sufficiently  demonstrates  their  com- 
mon origin ; and,  still  further,  the  names  of  the  letters 
and  their  order  in  the  two  alphabets  are  the  same.  But 
to  prove  the  descent  of  the  Semitic  alphabet  from  the 
Egyptian  has  been  a long  and  difficult  task.  Firstly,  in 
outward  shape  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  of  the  monu- 
ments appear  to  be  totally  different  from  the  Semitic 
letters  and  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  them. 
Next,  their  names  are  different.  The  names  of  the 
Semitic  letters  are  Semitic  words,  each  describing  the 
letter  from  its  resemblance  to  some  particular  object,  as 
aleph  an  ox,  beth  a house,  and  so  on.  When  the  Greeks 
took  over  the  Semitic  letters,  they  also  took  over  their 
Semitic  names ; by  analogy,  therefore,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  in  adopting  the  Egyptian  letters  the 
Semites  would  also  have  adopted  the  Egyptian  names. 
Thirdly,  the  order  of  the  letters  is  different.  All  these 
difficulties  combined  to  induce  scholars  to  reject  the 
ancient,  though  vague,  tradition  handed  down  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  originally 
obtained  their  letters  from  Egypt.  By  recent  investiga- 
tion, however,  the  riddle  has  been  solved,  and  the  chain 
of  connection  between  our  alphabet  and  the  ancient 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  has,  beyond  reasonable 
doubt,  been  completed. 

The  number  of  alphabetical  signs  found  among  the 
inscriptions  on  Egyptian  monuments  has  been  reckoned 
at  forty-five.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  used  only 
in  special  cases ; others  are  only  alternative  forms  for 
signs  more  commonly  employed.  The  total  number 
of  signs  ordinarily  in  use  may  thus  be  reduced  to 
twenty-five — a number  which  agrees  with  the  tradition 
handed  down  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Egyptians  possessed 
an  alphabet  of  five-and-twenty  letters.  Until  lately, 
however,  these  hieroglyphs  had  been  known  only  in  the 
set  and  rigid  forms  as  sculptured  on  the  monuments. 
In  1859  the  French  Egyptologist  de  Rouge  made  known 
the  results  of  his  study  of  an  ancient  cursive  form  of 
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hieratic  writing  in  which  he  had  discovered  the  link 
connecting  the  Semitic  with  the  Egyptian  alphabet. 
The  document  which  yielded  the  most  important  results 
was  the  Papyrus  Prisse,  which  was  obtained  at  Thebes 
by  Mons.  Prisse  d*  Avenues,  and  was  given  by  him  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.  The  greater  part  of  this  papyrus 
is  occupied  by  a moral  treatise  composed  by  Ptah-Hotep, 
a prince  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  a king  of  the  fifth 
dynasty — not,  however,  the  original,  but  a copy,  which, 
having  been  found  in  a tomb  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  is 
anterior  to  the  period  of  the  Hyksos  invasion,  and  may 
be  assigned  to  the  period  about  2500  b.c.  The  old 
hieratic  cursive  character  which  is  employed  in  this  most 
ancient  document  is  the  style  of  writing  which  was  no 
doubt  made  use  of  in  Egypt  for  ordinary  purposes  at  the 
time  of  the  Semitic  conquest,  and,  as  de  Rouge  has 
shown,  was  taken  by  the  new  lords  of  the  country  as 
material  wherewith  to  form  an  alphabet  of  their  own. 
But,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  while  adopting  the 
Egyptian  forms  of  letters,  the  Semites  did  not  also  adopt 
their  Egyptian  names,  nor  did  they  keep  to  their  order. 
This  latter  divergence  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a selection  that  was  made  from  a large  number  of  ideo- 
grams and  phonograms,  and  not  a complete  and  established 
alphabet  that  was  taken  over.  In  the  table  which  accom- 
panies this  chapter  the  ancient  hieratic  character  of  the 
Prisse  papyrus  may  be  compared  with  the  early  Semitic 
alphabet  of  some  sixteen  hundred  years  later,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  interval  of  time,  their  resemblance  in  very 
many  instances  is  still  wonderfully  close. 

This  Semitic  alphabet  appears  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  cities  and  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  and  among 
the  Jews  and  Moabites  and  other  neighbouring  tribes  at 
a period  not  far  removed  from  the  time  when  the  children 
of  Israel  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Bible  history 
proves  that  in  patriarchal  times  the  art  of  writing  was 
unknown  to  the  Jews,  but  that,  when  they  entered  the 
promised  land,  they  were  in  possession  of  it.  All  evidence 
goes  to  prove  its  acquisition  during  the  Semitic  occu- 
pation of  the  Delta;  and  the  diffusion  of  the  newly- 
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formed  alphabet  may  have  been  due  to  the  retreating 
Hyksos  when  driven  out  of  Egypt,  or  to  Phoenician 
traders,  or  to  both.1 

The  most  ancient  form  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
known  to  us  is  preserved  in  a series  of  inscriptions 
which  date  back  to  the  tenth  century  b.c.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  that  engraved  upon  the  slab  known 
as  the  Moabite  stone,  which  records  the  wars  of  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  about  890  b.c.,  against  Israel  and  Edom, 
and  which  was  discovered  in  1868  near  the  site  of 
Dibon,  the  ancient  capital  of  Moab.  Of  rather  earlier 
date  are  some  fragments  of  a votive  inscription  engraved 
on  bronze  plates  found  in  Cyprus  in  1876  and  dedi- 
cating a vessel  to  the  god  Baal  of  Lebanon.  From  these 
and  other  inscriptions  of  the  oldest  type  we  can  con- 
struct the  primitive  Phoenician  alphabet  of  twenty-two 
letters,  as  represented  in  the  third  column  of  the  table, 
in  a form,  however,  which  must  have  passed  through 
many  stages  of  modification  since  it  was  evolved  from 
the  ancient  cursive  hieratic  writing  of  Egypt. 

The  Greek  Alphabet. 

The  Greeks  learned  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians  at  least  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  b.c.  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  acquired  it  even 
one  or  two  centuries  earlier.  Trading  stations  and 
colonies  of  the  Phoenicians,  pressed  at  home  by  the 
advancing  conquests  of  the  Hebrews,  were  established 
in  remote  times  in  the  islands  and  mainlands  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  ; and  their  alphabet  of  two-and-twenty 
letters  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  among  whom  they 
settled  or  with  whom  they  had  commercial  dealings.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  Greeks  received 
the  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians  at  one  single  place 
from  whence  it  was  passed  on  throughout  Hellas  ; but 
rather  at  several  points  of  contact  from  whence  it  was 
locally  diffused  among  neighbouring  cities  and  their 
colonies.  Hence  we  are  prepared  to  find  that,  while  the 


1 See  Isaac  Taylor,  The  Alphabet,  chap.  ii.  § 8. 
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Greek  alphabet  is  essentially  one  and  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  Hellas,  as  springing  from  one  stock,  it  exhibits 
certain  local  peculiarities,  partly  no  doubt  inherent  from 
its  very  first  adoption  at  different  centres,  partly  derived 
from  local  influences  or  from  linguistic  or  other  causes. 
We  cannot,  then,  accept  the  idea  of  a Cadmean  alphabet, 
in  the  sense  of  an  alphabet  of  one  uniform  pattern  for  all 
Greece. 

Among  the  two-and-twenty  signs  adopted  from  the 
Phoenician,  four,  viz.  aleph , he,  yod , and  ay  in,  were 
made  to  represent  the  vowel-sounds  a,  e , i,  o,  both  long 
and  short,  the  signs  for  e and  o being  also  employed  for 
the  diphthongs  ei  and  on . The  last  sound  continued  to 
be  expressed  by  the  omikron  alone  to  a comparatively 
late  period  in  the  history  of  the  alphabet.  The  fifth 
vowel-sound  u was  provided  for  by  a new  letter,  the 
upsilon , which  may  have  been  either  a modification  or 
“ differentiation”  of  the  Phoenician  waw,  or  derived  from 
a letter  of  similar  form  in  the  Cypriote  alphabet.  This 
new  letter  must  have  been  added  almost  immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Semitic  signs,  for  there  is  no 
local  Greek  alphabet  which  is  without  it.  Next  was  felt 
the  necessity  for  distinguishing  long  and  short  e , and  in 
Ionia,  the  aspirate  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  the  sign 
H,  eta,  was  adopted  to  represent  long  e , probably  before 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  About  the  same 
time  the  long  o began  to  be  distinguished  by  various 
signs,  that  used  by  the  Ionians,  the  omega,  fl,  being 
apparently  either  a differentiation  of  the  omikron,  or,  as 
has  been  suggested,  taken  from  the  Cypriote  alphabet. 

, The  age  of  the  double  letter  <1>  and  of  X and  vf',  as  they 
appear  in  the  Ionian  alphabet,  must,  as  is  evident  from 
their  position,  be  older  than  or  at  least  coeval  with 
omega . 

With  regard  to  the  sibilants,  their  history  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity.  The  original  Semitic  names  appear 
to  have  become  confused  in  the  course  of  transmission 
to  the  Greeks  and  to  have  been  applied  by  them  to 
the  wrong  signs.  The  name  zeta  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  the  name  tsade , but  the  letter  appears  to  be 
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taken  from  the  letter  zayn . Xi,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  as  shin , represents  the  letter  samehh.  San , 
which  is  probably  derived  from  zayn , represents  tsade. 
Sigma , which  may  be  identified  with  samehh,  represents 
shin.  But  all  these  sibilants  were  not  used  simultane- 
ously for  any  one  dialect  or  locality.  In  the  well-known 
passage  of  Herodotus  (i.  139),  where  he  is  speaking  of 
the  terminations  of  Persian  names,  we  are  told  that  they 
“ all  end  in  the  same  letter,  which  the  Dorians  call  san 
and  the  Ionians  sigma  ” There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Dorian  san  was  originally  the  M -shaped  sibilant 
which  is  found  in  the  older  Dorian  inscriptions,  as  in 
Thera,  Melos,  Crete,  Corinth  and  Argos.2  This  sibilant 
is  now  known  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
letter  tsade.  In  a Greek  abecedarium  scratched  upon  a 
small  vase  discovered  at  Formello,  near  Veii,  this  letter 
is  seen  to  occupy  the  eighteenth  place,  corresponding 
to  the  position  of  tsade  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  In 
the  damaged  Greek  alphabet  similarly  scrawled  on  the 
Galassi  vase,  which  was  found  at  Cervetri  in  1836,  it  is 
formed  more  closely  on  the  pattern  of  the  Phoenician  letter. 
In  the  primitive  Greek  alphabet,  therefore,  san  existed 
(representing  tsade ) as  well  as  sigma  (representing  shin), 
but  as  both  appear  to  have  had  nearly  the  same  sibilant 
sound,  the  one  or  the  other  became  superfluous.  In  the 
Ionian  alphabet  sigma  was  preferred. 

But  the  disuse  of  the  letter  san  must  date  far  back, 
for  its  loss  affected  the  numerical  value  of  the  Greek 
letters.  When  this  value  was  being  fixed,  the  exclusion 
of  sam  was  overlooked,  and  the  numbers  were  calculated 
as  though  that  letter  had  not  existed.  The  preceding 
letter  pi  stands  for  80 ; the  hoppa  for  90,  the  numerical 
value  of  the  Phoenician  tsade  and  properly  also  that  of  san. 
At  a later  period  the  obsolete  letter  was  re-adopted  as 
the  numerical  sign  for  900,  and  became  the  modern 
sampi  (i.e.  san  + pi),  so  called  from  its  partial  resemblance, 
in  its  late  form,  to  the  letter  pi. 

2 It  has  also  been  identified  with  a T-shaped  sign  which  was 
used  for  a special  sound  on  coins  of  Mesembria,  and  at  Halicar- 
nassus in  the  fifth  century  B.c. 
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With  regard  to  the  local  alphabets  of  Greece,  different 
states  and  different  islands  either  adopted  or  developed 
distinctive  signs.  Certain  letters  underwent  gradual 
changes,  as  eta  from  closed  0 to  open  H,  and  theta  from 
crossed  © to  the  dotted  circle  O,  which  forms  were  com- 
mon to  all  the  varieties  of  the  alphabet.  The  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  alphabet  are  found  in  Melos,  Thera, 
and  Crete,  which  moreover  did  not  admit  the  double 
letters.  While  some  states  retained  the  digamma  or  the 
koppa , others  lost  them ; while  some  developed  par- 
ticular differentiations  to  express  certain  sounds,  others 
were  content  to  express  two  sounds  by  one  letter.  The 
forms  J1  for  beta  and  £ for  epsilon  are  peculiar  to  Corinth 
and  her  colonies ; the  Argive  alphabet  is  distinguished 
by  its  rectangular  lambda  h ; and  the  same  letter 
appears  in  the  Boeotian,  Chalcidian,  and  Athenian  alpha- 
bets in  the  inverted  form 

But  while  there  are  these  local  differences  among  the 
various  alphabets  of  ancient  Greece,  a broad  division  has 
been  laid  down  by  Kirchhoff,  who  arranges  them  in  two 
groups,  the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  eastern 
group  embraces  the  alphabet  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  as  the  Ionian,  common  to  the  cities  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  the  alphabets  of  Megara,  Argos,  and  Corinth  and 
her  colonies  ; and,  in  a modified  degree,  those  of  Attica, 
Naxos,  Thasos,  and  some  other  islands.  The  western 
group  includes  the  alphabets  of  Thessaly,  Euboea,  Phocis, 
Locris,  and  Boeotia,  and  of  all  the  Peloponnese  (except- 
ing the  states  specified  under  the  other  group),  and  also 
those  of  the  Achaean  and  Chalcidian  colonies  of  Italy 
and  Sicily. 

In  the  eastern  group  the  letter  Z has  the  sound  of  x; 
and  the  letters  X,  4*,  the  sounds  of  kh  and ps.  (In  Attica, 
Naxos,  etc.,  the  letters  Z and  4*  were  wanting,  and  the 
sounds  x and  ps  were  expressed  by  XX , 4>X).  In  the 
western  group  the  letter  Z is  wanting,  and  X,  4*  have 
the  values  of  x and  kh ; while  the  sound^s  was  expressed 
bynz  or  4>X,  or  rarely  by  a special  sign  In  a word, 
the  special  test-letters  are  : — 
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Eastern : X = Teh.  = ps . 

W estern  : X = x.  'P  = 

How  this  distinction  came  about  is  not  known,  although 
several  explanations  have  been  hazarded.  It  is  unneces- 
sary in  this  place  to  do  more  than  state  the  fact. 

As  the  Semitic  languages  were  written  from  right  to 
left,  so  in  the  earliest  Greek  inscriptions  we  find  the  same 
order  followed.  Next  came  the  method  of  writing 
called  boustrophedon,  in  which  the  written  lines  run 
alternately  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  or 
vice  versa , as  the  plough  forms  the  furrows.  Lastly,  writ- 
ing from  left  to  right  became  universal.  In  the  most 
ancient  tomb-inscriptions  of  Melos  and  Thera  we  have 
the  earliest  form  of  writing.  Boustrophedon  was  com- 
monly used  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  A notable  excep- 
tion, however,  is  found  in  the  famous  Greek  inscription 
at  Abu  Simbel — the  earliest  to  which  a date  can  be 
given.  It  is  cut  on  one  of  the  legs  of  the  colossal  statues 
which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  great  temple,  and 
records  the  exploration  of  the  Nile  up  to  the  second 
cataract  by  certain  Greek,  Ionian,  and  Carian  mercenaries 
in  the  service  of  Psammetichus.  The  king  here  men- 
tioned may  be  the  first  (b.c.  654 — 617)  or  the  second 
(b.c.  594—589)  of  the  name.  The  date  of  the  writing 
may  therefore  be  roughly  placed  about  600  b.c.  The 
fact  that,  besides  this  inscription,  the  work  of  two  of 
the  soldiers,  the  names  of  several  of  their  comrades  are 
also  cut  on  the  rock,  proves  how  well  established  was 
the  art  of  writing  even  at  this  early  period. 

The  Latin  Alphabet. 

Like  the  local  alphabets  of  Greece,  the  Italic  alphabets 
varied  from  one  another  by  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
different  signs,  according  to  the  requirements  of  language. 
Thus  the  Latin  and  Faliscan,  the  Etruscan,  the  Umbrian, 
and  the  Oscan  alphabets  are  sufficiently  distinguished  in 
this  way ; but  at  the  same  time  the  common  origin  of  all 
can  be  traced  to  a primitive  or  so-called  Pelasgian  alphabet 
of  the  Chalcidian  type.  The  period  of  the  introduction  of 
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writing  into  Italy  from  the  great  trading  and  colonizing 
city  of  Chalcis  must  be  carried  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Greeks  wrote  from  right  to  left.  A single  Latin 
inscription  3 has  been  found  which  is  thus  written ; and 
in  the  other  Italic  scripts  this  ancient  system  was 
also  followed.  We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  Greek 
alphabet  was  made  known  to  the  native  tribes  of  Italy 
as  early  as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  B.C.,  and  not 
improbably  through  the  ancient  Chalcidian  colony  of 
Cumae,  which  tradition  named  as  the  earliest  Greek 
settlement  in  the  land.  The  eventual  prevalence  of  the 
Latin  alphabet  naturally  followed  the  political  supremacy 
of  Rome. 

The  Latin  alphabet  possesses  twenty  of  the  letters  of 
the  Greek  western  alphabet,  and,  in  addition,  three 
adopted  signs.  Taking  the  Formello  and  Galassi  abece- 
daria  as  representing  the  primitive  alphabet  of  Italy, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Latins  rejected  the  letter  san 
and  the  double  letters  theta , phi , and  chi  (S'),  and  dis- 
regarded the  earlier  sign  for  xi .4  In  Quintilian’s  time 
letter  X was  the  “ ultima  nostrarum  39  and  closed  the 
alphabet.  The  sound  z in  Latin  being  coincident  with 
the  sound  s,  the  letter  zeta  dropped  out.  But  at  a later 
period  it  was  restored  to  the  alphabet,  as  Z,  for  the 
purpose  of  transliteration  of  Greek  words.  As,  however, 
its  original  place  had  been  meanwhile  filled  by  the  new 
letter  G,  it  was  sent  down  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet. 
With  regard  to  the  creation  of  G,  till  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  b.c.  its  want  was  not  felt,  as  C was  em- 
ployed to  represent  both  the  hard  c and  g sounds,5  a 

3 On  a small  vase  found  in  Rome  in  1880.  See  U Inscription  de 
Duenos  in  the  Melanges  d’ Archeologie  et  d’Histoire  of  the  ficole 
Fran9aise  de  Rome,  1882,  p.  147. 

4 Some  of  these  letters  are  generally  accepted  as  the  origin  of 
certain  of  the  symbols  used  for  the  Latin  numerals.  Bat  a dif- 
ferent origin  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Professor  Zangemeister : 
JSntstehung  der  romischen  Zalilzeichen  (Sitzber.  d.  k.  Preuss.  Akad., 
1887). 

5 The  sound  represented  by  C in  Latin  no  doubt  also  gradually, 
but  at  a very  early  period,  became  indistinguishable  from  that 
represented  by  K.  Hence  the  letter  K fell  into  general  disuse  in 
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survival  of  this  use  being  seen  in  the  abbreviations  C. 
anjj,  Cn.  for  Gaius  and  Gnaeus;  but  gradually  the  new 
letter  .vj^s  developed  from  C and  was  placed  in  the 
alphabet  in  the  position  vacated  by  zeta.  The  digamma 
h^ft  becoufe  -the  Latin  F,  and  the  iipsilon  had  been 
transliterated  as  the  Latin  V ; but  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
upsilon,  as  ^ foreign  letter,  was  required  for  literary 
purposes,  and  thus  became  again  incorporated  in  the 
Latin  alphabet — this  time  without  change  of  form,  Y. 
Its  position  shows  that  it  was  admitted  before  Z. 

writing,  and  only  survived  as  an  archaic  form  in  certain  words, 
sr  ch  as  kalendw. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MATERIALS  USED  TO  RECEIVE  WRITING. 

Of  the  various  materials  which  have  been  used  within 
the  memory  of  man  to  receive  writing,  there  are  three, 
viz.  papyrus,  vellum,  and  paper,  which,  from  their 
greater  abundance  and  convenience,  have,  each  one  in 
its  turn,  displaced  all  others.  But  of  the  other  materials 
several,  including  some  which  at  first  sight  seem  of  a 
most  unpromising  character,  have  been  largely  used. 
For  such  a purpose  as  writing,  men  naturally  make  use 
of  the  material  which  can  be  most  readily  procured,  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  suitable.  If  the  ordinary 
material  fail,  they  must  extemporize  a substitute.  If 
something  more  durable  is  wanted,  metal  or  stone 
may  take  the  place  of  vellum  or  paper.  But  with  in- 
scriptions on  these  harder  materials  we  have,  in  the 
present  work,  but  little  to  do.  Such  inscriptions  gene- 
rally fall  under  the  head  of  epigraphy.  Here  we  have 
chiefly  to  consider  the  softer  materials  on  which  hand- 
writing, as  distinguished  from  monumental  engraving, 
has  been  wont  to  be  inscribed.  Still,  as  will  be  seen  in 
what  follows,  there  are  certain  exceptions  ; and  to  some 
extent  we  shall  have  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of 
metals,  clay,  potsherds,  and  wood,  as  well  as  of  leaves, 
bark,  linen,  wax,  papyrus,  vellum,  and  paper,  as  materials 
for  writing.  We  will  first  dispose  of  those  substances 
which  were  of  more  limited  use. 

Leaves. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  a primitive  state  of 
society,  leaves  of  plants  and  trees,  strong  enough  for 
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the  purpose,  would  be  adopted  as  a ready-made  material 
provided  by  nature  for  such  an  operation  as  writing. 
In  various  parts  of  India  and  the  East  the  leaves  of 
palm-trees  have  been  in  use  for  centuries,  and  continue 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  form  an  excellent  and 
enduring  substance.  Manuscripts  written  on  palm-leaves 
have  been  of  late  years  found  in  Nepaul,  which  date  back 
many  hundreds  of  years.  In  Europe  leaves  of  plants 
are  not  generally  of  the  tough  character  of  those  which 
grow  in  the  tropics  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  used  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and  that  the 
references  by  classical  writers  to  their  employment  are 
not  merely  fanciful.  There  is  evidence  of  the  custom 
of  TreraXtajiLos,  or  voting  for  ostracism  with  olive-leaves, 
at  Syracuse,  and  of  the  similar  practice  at  Athens 
under  the  name  of  i/ccfrvWocfropLa.1  Pliny,  Nat . Hist. 
xiii.  11,  writes:  “ Antea  non  fuisse  chartarum  usum  : in 
palmarum  foliis  primo  scriptitatum,  deinde  quarundam 
arborum  libris.” 

Bark. 

Better  adapted  for  writing  purposes  than  leaves  was 
the  bark  of  trees,  liber , which  we  have  just  seen  named 
by  Pliny,  and  the  general  use  of  which  caused  its  name 
to  be  attached  to  the  book  (i.e.  the  roll)  which  was  made 
from  it.  The  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree,  $>i\vpa,  tilia , 
was  chosen  as  most  suitable.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  14, 
describing  this  tree,  says : “ Inter  corticem  et  lignum 
tenues  tunicas  sunt  multiplici  membrana,  e quibus  vincula 
tiliae  vocantur  tenuissirnas  earum  philyrae.”  It  was 
" these  delicate  shreds,  rphilyrx}  of  this  inner  skin  or  bark 
which  formed  the  writing  material.  In  the  enumeration 
of  different  kinds  of  books  by  Martianus  Capella,  ii.  136, 
those  consisting  of  lime-bark  are  quoted,  though  as 
rare  : “ Rari  vero  in  philyrae  cortice  subnotati.”  Ulpian 

1 The  olive-leaf,  used  in  this  ceremony,  is  also  mentioned,  (frvWov 
eXaias,  as  the  material  on  which  to  inscribe  a charm. — Cat.  GJc. 
Papyri  in  Brit.  Mus . pap.  cxxi.  213 ; and  a bay-leaf  is  enjoined 
for  the  same  purpose  in  Papyrus  2207  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Rationale. 
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also,  Digest,  xxxii.  52,  mentions  “volumina  . • . in 
philyra  aut  in  tilia.”  But  not  only  was  the  bark  of  the 
lime-tree  used,  but  tablets  also  appear  to  have  been  made 
from  its  wood — the  “ tiliae  pugillares  ” of  Symmachus, 
iv.  34 ; also  referred  to  by  Dio  Cassius,  lxxii.  8,  in  the 
passage : “ ScoSe/ca  ypaixpLareta,  old  ye  etc  (fitXvpas  i ro^e?- 
tcli”  It  seems  that  rolls  made  from  lime-bark  were  co- 
existent at  Rome  with  those  made  from  papyrus,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  latter  material ; but  the  home- 
made bark  must  soon  have  disappeared  before  the 
imported  Egyptian  papyrus,  which  had  so  many  advan- 
tages both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  recommend  it. 

Linen. 

Linen  cloth,  which  is  found  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  to  receive  writing,  appears  also  as  the  material 
for  certain  rituals  in  Roman  history.  Livy,  x.  38,  refers 
to  a book  of  this  character,  “ liber  vetus  linteus,”  among 
the  Samnites ; and  again,  iv.  7,  he  mentions  the  “ lintei 
libri  ” in  the  temple  of  Moneta  at  Rome.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist. 
xiii.  11,  names  “volumina  lintea”  as  in  use  at  an  early 
period  for  private  documents,  public  acts  being  recorded 
on  lead.  Martianus  Capella,  iii.  136,  also  refers  to 
“ carbasina  volumina 33 ; and  in  the  Codex  Theodos . 
xi.  27,  1,  “mappae  linteae”  occur. 

Clay  and  Pottery. 

Clay  was  a most  common  writing  material  among  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  excavations  made  of  late 
years  on  the  ancient  sites  of  their  great  cities  have  brought 
to  light  a whole  literature  impressed  on  sun-dried  or  fire- 
burnt  bricks.  Potsherds  came  ready  to  the  hand  in 
Egypt,  where  earthenwrare  vessels  were  the  most  common 
kind  of  household  utensils.  They  have  been  found  in 
large  numbers,  many  inscribed  in  Greek  with  such 
ephemeral  documents  as  tax  and  pay  receipts,  generally 
of  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation.2  To  such 
inscribed  potsherds  has  been  given  the  title  of  ostraka , 
a term  which  will  recall  the  practice  of  Athenian  ostracism 

3 See  autotypes  of  some  specimens  in  Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  1,  2. 
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in  which  the  votes  were  recorded  on  such  fragments.3 
That  such  material  was  used  in  Greece  only  on  such 
passing  occasions  or  from  necessity  is  illustrated  by  the 
passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  vii.  174,  which  narrates 
that  the  Stoic  Oleanthes  was  forced  by  poverty  to  write 
on  potsherds  and  the  shoulder-blades  of  oxen.  Tiles 
also,  upon  which  alphabets  or  verses  were  scratched  with 
the  stilus  before  baking,  were  used  by  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  educational  purposes.4 

Wall-spaces. 

It  is  perhaps  straining  a term  to  include  the  walls  of 
buildings  under  the  head  of  writing  materials ; but  the 
graffiti  or  wall-scribblings,  discovered  in  such  large 
numbers  at  Pompeii,5  hold  such  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  early  Latin  palaeography,  that  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  ancient  times,  as  now,  a vacant  wall 
was  held  to  be  a very  convenient  place  to  present  appeals 
to  the  public,  or  to  scribble  idle  words. 

Metals. 

The  precious  metals  were  naturally  but  seldom  used 
as  writing  materials.  For  such  a purpose,  however,  as 
working  a charm,  an  occasion  when  the  person  specially 
interested  might  be  supposed  not  to  be  too  niggard  in  his 
outlay  in  order  to  attain  his  ends,  we  find  thin  plates  or 
leaves  of  gold  or  silver  recommended,6  a practice  which  is 
paralleled  by  the  crossing  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  with 

3 Votes  for  ostracism  at  Athens  were  probably  recorded  on 
fragments  of  broken  vases  which  had  been  used  in  religious 
services,  and  which  were  given  out  specially  for  the  occasion. 
Only  two  such  voting  ostraka  appear  to  be  known : the  one  is 
described  by  Benndorf,  Griech.  und  sicilische  Vasenbilder,  tab. 
xxix.  10 ; the  other,  for  the  ostracism  of  Xanthippos,  the  father 
of  Pericles  (see  Aristotle,  Const.  Athens,  p.  61),  is  noticed  by 
Studniczka,  Antenor  und  archaische  Malerei  in  Jalirbuch  des  Jcais. 
Deutschen  Arch.  Instituts , bd.  ii.  (1887),  161. 

4 Facsimiles  in  Corjp.  Inscr.  Lat.  iii.  962. 

5 Ibid.  iv. 

6 Cat.  GJc.  Papyri  in  Brit.  Mus.,  pap.  cxxi.  680 ; also  papyri 
in  the  Bibl.  Rationale,  268,  2705,  2228*. 
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a gold  or 
teller. 


silver  coin  as  enjoined  by  the  gipsy  fortune- 
Lead. 


Lead  was  used  at  an  ancient  date.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xiii. 
11,  refers  to  ‘/plumbea  volumina”  as  early  writing  mate- 
rial. Pausanias,  ix.  31,  4,  states  that  at  Helicon  he  saw 
a leaden  plate  (/Lto'Xi/SSo?)  on  which  the  vEp<yci  of  Hesiod 
were  inscribed.  At  Dodona  tablets  of  lead  have  been  n 
discovered  which  contain  petitions  to  the  oracle,  and  in 
some  instances  the  answers.7  Lenormant,  Rhein.  Museumy 
xxii.  276,  has  described  the  numerous  small  leaden  pieces 
on  which  are  written  names  of  persons,  being  apparently 
sortes  judiciarix,  or  lots  for  selection  of  judges,  of  ancient 
date.  Dire,  or  solemn  dedications  of  offending  persons 
to  the  infernal  deities  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  those  whom 
they  had  injured,  were  inscribed  on  this  metal.  These 
maledictory  inscriptions,  called  also  defixiones  or 
Kajaheafioi  and  /caraSeo-e*?,  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively employed.  An  instance  is  recorded  by  Tacitus, 
Annal.  ii.  69,  in  his  account  of  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  Germanicus,  in  whose  house  were  found, 
hidden  in  the  floor  and  walls,  remains  of  human  bodies  and 
“ carmina  et  devotiones  et  nomen  Germanici  plumbeis 
tabulis  insculptum.'”  Many  have  been  found  at  Athens 
and  other  places  in  Greece,  and  some  in  Italy ; others 
again  in  a burial-ground  near  Roman  Carthage.8  Several 
were  discovered  at  Cnidus  which  have  been  assigned  to 
the  period  between  the  third  and  first  centuries  b.c.  ; 9 
and  recently  a collection  was  found  near  Paphos  in 
Cyprus,  buried  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a malefac- 
tors* common  grave.1  These  Cnidian  and  Cyprian 
examples  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Charms  and 
incantations  were  also  inscribed  on  thin  leaves  of  lead.2 


7 Carapanos,  Dodone  et  ses  Ruines  (1878),  p.  68,  pi.  xxxiv.-xl. ; 
Corp.  Inscr . Lat.  i.  818,  819. 

8 Bulletin  de  Gorresp.  Hellenique , 1888,  p.  294. 

9 Newton,  Biscov.  at  Halicarnassus  (1863),  ii.  719-745 ; and 
Collitz  and  Bechtel,  Griecli.  Biale  Jet- Inschr  if  ten , iii.  233. 

1 Soc.  Biblical  Archaeology,  Proceedings,  vol.  xiii.  (1891),  pt.  iv. 

2 Leemans,  Papyri  Graeci  Mus.  Lugdun.  1885 ; Wessely,  Griech. 
Zauber  Papyri \ 1888  \ Cat.  Gh.  Papyri  in  Brit.  Mus.  pp.  64  sqq. 
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Montfaucon,  Palseoyr.  Grseca , 16,  181,  mentions  and 
gives  an  engraving  of  a leaden  book,  apparently  con- 
nected with  magic.  In  1880  an  imprecatory  leaden 
tablet  was  dug  up  at  Bath,  the  inscription  being  in 
Latin  : a relic  of  the  Roman  occupation.3  Of  later  date 
is  a tablet  found  in  a grave  in  Dalmatia,  containing  a 
charm  against  evil  spirits,  in  Latin,  inscribed  in  cursive 
letters  of  the  sixth  century.4  Several  specimens  which 
have  been  recovered  from  mediaeval  graves  prove  that 
the  custom  of  burying  leaden  inscribed  plates  with  the 
dead  was  not  uncommon  in  the  middle  ages.5  The 
employment  of  this  metal  for  such  purposes  may  have 
been  recommended  by  its  supposed  durability.  But 
lead  is  in  fact  highly  sensitive  to  chemical  action,  and  is 
liable  to  rapid  disintegration  under  certain  circum- 
stances. For  the  ancient  dirse  it  was  probably  used 
because  it  was  common  and  cheap.  For  literary  purposes 
it  appears  to  have  been  to  some  extent  employed  in  the 
middle  ages  in  Northern  Italy,  leaden  plates  inscribed 
with  historical  and  diplomatic  records  connected  with 
Venice  and  Bologna  being  still  in  existence,  apparently 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.6 

Bronze. 

Bronze  was  used  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
a material  on  which  to  engrave  votive  inscriptions, 
laws,  treaties,  and  other  solemn  documents.  These, 
however,  do  not  come  under  present  consideration, 
being  strictly  epigraphical  monuments.  The  only  class 
which  we  need  notice  is  that  of  the  Roman  military 
diplomas,  those  portable  tabulse  honestse  missionis , as  they 
have  been  called,  which  were  given  to  veteran  soldiers 
and  conferred  upon  them  rights  of  citizenship  and 
marriage.  Fifty-eight  such  documents,  or  portions  of 
them,  issued  under  the  emperors,  from  Claudius  to 
Diocletian,  have  been  recovered.7  They  are  interesting 

3 Hermes  xv. ; Journ.  Brit,  Arch,  Assoc,  xlii.  410. 

4 Corp,  Inscr.  Lat.  iii.  961. 

5 Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  42-44. 

6 Archseologia,  xliv.  123. 

7 Corp . Inscr.  Lat.  iii.  843  sqq. 
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both  palseographically,  as  giving  a series  of  specimens 
of  the  Roman  rustic  capital  letters,  and  also  for  the  form 
which  they  took,  exactly  following  that  observed  in  the 
legal  documents  preserved  in  waxen  tablets  (see  below). 
They  were,  in  fact,  codices  in  metal.  The  diploma  con- 
sisted of  two  square  plates  of  the  metal,  hinged  with 
rings.  The  authentic  deed  was  engraved  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  two  plates,  and  was  repeated  on  the  outside  of 
the  first  plate.  Through  two  holes  a threefold  wire  was 
passed  and  bound  round  the  plates,  being  sealed  on  the 
outside  of  the  second  plate  with  the  seals  of  the  wit- 
nesses, whose  names  were  also  engraved  thereon.  The 
seals  were  protected  by  a strip  of  metal,  attached,  which 
was  sometimes  convex  to  afford  better  cover.  In  case 
of  the  outer  copy  being  called  in  question,  reference  was 
made  to  the  deed  inside  by  breaking  the  seals,  without 
the  necessity  of  going  to  the  official  copy  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Augustus  at  Rome. 

The  repetition  of  the  deed  in  one  and  the  same 
diploma  is  paralleled  in  some  of  the  Assyrian  tablets, 
which,  after  being  inscribed,  received  an  outer  casing  of 
clay  on  which  the  covered  writing  was  repeated. 

Wood. 

Wooden  tablets  were  used  in  very  remote  times.  In 
many  cases  they  were  probably  coated,  if  not  with  wax, 
with  some  kind  of  composition,  the  writing  being 
scratched  upon  them  with  a dry  point ; in  some  in- 
stances we  know  that  ink  was  inscribed  upon  the  bare 
wood.  The  ancient  Egyptians  also  used  tablets  covered 
with  a glazed  composition  capable  of  receiving  ink.8 
Wooden  tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  dead 
are  found  with  mummies.  They  were  also  used  for 
memoranda  and  accounts,  and  in  the  Egyptian  schools ; 
specimens  of  tablets  inscribed  with  receipts,  alphabets,  and 
verses  having  survived  to  the  present  day.9  One  of  the 

8 Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  ii.  183. 

9 Reuvens,  Lettres,  iii.  Ill ; Transac.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.,  2nd  series, 
x.  pt.  1 ; Leemans,  Mon.  Egypt,  ii.  tab.  236.  Several  specimens 
of  Egyptian  inscribed  tablets  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
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earliest  specimens  of  Greek  writing  is  a document  in- 
scribed in  ink  on  a small  wooden  tablet  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (5849,  C.) ; it  refers  to  a money  trans- 
action of  the  thirty-first  year  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
(b.c.  254  or  253) -1  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  also 
a small  wooden  board  (Add.  MS.  33,293),  painted  white 
and  incribed  in  ink  with  thirteen  lines  from  the  Iliad  (iii. 
273 — 285),  the  words  being  marked  off  and  the  syllables 
indicated  by  accents,  no  doubt  for  teaching  young 
Greek  scholars.  It  was  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  probably 
of  the  third  century.  There  is  also  a miscellaneous  set 
of  broken  tablets  (Add.  MS.  33,369)  inscribed  in  ink 
on  a ground  of  drab  paint,  with  records  relating  to  the 
recovery  of  debts,  etc.,  at  Panopolis,  the  modern  Ekhmim, 
in  the  Thebaid ; probably  of  the  seventh  century.  In 
the  records  of  ancient  Greece  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  employment  of  wooden  boards  or  tablets.  In 
the  inventory  of  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  the 
Erechtheum  at  Athens,  b.c.  407,  the  price  of  two 
boards,  on  which  the  rough  accounts  were  first  entered, 
is  set  down  at  two  drachmas,  or  9f  d.  each  : “ aavcSes  cvo 
€9  a9  tov  Xoyov  dvaypd(f)o/ji6v.,y  2 And  again  a second 
entry  of  four  boards  at  the  same  price  occurs.  In  some 
of  the  waxen  tablets  lately  recovered  at  Pompeii,  the 
pages  which  have  been  left  in  the  plain  wood  are  in- 
scribed in  ink.3  Wooden  tablets  were  used  in  schools 
during  the  middle  ages.4  In  England  the  custom  of 
using  wooden  tallies,  inscribed  as  well  as  notched,  in  the 
public  accounts  lasted  down  to  the  present  century. 

Waxen  and  other  Tablets. 

But  we  may  assume  that  as  a general  rule  tablets 
were  coated  with  wax  5 from  the  very  earliest  times  in 

1 See  Revue  figyptologique, ii.,  Append.,  p.  51 ; Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  142. 

2 Rangabe,  Antig.  Hellen.  56;  Egger,  Note  sur  le  prix  de 
papier,  etc.,  in  Mem.  d’ Hist.  Ancienne  (1863). 

3 Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  159. 

4 Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  78. 

5 Krjpos,  cera,  or  pAKOrj , p.a\6a.  Pollux,  Onomast.  x.  57,  in  his 
chapter  nepl  /3i/3AiW  names  the  composition : “ 6 de  evcov  rfj  mva/ddi 
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Greece  and  Rome.  Such  waxen  tablets  were  single, 
double,  triple,  or  of  several  pieces  or  leaves.  In  Greek 
they  were  called  7 rival;,  mva/cLs,  ScXto?,  SeXrtov,  SeXrlSiov, 
ttu/ctlov,  ttv^lov,  7 papLybareiov  ;6  in  Latin,  cere , tabule, 
tabellse.  The  wooden  surface  was  sunk  to  a slight 
depth,  leaving  a raised  frame  at  the  edges,  after  the 
fashion  of  a child’s  school-slate  of  the  present  day,  and 
a thin  coating  of  wax,  usually  black,  was  laid  over  it. 
Tablets  were  used  for  literary  composition,7  school  exer- 
cises,8 accounts,  or  rough  memoranda.  They  were  some- 
times fitted  with  slings  for  suspension.  Two  or  more  put 
together,  and  held  together  by  rings  acting  as  hinges, 
formed  a caudex  or  codex.  Thus  Seneca,  Be  brev . vit.  13  : 
“ Plurium  tabularum  contextus  caudex  apud  antiquos 
vocabatur  ; unde  publicae  tabulae  codices  dicuntur.” 
When  the  codex  consisted  of  two  leaves  it  was  called 
SlOvpoi,  Si7TTvxa,  diptycha , duplices  ; of  three,  TpiiTTvya, 
triptycha , triplices  ; and  of  more,  irevrcnrTvx^y  penta- 
ptycha , quintuplices,  7roXu7TTi;%a,  polyptycha}  multiplices .9 
In  Homer  we  have  an  instance  of  the  use  of  a tablet  in 
the  death-message  of  King  Proetus,  “ graving  in  a folded 
tablet  many  deadly  things.”  1 And  Herodotus  tells  us 
(vii.  239)  how  Demaratus  conveyed  to  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians secret  intelligence  of  Xerxes’  intended  invasion  of 
Greece,  by  means  of  a message  written  on  the  wooden 
surface  of  a tablet  (SeXri \ov  Bl7ttv^ov)  from  which  the  wax 
had  been  previously  scraped  but  was  afterwards  renewed 
to  cover  the  writing.  On  Greek  vases  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.,  tablets,  generally  triptychs,  are 
represented,  both  open  in  the  hands  of  the  goddess 


KT]pbsf  rj  fid\6r 7,  r)  pa\6a.  'Hpoboros  pev  yap  Krjpov  elprjKC,  K parlvos  ev 

Trj  llvTLVTj  paXSrjv  effirj.”  M d\0a  appears  to  have  been  wax  mixed 
with  tar.  Cf.  Aristoph.  Fragm.  206  : “ rrjv  iidXOav  e*  tcqv  ypauua- 
T6lW  7 IfvOiov” 

6 See  Pollux,  Onomasticon , x.  67. 

7 Quintilian,  Instit.  orator . x.  3,  31,  recommends  the  use  of 
waxen  tablets  : “ Scribi  optime  ceris,  in  quibus  facillima  est  ratio.” 

8 Horace,  Sat . I.  vi.  74,  “ Lsevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque 
lacerto.” 

9 Martial,  xiv.  4,  6. 

1 Iliad , vi.  169:  “ypdxfsas  ev  mvaKi  tttvktco  0vpo(f)06pa  noWd.” 
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Athena  or  other  persons,  and  closed  and  bound  round 
with  strings,  hanging  from  the  wall  by  slings  or  handles.2 

Tablets  in  the  codex  form  would  be  used  not  only  as 
mere  note-books,  but  especially  in  all  cases  where  the 
writing  was  to  be  protected  from  injury  either  for  the 
moment  or  for  a long  period.  Hence  they  were  used 
for  legal  documents,  conveyances  and  wills,  and  for 
correspondence.  When  used  for  wills,  each  page  was 
technically  called  cera,  as  in  G-aius,  ii.  104:  “ Haec,  ita 
ut  in  his  tabulis  cerisque  scripta  sunt,  ita  do  lego.” 3 
They  were  closed  against  inspection  by  passing  a triple 
thread,  \ivov , linum , through  holes  in  the  boards,  and  seal- 
ing it  with  the  seals  of  the  witnesses,  as  will  presently  be 
more  fully  explained.  As  to  correspondence,  small  tablets, 
codicilli  or  pugillcires , were  employed  for  short  letters  ; 
longer  letters,  epistolde,  were  written  on  papyrus.  Thus 
Seneca,  Ep.  55,  11,  makes  the  distinction  : u Adeo  tecum 
sum,  ut  dubitem  an  incipiam  non  epistulas  sed  codicillos 
fcibi  scribere.”  The  tablets  were  sent  by  messengers, 
tabellarii , as  explained  by  Festus  : 4 “ Tabellis  pro  chartis 
utebantur  antiqui,  quibus  ultro  citro,  sive  privatim  sive 
publice  opus  erat,  certiores  absentes  faciebant.  Unde 
adhuc  tabellarii  dicuntur,  et  tabellae  missee  ab  impera- 
toribus.” 5 The  answer  to  the  letter  was  inscribed  on  the 
same  set  of  tablets  and  returned.  Love-letters  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  written  on  very  small  tablets  ; 6 Mar- 
tial, xiv.  8,  9,  calls  them  Vitelliani.  Tablets  containing 

£ See  Gerhard,  Auserlesene  Vasenbilder , iii.  239 ; iv.  244,  287, 
288,  289,  296 ; Luynes,  Vases , 35. 

3 Cf.  Horace,  Sat.  II.  v.  51 : 

4 4 Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum 
Abnnere,  et  tabu  las  a te  removere  memento  ; 

Sic  tamen,  ut  limis  rapia&  quid  prima  secundo 
Cera  velit  versm” 

4 Be  Verborum  Signif.,  ed.  Muller,  p.  359. 

5 Compare  St.  Jerome,  JEjp.  viii. : “Nam  et  rudes  illi  Italise 
homines,  ante  chartse  et  membranarum  usum,  aut  in  dedolatis  e 
ligno  codicillis  aut  in  corticibus  arborum  mutuo  epistolarum 
alloquia  missitabant.  Unde  et  porti tores  eorum  tabellarios  et 
scriptores  a libris  arborum  librarios  vocavere.” 

6 See  the  drawing  in  Museo  Borbonico , i.  2. 
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letters  were  fastened  with  a thread,  which  was  sealed.7 
The  materials  for  letter- writing  are  enumerated  in  the 
passage  of  Plautus,  Bacchides , iv.  714  : “Ecfer  cito  . . . 
stilum,  ceram  et  tabellas,  linum ” ; and  the  process  of 
sealing  in  line  748  : “ cedo  tu  ceram  ac  linum  actutum 
age  obliga,  opsigna  cito.”  In  Cicero,  Catil.  iii.  5,  we  have 
the  opening  of  a letter : e<  Tabellas  proferri  jussimus. 
. . . Primo  ostendimus  Cethego  signum  ; cognovit ; nos 
linum  incidimus  ; legimus.  . . . Introductus  est  Statilius ; 
cognovit  et  signum  et  manum  suam.” 

The  custom  of  writing  letters  on  tablets  survived  for 
some  centuries  after  classical  times.  In  the  5th  century 
St.  Augustine  in  his  epistle  to  Eomanianus  (Migne, 
Patrolog.  Lat.  xxxiii.  80)  makes  reference  to  his  tablets 
in  these  words  : — “ Non  haec  epistola  sic  inopiam  chartae 
indicat,  ut  membranas  saltern  abundare  testetur.  Ta- 
bellas eburneas  quas  habeo  avunculo  tuo  cum  litteris 
misi.  Tu  enim  huic  pelliculae  facilius  ignosces,  quia 
differri  non  potuit  quod  ei  scripsi,  et  tibi  non  scribere 
etiam  ineptissimum  existimavi.  Sed  tabellas,  si  quae  ibi 
nostrae  sunt,  propter  hujusmodi  necessitates  mittas  peto.” 
St.  Hilary  of  Arles  likewise  has  the  following  passage 
in  his  Life  of  Honoratus  (Migne,  Patrol.  Lat . 1.  1261)  : 
— u Beatus  Eucherius  cum  ab  eremo  in  tabulis,  ut  assolet, 
cera  illitis,  in  proxima  ab  ipso  degens  insula,  litteras  ejus 
suscepisset : ‘ Mel/  inquit,  € suum  ceris  readidisti.’  ” 
Both  these  passages  prove  that  the  custom  was  general 
at  the  period.  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1148  a letter 
u in  tabella”  was  written  by  a monk  of  Fulda.8 

It  will  be  noticed  that  St.  Augustine  refers  to  his  tablets 
as  being  of  ivory.  The  ancient  tablets  were  ordinarily 
of  common  wood,  such  as  beech,  or  fir,  or  box,  the 
“ vulgaris  buxus  ” of  Propertius  (iii.  23) ; but  they  were 
also  made  of  more  expensive  material.  Two  of  MartiaPs 
apophoreta  are  “ pugillares  citrei  ” and  “ pugillares 
eborei.”  Propertius  ( l.c .)  refers  to  golden  fittings': 
“Non  illas  fixum  caras  effecerat  aurum.”  The  large 

7 Clay,  cretula,  was  originally  used:  yrj  o-^aVrpiy, Herod. ii. 38; 
pvnos,  Aristoph.  Lysis.  1200,  Pollux,  Onomast.  x.  58. 

8 Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  48. 
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consular  diptychs,  as  we  know  from  existing  specimens, 
were  of  ivory,  often  most  beautifully  carved. 

The  employment  of  waxen  tablets  lasted  for  certain 
purposes  through  the  middle  ages  in  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  Specimens  inscribed  with  money  accounts  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  have  survived 
to  the  present  day  in  France 9;  and  municipal  accounts 
on  tablets  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are 
still  preserved  in  some  of  the  German  towns.  They 
also  exist  in  Italy,1  dating  from  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century ; they  were  used  in  England ; and 
specimens  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  Ireland. 
It  is  said  that  quite  recently  sales  in  the  fish-market  of 
Rouen  were  noted  on  waxen  tablets.2 

Greek  Waxen  Tablets. 

Ancient  Greek  waxen  tablets  have  survived  in  not  many 
instances.  In  the  British  Museum  are  some  which  have 
been  found  in  Egypt.  The  most  perfect  is  a book  (Add. 
MS.  33,270),  perhaps  of  the  third  century,  measuring 
nearly  nine  by  seven  inches,  which  consists  of  seven  tablets 
coated  on  both  sides  with  black  wax  and  two  covers 
waxed  on  the  inner  side,  inscribed  with  documents  in 
shorthand,  presumably  in  Greek,  and  with  shorthand 
signs  written  repeatedly,  as  if  for  practice,  and  with 
notes  in  Greek;  in  one  of  the  covers  a groove  is  hol- 
lowed for  the  reception  of  the  writing  implements. 
Another  smaller  book,  of  about  seven  by  four  inches, 
formed  of  six  tablets  (Add.  MS.  33,368),  is  inscribed, 
probably  by  some  schoolboy  of  the  third  century,  with 
grammatical  exercises  and  other  notes  in  Greek,  and 
also  with  a rough  drawing,  perhaps  meant  for  a carica- 
ture of  the  schoolmaster.  There  are  also  two  tablets 

9 A tablet  of  accounts,  of  about  the  year  1300,  from  Citeaux 
Abbey,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  33,  215.  Four  tablets, 
of  the  14th  century,  found  at  Beauvais,  are  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Rationale — Acad,  des  Inscriptions , Comptes  Rendus,  1887,  p.  141. 

1 See  Milani,  Sei  Tavolette  cerate , in  Pubbl.  del  R.  Istituto  di 
Studi  Superiorly  1877. 

2 Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  74. 
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inscribed  with  verses  in  Greek  uncial  writing,  possibly 
some  literary  sketch  or  a school  exercise.3  Two  others 
of  a similar  nature  have  been  recently  acquired,  the  one 
containing  a writing  exercise,  the  other  a multiplication 
table.  The  Bodleian  Library  has  also  lately  purchased 
a waxen  tablet  (Gr.  Inscr.  4)  on  which  is  a writing 
exercise.  Others  are  at  Paris ; some  containing  scribbled 
alphabets  and  a contractor's  accounts,  which  were  found 
at  Memphis.4  In  New  York  is  a set  of  five  tablets,  on 
which  are  verses,  in  the  style  of  Menander,  set  as  a copy 
by  a writing-master  and  copied  by  a pupil.5  Other 
specimens  of  a similar  character  are  at  Marseilles,  the 
date  of  which  can  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  or 
beginning  of  the  4th  century ; 6 and  the  last  leaf  of  a 
document  found  at  Verespatak,  where  so  many  Latin 
tablets  have  been  discovered,  is  preserved  at  Karls- 
burg.7 

Latin  Waxen  Tablets. 

Extant  Latin  tablets  are  more  numerous,  but  have  only 
been  found  in  comparatively  recent  years.  Twenty-four, 
containing  deeds  ranging  in  date  from  A.n.  131  to  167, 
were  recovered,  between  the  years  1786  and  1855,  from 
the  ancient  mining  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albur- 
nus  Major,  the  modern  Verespatak,  in  Dacia.  In  1840 
Massmann  published  the  few  which  had  at  that  time 
been  discovered,  in  his  Libellus  Aurarius ; but  the  ad- 
mission into  his  book  of  two  undoubtedly  spurious  docu- 
ments cast  suspicion  on  the  rest,  which  were  accordingly 
denounced  until  the  finding  of  other  tablets  proved  their 
genuineness  The  whole  collection  is  given  in  the 
Corpus  Inscr  ip  tionum  Zatinarum  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy, vob  iii. 

During  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  in  July,  1875,  a box 

5 See  Verhandl.  der  Philologen-Versamml,  zu  Wurzburg , 1869, 
p.  239. 

4 Revue  Archeol.  viii.  461,  470. 

5 Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Sciences , iii.  371. 

6 Annuaire  de  la  Soc . Fran . de  Numism.  ct  d-Arsheol.  iii. 
xxi.-lxxvii. 

7 Corpus  Inscr . Lat . iii.  933. 
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containing  127  waxen  tablets  was  discovered  in  the  house 
of  L.  Caecilius  Jucundus.  They  proved  to  be  per  scrip - 
Hones  and  other  deeds  connected  with  sales  by  auction 
and  receipts  for  payment  of  taxes.8 

The  recovery  of  so  many  specimens  of  Latin  tablets 
has  afforded  ample  means  of  understanding  the  mechani- 
cal arrangement  of  such  documents  among  the  Romans. 
Like  the  military  tabulae  honestse  missidnis,  they  con- 
tained the  deed  under  seal  and  the  duplicate  copy  open 
to  inspection.  But  most  of  them  consist  of  three  leaves : 
they  are  triptychs,  the  third  leaf  being  of  great  service 
in  giving  cover  to  the  seals.  The  Pompeian  and  Dacian 
tablets  differ  from  one  another  in  some  particulars ; but 
the  general  arrangement  was  as  follows.  The  triptych 
was  made  from  one  block  of  wood,  cloven  into  the 
three  required  pieces,  or  leaves,  which  were  fastened  by 
strings  or  wires  passing  through  two  holes  near  the  edge 
and  serving  for  hinges.  In  the  Pompeian  tablets,  one 
side  of  each  leaf  was  sunk  within  a frame,  the  hollowed 
space  being  coated  with  wax  in  such  a way  that,  of  the 
six  sides  or  pages,  nos.  2,  3,  5 were  waxen,  while  1,  4,  6 
were  of  plain  wood.  The  first  and  sixth  sides  were  not 
used ; they  formed  the  outside.  On  the  sides  2 and  3 
was  inscribed  the  deed,  and  on  4 the  names  of  the 
witnesses  were  written  in  ink  and  their  seals  sunk  into 
a groove  cut  down  the  centre,  the  deed  being  closed 
by  a string  of  three  twisted  threads,  which  passed 
through  two  holes,  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the 
foot  of  the  groove,  round  the  two  leaves  and  under  the 
wax  of  the  seals,  which  thus  secured  it.  An  abstract 
or  copy  of  the  deed  was  inscribed  on  page  5.  The 
Dacian  tablets  differed  in  this  respect,  that  page  4 was 
also  waxen,  and  that  the  copy  of  the  deed  was  com- 
menced on  that  page  in  the  space  on  the  left  of  the 
groove,  the  space  on  the  right  being  filled  with  the 

8 Atti  della  B.  Accademia  dei  Lincei,  ser.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pt.  3, 
1875-76,  pp.  150 — 230;  Hermes,  vol.  xii.  1877,  pp.  88-141;  and 
Overheck,  Pompeji , 4th  ed.  by  Man,  1884,  pp.  489  sqq.  The 
whole  collection  is  to  be  edited  by  Prof.  Zangemeister  in  the 
Corpus  Inscr . Lat . See  Pal . Soc.  i.  pi.  159. 
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witnesses’  names.  The  following  diagram  shows  the 
arrangement  of  a Dacian  triptych  : — 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  the  string  which 
closed  the  deed  (as  indicated  by  dotted  lines)  passed 
through  the  holes  of  only  two  of  the  leaves,  yet  the 
third  leaf  (pages  5 and  6)  is  also  perforated  with 
corresponding  holes.  This  proves  that  the  holes  were 
first  pierced  in  the  solid  block,  before  it  was  cloven 
into  three,  in  order  that  they  might  afterwards  adjust 
themselves  accurately.9  In  one  instance  the  fastening 
threads  and  seals  still  remain.1 

9 See  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  iii.  922. 

3 Ibid.  938. 


CHAPTER  III 

MATERIALS  USED  TO  RECEIVE  WRITING — Continued. 

We  now  have  to  examine  the  history  of  the  more  com- 
mon writing-materials  of  the  ancient  world  and  of  the 
middle  ages,  viz.  papyrus,  vellum,  and  paper. 

Papyrus. 

The  papyrus  plant,  Cyperus  Papyrus , which  supplied 
the  substance  for  the  great  writing  material  of  the 
ancient  world,  was  widely  cultivated  in  the  Delta  of 
Egypt.  From  this  part  of  the  country  it  has  now 
vanished,  but  it  still  grows  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 
Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  10,  states  that  it  also 
grew  in  Syria,  and  Pliny  adds  that  it  was  native  to  the 
Niger  and  Euphrates.  Its  Greek  name  irdirvpo^,  whence 
Latin  papyrus,  was  derived  from  one  of  its  ancient 
Egyptian  names,  P-apa.  Herodotus,  our -most  ancient 
authority  for  any  details  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
plant  was  employed,  always  calls  it  /3u/3\o?,  a word  no 
doubt  also  taken  from  an  Egyptian  term.  Theophrastus 
describes  the  plant  as  one  which  grows  in  the  shallows 
to  the  height  of  six  feet,  with  a triangular  and  tapering 
stem  crowned  with  a tufted  head ; the  root  striking  out 
at  right  angles  to  the  stem  and  being  of  the  thickness 
of  a man;s  wrist.  The  tufted  heads  were  used  for 
garlands  in  the  temples  of  the  gods ; of  the  wood  of  the 
root  were  made  various  utensils ; and  of  the  stem,  the 
pith  of  which  was  also  used  as  an  article  of  food,  a 
variety  of  articles,  including  writing  material,  were 
manufactured : caulking  yarn,  ships’  rigging,  light 
skiffs,  shoes,  etc.  The  cable  with  which  Ulysses  bound 
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the  doors  of  the  hall  when  he  slew  the  suitors  was 
ott\ov  fivjB\ivov  ( Odyss . xxi.  390). 

As  a writing  material  papyrus  was  employed  in  Egypt 
from  the  earliest  times.  Papyrus  rolls  are  represented 
on  the  sculptured  walls  of  Egyptian  temples ; and  rolls 
themselves  exist  of  immense  antiquity.  The  most 
ancient  papyrus  roll  now  extant  is  the  Papyrus  Prisse, 
at  Paris,  which  contains  the  copy  of  a work  composed  in 
the  reign  of  a king  of  the  fifth  dynasty  and  is  itself  of 
about  the  year  2500  b.c.  or  earlier.  The  dry  atmosphere 
of  Egypt  has  been  specially  favourable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  fragile  documents.  Buried  with  the  dead, 
they  have  lain  in  the  tombs  or  swathed  in  the  folds  of 
the  mummy-cloths  for  centuries,  untouched  by  decay, 
and  in  many  instances  remain  as  fresh  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  written. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  papyrus  material  manu- 
factured for  writing  purposes  was  called  (Latin 

chcirta)  as  well  as  by  the  names  of  the  plant  itself. 
Herodotus,  v.  58,  refers  to  the  early  use  of  papyrus  rolls 
among  the  Ionian  Greeks,  to  which  they  attached  the 
name  of  hityOepai,  u skins,”  the  writing  material  to  which 
they  had  before  been  accustomed.  Their  neighbours, 
the  Assyrians,  were  also  acquainted  with  it.1 2  They 
called  it  “ the  reed  of  Egypt.”  An  inscription  relating 
to  the  expenses  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheum  at 
Athens  in  the  year  407  b.c.  shows  that  papyrus  was 
used  for  the  fair  copy  of  the  rough  accounts,  which 
were  first  inscribed  on  tablets.  Two  sheets,  ’yaprai  $vo, 
cost  at  the  rate  of  a drachma  and  two  obols  each,  or  a 
little  over  a shilling  of  our  money.* 

The  period  of  its  first  importation  into  Italy  is  not 
known.  The  story  of  its  introduction  by  Ptolemy,  at 

1 In  the  Assyrian  wall-sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  there 
are  two  scenes  (Nos.  3 and  84)  in  which  two  couples  of  scribes 
are  represented  taking  notes.  In  each  case,  one  of  the  scribes 
is  using  a folding  tablet  (the  hinges  of  one  being  distinctly 
represented),  and  the  other  a scroll.  The  scroll  may  be  either 
papyrus  or  leather. 

2 See  above,  p.  19. 
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the  suggestion  of  Aristarchus,  is  of  suspicious  authenti- 
city.3 We  know,  however,  that  papyrus  was  plentiful 
in  Rome  under  the  Empire.  In  fact,  it  was  the  common 
writing  material  among  the  Romans  at  that  period,  and 
became  so  indispensable  that,  on  a temporary  failure  of 
the  supply  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  there  was  danger  of 
a popular  tumult.4  Pliny  also,  Nat . Hist . xiii.  11,  refers 
to  its  high  social  value  in  the  words : “ papyri  natura 
dicetur,  cum  chartae  usu  maxime  humanitas  vitae  constet, 
certe  memoria,”  and  again  he  describes  it  as  a thing 
“ qua  constat  immortalitas  hominum 

It  is  probable  that  papyrus  was  imported  into  Italy 
already  manufactured ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
native  plant  grew  in  that  country.  Strabo  says  that  it 
was  found  in  Lake  Trasimene  and  other  lakes  of  Etruria ; 
but  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  disputed. 
Still,  it  is  a fact  that  there  was  a manufacture  of  this 
writing  material  carried  on  in  Rome,  the  charta  Fanniana 
being  an  instance;  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  this 
industry  was  confined  to  the  re-making  of  imported 
material.  The  more  brittle  condition  of  the  Latin  papyri, 
as  compared  with  the  Greek  papyri,  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum, has  been  ascribed  to  the  detrimental  effect  of  this 
re-manufacture. 

At  a later  period  the  Syrian  variety  of  the  plant  was 
grown  in  Sicily,  where  it  was  probably  introduced  during 
the  Arab  occupation.  It  was  seen  there  by  the  Arab 
traveller,  Ibn-Haukal,  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Palermo,  where  it  throve  in  great  luxuriance 
in  the  shallows  of  the  Papireto,  a stream  to  which  it  gave 
its  name.  Paper  was  made  from  this  source  for  the  use  of 
the  Sultan;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  plant  began  to 
fail,  and  it  was  finally  extinguished  by  the  drying  up  of  the 
stream  in  1591.  It  is  still,  however,  to  be  seen  growing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  but  was  probably 
transplanted  thither  at  a later  time,  for  no  mention  of  it 

3 See  below,  p.  36. 

4 Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  13,  “ Sterilitatem  sentit  hoc  quoque, 
factumque  jam  Tiberio  principe  inopia  chartae,  nt  e senatu 
darentur  arbitri  dispensandae  ; alias  in  tumultu  vita  erat.” 
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in  that  place  occurs  earlier  than  1674.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  manufacture  a writing 
material  on  the  pattern  of  the  ancient  charta  from  this 
Sicilian  plant. 

The  manufacture  of  the  writing  material,  as  practised 
in  Egypt,  is  described  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xiii.  12.  His 
description  applies  specially  to  the  system  of  his  own  day  ; 
but  no  doubt  it  was  essentially  the  same  that  had  been 
followed  for  centuries.  His  text  is  far  from  clear,  and 
there  are  consequently  many  divergences  of  opinion  on 
different  points.  The  stem  of  the  plant  was  cut  longitu- 
dinally into  thin  strips  ( philyrw ) 5 with  a sharp  cutting 
instrument  described  as  a needle  ( acus ).  The  old  idea 
that  the  strips  were  peeled  off  the  inner  core  of  the  stem 
is  now  abandoned,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plant, 
like?  other  reeds,  contains  a cellular  pith  within  the  rind, 
which  was  all  used  in  the  manufacture.  The  central  strips 
were  naturally  the  best,  being  the  widest.  The  strips 
thus  cut  were  laid  vertically  upon  a board,  side  by  side, 
to  the  required  width,  thus  forming  a layer,  scheda, 
across  which  another  layer  of  shorter  strips  was  laid  at 
right  angles.  Pliny  applies  to  this  process  the  phrase- 
ology of  net  or  basket  making.  The  two  layers  formed  a 
“net,”  plagula,  or  “wicker,”  crates , which  was  thus 
“ woven,”  texitur.  In  this  process  Nile  water  was  used 
for  moistening  the  whole.  The  special  mention  of  this 
particular  water  has  caused  some  to  believe  that  there 
were  some  adhesive  properties  in  it  which  acted  as  a paste 
or  glue  on  the  material ; others,  more  reasonably,  have 
thought  that  water,  whether  from  the  Nile  or  any  other 
source,  solved  the  glutinous  matter  in  the  strips  and  thus 
caused  them  to  adhere.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable 
that  paste  was  actually  used.6  The  sheets  were  finally 

5 Birt,  Antiices  Buchwesen , 229,  prefers  to  apply  the  word  schedse 
or  schidse  to  the  strips.  But  Pliny  distinctly  uses  the  word pliilyrse,  \ 
although  he  elsewhere  describes  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree  by 
this  name.  Another  name  for  the  strips  was  inse. 

6 Birt,  231,  points  out,  in  regard  to  Pliny’s  words,  “turbidus 
liquor  vim  glutinis  prsebet,”  that  “ glutinis  ” is  not  a genitive 
but  a dative,  Pliny  never  using  the  word  “ gluten,”  but 
“ glutinum.’’ 
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pressed  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Rough  or  uneven  places 
were  rubbed  down  with  ivory  or  a smooth  shelly  Mois- 
ture lurking  between  the  layers  was  to  be  detected  by 
strokes  of  the  mallet.  Spots,,  stains,  and  spongy  strips 
(tsenise)  in  which  the  ink  would  run,  were  defects  which 
also  had  to  be  encountered.7 8 

The  sheets  were  joined  together  with  paste  to  form 
a roll,  scapus,  but  not  more  than  twenty  was  the  pre- 
scribed number.  There  are,  however,  rolls  of  more  than 
twenty  sheets,  so  that,  if  Pliny’s  reading  vicinse  is  correct, 
the  number  was  not  constant  in  all  times.  The  outside 
of  the  roll  was  naturally  that  part  which  was  more 
exposed  to.  risk  of  damage  and  to  general  wear  and 
tear.  The  best  sheets  were  therefore  reserved  for  this 
position,  those  which  lay  nearer  the  centre  or  end  of  the 
roll  not  being  necessarily  so  good.  Moreover,  the  end  of 
a roll  was  not  wanted  in  case  of  a short  text,  and  might 
be  cut  away.  A protecting  strip  of  papyrus  was  often 
pasted  down  the  edge  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a roll, 
in  order  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  material  and 
prevent  it  tearing.9  The  first  sheet  of  a papyrus  roll 
was  called  the  7 rpcoro/coWov,  a term  which  still  survives 
in  diplomacy  ; the  last  sheet  was  called  the  ea^ToicoWiov. 
Among  the  Romans  the  protocol  was  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  Comes  largitionum,  who  had  the  control  of  the 
manufacture,  and  with  the  date  and  name  of  the  place 
where  it  was  made.  The  portion  thus  marked  was  in 
ordinary  practice  cut  away;  but  this  curtailment  was 
forbidden  m legal  documents  by  the  laws  of  Justinian.10 
After  their  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century, 
the  Arabs  continued  the  manufacture  and  marked  the 

7 Martial,  xiv.  209 : 

“ Levis  ab  sequorea  cortex  Mareotica  concha 
Fiat ; inoffensa  currit  harundo  via.” 

8 Pliny,  JEJpist.  viii.  15 : “ quae  (chartae)  si  scabrae  bibulaeve 
sint,”  etc. 

9 Wilcken,  in  Hermes,  xxiii.  466. 

. 10  “ Tabelliones  non  scribant  instrumenta  in  aliis  chartis  quam 
in  his  quae  protocolla  habent,  ut  tamen  protocollum  tale  sit,  quod 
habeat  nomen  gloriosissimi  comitis  largitionum  et  tempus  quo 
charta  facta  est” — Novell,  xliv.  2. 
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protocol  in  Arabic.  An  instance  of  an  Arab  protocol 
thus  marked  is  found  in  a bull  of  Pope  John  VIII. 
of  876,  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 

With  regard  to  the  width  of  papyrus  rolls,  those  which 
date  from  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  history  are 
narrow,  of  about  six  inches  ; later  they  increase  to  nine, 
eleven,  and  even  above  fourteen  inches.  The  width  of 
the  early  Greek  papyri  of  Homer  and  Hyperides  in  the 
British  Museum  runs  from  nine  to  ten  inches.  From 
Pliny  we  learn  that  there  were  various  qualities  of  writ- 
ing material  made  from  papyrus  and  that  they  differed 
from  one  another  in  width.  It  has  however  been  found 
that  extant  specimens  do  not  tally  with  the  figures  that 
he  gives ; but  an  ingenious  explanation  has  been  lately 
proposed,1  that  he  refers  to  the  breadth  of  the  individual 
sheets  which  together  make  up  the  length  of  the  roll, 
not  to  the  height  of  the  sheets  which  forms  its  width . The 
best  kind,  formed  from  the  broadest  strips  of  the  plant, 
was  originally  the  chart  a hieratica,  a name  which  was 
afterwards  altered  to  Augusta  out  of  flattery  to  the 
emperor  Augustus.  The  charta  Livia,  or  second 
quality,  was  named  after  his  wife.  The  hieratica  thus 
descended  to  the  third  rank.  The  Augusta  and  Livia 
were  13  digits,  or  about  9^  inches,  wide ; the  hieratica 
11  digits  or  8 inches.  The  charta  amphitheatrica  y of  9 
digits  or  6|  inches,  took  its  title  from  the  principal 
place  of  its  manufacture,  the  amphitheatre  of  Alexandria. 
The  charta  Fanniana  was  apparently  a variety  which 
was  re-made  at  Borne,  in  the  workshops  of  a certain 
Fannius,  from  the  amphitheatrica , the  width  being  in- 
creased by  about  an  inch  through  pressure.  The  Saitica 
was  a common  variety,  named  after  the  city  of  Sais,  being 
of  about  8 digits  or  5f  inches.  Finally,  there  were  the 
Twniotica — which  was  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
the  place  where  it  was  made,  a tongue  of  land  (jatvia) 
near  Alexandria — and  the  common  packing-paper,  charta 
emporetica , neither  of  which  was  more  than  5 inches 
wide.  Mention  is  made  by  Isidore,  Etymol.  vi.  10,  of  a 


1 Birt,  251  sqq. 
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quality  of  papyrus  called  Corneliana,  wliicli  was  first 
made  under  0.  Cornelius  Gallus  when  prefect  of  Egypt. 
But  the  name  may  have  disappeared  from  tlie  vocabulary 
when  Gallus  fell  into  disgrace.2  Another  kind  was 
manufactured  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  named  Claudia.  It  was  a made-up  material, 
combining  the  Augusta  and  Livia , to  provide  a stout  sub- 
stance. Finally,  there  was  a large-sized  quality,  of  a 
cubit  or  nearly  18  inches  in  width,  called  macrocollon . 
Cicero  made  use  of  it  (Epp.  ad  Attic,  xiii.  25 ; xvi.  3). 

Varro,  repeated  by  Pliny,  xiii.  11,  makes  the  extra- 
ordinary statement  that  papyrus  writing  material  was 
first  made  in  Alexander's  time.  He  may  have  been 
misled  from  having  found  no  reference  to  its  use  inprae- 
Alexandrine  authors ; or  he  may  have  meant  to  say  that 
its  first  free  manufacture  was  only  of  that  date,  as  it  was 
previously  a government  monopoly. 

/ Papyrus  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  writing  material 
in  Egypt  to  a comparatively  late  period.3  Greek  docu- 
ments of  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in' the  Fayoum  and  other  dis- 
tricts. In  Europe  also,  long  after  vellum  had  become 
the  principal  writing  material,  especially  for  literary 
purposes,  papyrus  continued  in  common  use,  particularly 
for  ordinary  documents,  such  as  letters.  St.  Jerome, 
Up.  vii.,  mentions  vellum  as  a material  for  letters,  “ if 
papyrus  fails";  and  St.  Augustine,  F/p.  xv.,  apologizes 
for  using  vellum  instead  of  papyrus.  A fragmentary 
epistle  of  Constantine  V.  to  Pepin  le  Bref,  of  756,  is 
preserved  at  Paris.  A few  fragments  of  Greek  literary 
papyri  of  the  early  middle  ages,  containing  Biblical 
matter  and  portions  of  Gracco-Latin  glossaries,  have  also 
survived. 

For  purely  Latin  literature  papyrus  was  also  occa- 

2 Ibid.  250. 

3 The  middle  of  the  tenth  century  is  the  period  when  it  has 
been  calculated  the  manufacture  of  papyrus  in  Egypt  ceased. — 
Karabacek,  Das  arabische  Papier , in  Mittheilungen  aus  dev 
Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzoa  Bainer , bd.  ii.-iii.  (1887), 
p.  98. 
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sionally  used  in  the  early  middle  ages.  Examples,  made 
up  in  book  form,  sometimes  with  a few  vellum  leaves  in-" 
corporated  to  give  stability,  are  found  in  different 
libraries  of  Europe.  They  are : The  Homilies  of  St. 
Avitus,  of  the  6th  century,  at  Paris;  Sermons  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Augustine,  of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  at 
Paris  and  Genoa;  works  of  Hilary,  of  the  6th  century,  at 
Vienna ; fragments  of  the  Digests,  of  the  6th  century,  at 
Pommersfeld;  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, at  Milan  ; an  Isidore,  of  the  7th  century,  at  St.  Gall. 
At  Munich,  also,  is  the  register  of  the  Church  of 
Pavenna,  written  on  this  material  in  the  10th  century. 
Many  papyrus  documents  in  Latin,  dating  from  the  5th 
to  the  10th  century,  have  survived  from  the  archives  of 
Eavenna ; and  there  are  extant  fragments  of  two  imperial 
rescripts  written  in  Egypt,  apparently  in  the  5th  century, 
in  a form  of  the  Latin  cursive  alphabet  which  is  other- 
wise unknown.  In  the  papal  chancery  papyrus  appears 
to  have  been  used  down  to  a late  date  in  preference  to 
vellum.  A few  papal  bulls  on  this  material  have  survived; 
the  earliest  being  one  of  Stephen  III.  of  the  year  757 ; the 
latest,  one  of  Sergius  IV.  of  101 1.4  In  Prance  papyrus 
was  in  common  use  in  the  sixth  century.5  Under  the 
Merovingian  kings  it  was  used  for  official  documents ; 
several  papyrus  deeds  of  their  period,  dated  from  625 
to  692,  being  still  preserved  in  the  French  archives. 

Skins. 

The  skins  of  animals  are  of  such  a durable  nature  that 
it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  to  find  that  they  have  been 
appropriated  as  writing  material  by  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  world.  They  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Cheops,  in  the  4th  dynasty,  documents 
written  on  skins  at  that  period  being  referred  to  or 
copied  in  papyri  of  later  date.6  Actual  specimens  of  skin 
rolls  from  Egypt  still  exist.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 

4 Rapport  de  M.  Delisle , in  Bulletin  du  Comite  dee  Travaux 
hist,  et  scient.,  1885,  No.  2. 

5 Gregory  of  Tours,  Hist  Franc,  v.  5. 

6 Wilkinsou,  Anc.  Egypt. , ed.  Birch,  ii.  182. 
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ritual  on  white  leather  (Salt,  256)  which  may  be  dated 
about  the  year  2000  b.c.  The  Jews  followed  the  same 
custom,  and  to  the  present  day  continue  it  in  their  syna- 
gogue rolls.  It  may  be  presumed  that  their  neighbours 
the  Phoenicians  also  availed  themselves  of  the  same  kind 
of  writing  material.  The  Persians  inscribed  their  history 
upon  skins.7  The  use  of  skins,  &L(p0epcu,  among  the 
Ionian  Greeks  is  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  v.  58,  who 
adds  that  in  his  day  many  foreign  nations  also  wrote  on 
them. 

Parchment  and  Vellum. 

After  what  has  been  here  stated  regarding  the  early 
use  of  skins,  the  introduction  of  parchment,  or  vellum  as 
it  is  now  more  generally  termed,  that  is  to  say,  skins 
prepared  in  such  a way  that  they  could  be  written  upon 
on  both  sides,  cannot  properly  be  called  an  invention  ; it 
was  rather  an  extension  of,  or  improvement  upon,  an  old 
practice.  The  common  story,  as  told  by  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist . 
xiii.  11,  on  the  authority  of  Yarro,  runs  that  Eumenes  II. 
of  Pergamum  (b.c.  197 — 158),  wishing  to  extend  the 
library  in  his  capital,  was  opposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who  forbade  the  export  of  papyrus,  hoping 
thus  to  check  the  growth  of  a rival  library.  The 
Pergamene  king,  thus  thwarted,  was  forced  to  fall  back 
again  upon  skins ; and  thus  came  about  the  manufacture 
of  vellum  : “ Mox  mmulatione  circa  bibliothecas  regum 
Ptolemaei  et  Eumenis,  supprimente  chartas  Ptolemaeo, 
idem  Yarro  membranas  Pergami  tradit  repertas.”  8 
Whatever  may  be  the  historical  value  of  this  tra- 
dition, at  least  it  points  to  the  fact  that  Pergamum 
was  the  chief  centre  of  the  vellum  trade.  The  name 
Si^epcu,  membrane , which  had  been  applied  to  the 

7 Diodorus,  ii.  32  : “ iic  roov  fiao-ikiKwv  dKfiSepwv,  iu  ciis  oi  Uepcrai  ras 
irakaias  Trpa^eis  ei^ov  awTeTaynevas.” 

8 St.  Jerome,  Ep.  vii.,  also  refers  to  the  place  of  its  origin  : 
“ Chartam  defuisse  non  puto,  iEgypto  ministrante  conimercia. 
Et  si  alicubi  Ptolemaeus  maria  clausisset,  tamen  rex  Attalus 
membranas  a Pergamo  miserat,  ut  penuria  chartae  pellibus 
pensaretur.  Unde  et  Pergamenarum  nomen  ad  hunc  usque 
diem , tradente  sibi  invicem  posteritate,  servatum  est.” 
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earlier  skins,  was  extended  also  to  the  new  manufacture. 
The  title  membrana  Pergamena  is  comparatively  late, 
first  occurring  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  a.d.  301,  de 
pretiis  rerum , vii.  38  ; next  in  the  passage  in  St.  Jerome’s 
epistle,  quoted  in  the  footnote.  The  Latin  name  was  also 
Graecized  as  being  so  used  in  2 Tim.  iv.  13  : 

“ /lakicrra  ra?  /1  epbfipdvas.”  The  word  acopLariov,  which 
afterwards  designated  a vellum  MS.  as  opposed  to  a 
papyrus  roll,  had  reference  originally  to  the  contents, 
such  a MS.  being  capable  of  containing  an  entire  work 
or  corpus .9 

As  to  the  early  use  of  vellum  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  no  evidence  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  results  of 
excavations.  No  specimens  have  been  recovered  at 
Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  and  none  of  sufficiently  early 
date  in  Egypt.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  imported  into  Rome  under  the  Republic.  The 
general  account  of  its  introduction  thither — evidently 
suggested  by  Varro’s  earlier  story  of  the  first  use  of 
it — is  that  Ptolemy,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristarchus 
the  grammarian,  having  sent  papyrus  to  Rome,  Crates 
the  grammarian,  out  of  rivalry,  induced  Attalus  of 
Pergamum  to  send  vellum.1  References  to  the  pages 
of  certain  municipal  deeds  seem  to  imply  that  the  latter 
were  inscribed  in  books,  that  is,  in  vellum  MSS.,  not 
on  papyrus  rolls.2  When  Cicero,  Epp . ad  Attic . xiii.  24, 
uses  the  word  SicfrdepaL,  he  also  seems  to  refer  to  vellum. 
The  advantages  of  the  vellum  book  over  the  papyrus  roll 
are  obvious : it  was  in  the  more  convenient  form  of  the 
codex;  it  could  be  re-written;  and  the  leaves  could 
receive  writing  on  both  sides.  Martial  enumerates, 
among  his  Apophoreta , vellum  MSS.  of  Homer  (xiv.  184), 
Virgil  (186),  Cicero  (188),  Livy  (190),  and  Ovid  (192).3 

9 Birt,  Ant.  J3uc7iw.,  41. 

1 Boissonade,  Anecd.  i.  420. 

2 Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neapol.  6828  ; Annali  del  Inst . (1858) 
xxx.  192  ; Marquardt,  Privatleben  der  Homer,  796. 

3 Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  vii.  21,  mentions  a curiosity:  “In  nuce 
inclusam  Iliadem  Homeri  carmen  in  membrana  scriptum  tradit 
Cicero.” 
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Yellum  tablets  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  tab  nix 
ceratx,  as  appears  in  Martial,  xiv.  7 : “ Esse  puta  ceras, 
licet  hsec  membrana  vocetur  : Delebis,  quotiens  scripta 
novare  voles.”  Quintilian,  x.  3,  31,  recommends  the  use 
of  vellum  for  drafts  of  their  compositions  by  persons 
of  weak  sight : the  ink  on  vellum  was  more  easily  read 
than  the  scratches  of  the  stilus  on  wax.4  Horace  refers  to 
it  in  Sat.  ii.  3 : “ Sic  raro  scribis  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 
Membranam  poscas  ” ; and  in  other  places. 

From  the  dearth  of  classical  specimens  and  from  the 
scanty  number  of  early  mediaeval  MSS.  of  secular  authors 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  it  seems  that  vellum  was 
not  a common  writing  material  under  the  first  Eoman 
emperors.  There  are  no  records  to  show  its  relative 
value  in  comparison  with  papyrus.5  But  the  latter  had 
been  so  long  the  recognized  material  for  literary  use  that 
the  slow  progress  of  vellum  as  its  rival  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  natural  conservatism.  It  was  particularly 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church  that  eventually 
carried  vellum  into  the  front  rank  of  writing  materials 
and  in  the  end  displaced  papyrus.  As  papyrus  had  been 
the  principal  material  for  receiving  the  thoughts  of  the 
pagan  world,  vellum  was  to  be  the  great  medium  for 
conveying  to  mankind  the  literature  of  the  new  religion. 

The  durability  of  vellum  recommended  it  to  an  extent 
that  fragile  papyrus  could  in  no  way  pretend  to.  When 
Constantine  required  copies  of  the  Scriptures  for  his  new 
churches,  he  ordered  fifty  MSS.  on  vellum,  {e  TrevTrjtcovTa 
aco/adria  iv  §i$6epav$”  to  be  prepared.6  And  St.  Jerome, 
Ep.  exli.,  refers  to  the  replacement  of  damaged  volumes 
in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  at  Cassarea  by  MSS.  on 
vellum : “ Quam  [bibliothecam]  ex  parte  corruptam 

4 So  also  Martial,  xiv.  5 : “ Languida  ne  tristes  obscurent 
lumiua  ceras,  Nigra  tibi  niveum  littera  pingat  ebur.” 

5 Birt,  Ant.  Buchwesen , has  attempted  to  prove  that  vellum 
was  a comparatively  -worthless  commodity,  used  as  a cheap 
material  for  rough  drafts  and  common  work.  His  conclusions, 
however,  cannot  be  accepted.  For  example,  few  probably  will 
agree  with  him  that  a copy  of  Homer’s  Batrachomyomachia  on 
papyrus  was  a gift  of  equal  value  with  the  Iliad  on  vellum. 

6 Eusebius,  Vit.  Constant.,  iv.  36. 
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Acacius  dehinc  et  Euzoius,  ejusdem  ecclesise  sacerdotes, 
in  membranis  instanrare  conati  sunt." 

As  to  the  character  and  appearance  of  vellum  at 
different  periods,  it  will  be  enough  to  state  generally 
that  in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  a thin,  delicate  material 
may  usually  be  looked  for,  firm  and  crisp,  with  a smooth 
and  glossy  surface.  This  is  generally  the  character  of 
vellum  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Later  than  this 
period,  as  a rule,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  care- 
fully prepared ; probably,  as  the  demand  increased,  a 
greater  amount  of  inferior  material  came  into  the  market.7 
But  the  manufacture  would  naturally  vary  in  different 
countries.  In  Ireland  and  England  the  early  MSS.  are 
generally  on  stouter  vellum  than  their  contemporaries 
abroad.  In  Italy  a highly  polished  surface  seems  at 
most  periods  to  have  been  in  favour;  hence  in  this  coun- 
try and  neighbouring  districts,  as  the  South  of  France, 
and  again  in  Greece,  the  hard  material  resisted  absorp- 
tion, and  it  is  often  found  that  both  ink  and  paint  have 
flaked  off  in  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages.  In  contrast  to 
this  are  the  instances  of  soft  vellum,  used  in  England 
and  France  and  in  northern  Europe  generally,  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  for  MSS.  of 
the  better  class.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Italian 
vellum  of  the  Renaissance  is  often  of  extreme  whiteness 
and  purity.  Uterine  vellum,  taken  from  the  unborn 
young,  or  the  skins  of  new-born  animals  were  used  for 
special  purposes.  A good  example  of  this  very  delicate 
material  is  found  in  Add.  MS.  23,935,  in  the  British 
Museum,  a volume  containing  in  as  many  as  579  leaves 
a corpus  of  liturgical  church  service  books,  written  in 
France  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. 

Yellum  was  also  of  great  service  in  the  ornamentation 
of  books.  Its  smooth  surfaces  showed  off  colours  in  all 
their  brilliancy.  Martial's  vellum  MS.  of  Virgil  (xiv.  186) 
is  adorned  with  the  portrait  of  the  author : “ Ipsius 

7 Instances,  in  MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  tenth  centuries,  of 
vellum  which  was  too  thin  or  badly  prepared,  and  therefore  left 
blank  by  the  scribes,  are  noticed  in  Gat.  of  Anc.  MSS.  in  the 
Brit.  Museum,  Pt.  ii.  51 ; and  in  Delisle,  Melanges , p.  101. 
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yoltus  prima  tabella  gent.”  Isidore,  Orig.  vi.  11,  4, 
describing  this  material,  uses  the  words  : “ Membrana 
autem  aut  Candida  aut  lutea  aut  purpurea  sunt.  Can- 
dida naturaliter  exist  ant.  Luteum  membranum  bicolor 
est,  quod  a confectore  una  tingitur  parte,  id  est,  crocatur. 
De  quo  Persius  (iii.  10),  ‘ Jam  liber  et  positis  bicolor 
membrana  capillis/ 31  This  quotation  from  Persius  refers 
to  the  vellum  wrapper  which  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  attaching  to  the  papyrus  roll : the  cfrcuvoXr]?, 
psenula , literally  a travelling  cloak.  The  vellum  was  well 
suited,  from  its  superior  strength,  to  resist  constant 
handling.  It  was  coloured  of  some  brilliant  hue,  generally 
scarlet  or  purple,  as  in  Lucian  8 : “ 7 ropcfrvpa  8c  e/croaGev 
fj  8tcj)0epat3  Ovid  finds  a bright  colour  unsuited  to  his 
melancholy  book,  Trist.  I.  i.  5 : “ Nec  te  purpureo  velent 
vaccinia  fuco.”  Martial's  libellas , viii.  72,  is  “nondum 
murice  cultus  33 ; and  again  he  has  the  passages,  iii.  2 : 
“et  te  purpura  delicata  velet”  ; and  x.  93:  “ car  min  a, 
purpurea  sed  modo  suta  toga,”  the  toga  being  another 
expression  for  the  wrapper.  In  Tibullus  III.  i.  9,  the 
colour  is  orange  : “ Lutea  sed  niveum  involvat  mem- 
brana libellum.”  The  strip  of  vellum,  c tl\\v/3o< ; (or 
<tlttv/3os),  titulusy  index , which  was  attached  to  the 
papyrus  roll  and  was  inscribed  with  the  title  of  the  work 
therein  contained,  was  also  coloured,  as  appears  from 
the  passages  in  Martial,  iii.  2 : “ Et  cocco  rubeat  super- 
bus index,”  and  in  Ovid,  Trist.  I.  i.  7 : “ nectitulus  minio 
nec  cedro  charta  notetur.” 

We  do  not  know  how  soon  was  introduced  the  extra- 
vagant practice  of  producing  sumptuous  volumes  written 
in  gold  or  silver  upon  purple- stained  vellum.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  however,  it  seems  that  such 
MSS.  were  well  known.  Theonas,  probably  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  writing  to  the  imperial  chamberlain  Lucian, 
directs  him  how  he  may  favourably  dispose  the  emperor 
(Diocletian)  towards  the  Christians,  and  advises  him,  in 
regard  to  the  imperial  library,  to  have  the  books  orna- 
mented “ non  tantum  ad  superstitios  sumptus  quantum 


Ilepi  tcov  eVi  j uLcrCfa  (tvvovtcov , 41. 
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ad  utile  ornamentum  : itaque  scribi  in  purpureis  mem 
branis  et  litteris  aureis  totos  codices,  nisi  specialiter 
Princeps  demandaverit,  non  effectet/7  9 It  was  a sump- 
tuous MS.  of  this  description  which  Julius  Capitolinus, 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  puts  into  the  possession  of 
the  younger  Maximin : “ Cum  grammatico  daretur, 

qusedam  parens  sua  libros  Homericos  omnes  purpureos 
dedit,  aureis  litteris  scriptos.77  Against  luxury  of  this 
nature  St.  Jerome  directed  his  often-quoted  words  in  his 
preface  to  the  Book  of  Job:  “Habeant  qui  volunt 
veteres  libros  vel  in  membranis  purpureis  auro  argen- 
toque  descrip tos  vel  uncialibus,  ut  vulgo  aiunt,  litteris, 
onera  magis  exarata  quam  codices 77 ; and  again  in  his 
Up.  xviii.,  to  Eustochium : “ Inficiuntur  membrange 

colore  purpureo,  aurum  liquescit  in  litteras,  gemmis 
codices  vestiuntur,  et  nudus  ante  fores  earum  [i.e. 
wealthy  ladies]  Christus  emoritur.77 

The  art  of  staining  or  dyeing  vellum  with  purple  or 
similar  colour  was  practised  chiefly  in  Constantinople, 
and  also  in  Rome ; but  MSS.  of  this  material,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  seem  to  have  been  produced  in  most 
of  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  at  least  from  the 
sixth  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  surviving  examples 
which,  though  not  numerous,  still  exist  in  fair  numbers. 
Of  these  the  best  known  are  : — Portion  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  in  Greek,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
written  in  silver  letters  and  illustrated  with  a series  of 
coloured  drawings  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  history 
of  the  art  of  the  period;  of  the  6th  century.1  A MS.  of 
the  Gospels,  in  Greek,  in  silver,  leaves  of  which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  at  Vienna,  Rome,  and  in  larger  numbers 
at  Patmos,  whence  the  others  were  obtained;  also  of 
the  6th  century.2  The  Codex  Rossanensis,  lately  dis- 
covered at  Rossano  in  South  Italy,  which  contains  the 

9 D’Achery,  Spicileg.  xii.  549. 

1 See  a facsimile  of  one  of  the  pages  in  Pal.  Soc.  i..  pi.  178; 
and  of  one  of  the  paintings  in  Labarte,  Hist,  cles  Arts  industr . 
du  Moyen  Age  (1864),  album  ii.,  pi.  77. 

2 Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Mon.  Sacr.  Ined. ; see  also  Westwood, 
Paloeogr.  Sacra  Piet.,  ‘‘Purple  Greek  MSS.*’ 
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Gospels  in  Greek,  of  the  6th  century,  written  also  in 
silver  and  having  a series  of  drawings  illustrative  of  the 
Life  of  Christ.3  The  Greek  Psalter  of  Zurich,  of  the 
7th  century,  in  silver  letters.4  The  famous  Codex  Argen- 
teus  of  Upsala,  containing  the  Gothic  Gospels  of  Ulfilas’ 
translation,  of  the  6th  century.5  The  Latin  Evangeli- 
arium  of  Vienna,  originally  from  Naples,  of  the  same 
period,  in  silver  uncials ; a single  leaf  of  the  MS.  being 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.6  The  Latin  Psalter  of  St. 
Germain  (who  died  a.d  576)  at  Paris,  also  in  silver 
uncials.7  The  Metz  Evangeliarium  at  Paris,  of  the  same 
style  and  period.  Of  later  date  are  the  MSS.  which 
were  produced  in  the  Carlovingian  period,  when  a 
fresh  impetus  was  given  to  this  kind  of  ornamental 
luxury.  Such  are  : — The  Latin  Gospels  at  Paris,  said 
to  have  been  written  for  Charlemagne  by  Godescale 
in  letters  of  gold.8  A similar  MS.  at  Vienna.9 
The  Latin  Gospels  of  the  Hamilton  collection  of  MSS. 
lately  at  Berlin,  which  appears  to  have  once  be- 
longed to  our  king  Henry  VIII.,  is  probably  also  of 
this  period.1  And  lastly  may  be  mentioned  the  Latin 
Psalter  in  the  Douce  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Lib- 
rary, written  in  golden  Caroline  minuscules  and  orna- 
mented with  miniatures.2  Other  specimens  of  purple 

3 Edited,  with  outline  tracings  of  the  drawings,  by  von  Gebhardt 
and  Harnack,  Pvangeliorum  Coder  Greecus  purpureus  Rossa - 
nensis,  1880. 

4 Edited  by  Tischendorf,  Mon . Sacr . Ined.  Nova  Coll . iv. 

5 See  an  autotype  in  Pal.  Soc.  i.,  pi.  118. 

6 Ed.  Tischendorf,  1847.  A facsimile  of  the  Dublin  leaf  is  in 
Par  Palimjpsest.  Dublin , ed.  Abbott,  1880. 

7 Silvestre,  Univ.  Palseogr.  (English  ed.),  pi.  110. 

8 Westwood,  Pal . Sacr . Piet .,  44  Evangelistarium  of  Charle- 
magne.” 

9 DenJcscfirifte  der  Jcais.  Alcad.  der  Wissensch xiii.  85. 

1 See  44  Die  Handschr.  der  Hamiltonschen  Sammlung,”  by 
Prof.  Wattenbach,  in  Neues  Archiv.  viii.  329.  Prof.  Wattenbach 
would  identify  this  MS.  with  the  famous  purple  codex  44  de  auro 
purissimo  in  membranis  depurpuratis  coloratis  ” which  Wilfrid, 
archbishop  of  York,  caused  to  be  made  and  presented  to  the 
monastery  of  Ripon  in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century. 

2 Douce  MS.  59. 
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MSS.  are  cited  in  different  palaeographical  works  and 
catalogues.3 

The  practice  of  inserting  single  leaves  of  purple-stained 
vellum  for  the  ornamentation  of  MSS.  was  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  A beautiful  ex- 
ample is  seen  in  the  fragmentary  Latin  Gospels  from 
Canterbury  (Brit.  Mus.,  Royal  MS.  1.  E.  vi.),  a large  folio 
volume,  in  which  there  still  remain  some  leaves  dyed  of 
a rich  deep  rose  colour  and  decorated  with  ornamental 
initials  and  paintings,  the  remnant  of  a larger  number ; 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century.4  But  more 
generally,  for  such  partial  decoration,  the  surface  of  the 
vellum  was  coloured,  sometimes  on  only  one  side  of  the 
leaf,  or  even  on  only  a part  of  it,  particularly  in  MSS. 
of  French  or  German  origin  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.5  At  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  there  was 
some  attempt  at  reviving  this  style  of  book  ornamentation, 
and  single  leaves  of  stained  vellum  are  occasionally  found 
in  MSS.  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Other  colours,  besides 
purple,  were  also  employed ; and  instances  occur  in  MSS. 
of  this  late  time  of  leaves  painted  black  to  receive 
gold  or  silver  writing.  Such  examples  are,  however,  to 
be  considered  merely  as  curiosities. 

A still  more  sumptuous  mode  of  decoration  than  even 
that  by  purple-staining  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
followed.  This  consisted  in  gilding  the  entire  surface 
of  the  vellum.  But  the  expense  of  such  work  must  have 
been  so  great  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  more  than  a 
very  few  leaves  would  ever  have  been  thus  treated  in  any 
MS.,  however  important.  Fragments  of  two  vellum 
leaves,  thus  gilt  and  adorned  with  painted  designs,  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  5111.  They 
originally  formed  part  of  Greek  tables  of  the  Eusebian 

3 See  references  in  Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  110-113. 

4 Cat.  of  Ancient  MSS.  in  the  Br.  Mus  , Pt.  ii.  (1884)  20;  West- 
wood,  Pal,  Sacr.  Piet .,  and  Facs.  of  Miniatures  and  Ornaments 
of  A.- Saxon  and  Irish  MSS.  pll.  14,  15. 

5 An  instance  of  this  superficial  colouring  occurs  in  a page  o£ 
the  Cotton  MS.  Yesp.  A.  viii.,  the  foundation  charter  of  New- 
minster,  Winchester,  a.d.  966.  The  Harley  MS.  2821,  written  in 
Germany  in  the  11th  century,  contains  many  leaves  of  this  kind. 
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Canons,  no  doubt  prefixed  to  a copy  of  the  Gospels,  of 
the  6bh  century.6 7 

Paper. 

Paper,  manufactured  from  fibrous  substances,  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese  at  a most  remote 
period.  Its  introduction  into  Europe  is  due  to  the 
agency  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  said  to  have  first  learnt  its 
use  at  Samarkand,  which  they  captured  a.d.  704.  Its 
manufacture  spread  through  their  empire  ; and  it  received 
one  of  its  mediaeval  titles,  charta  Dcimascena,  from  the 
fact  of  Damascus  being  one  of  the  centres  of  paper 
commerce.  A comparatively  large  number  of  early 
Arabic  MSS.  on  paper  still  exist,  dating  fiom  the  ninth 
century  ; the  earliest  is  of  the  year  866.r 

This  oriental  paper,  becoming  known  in  Europe  at  a 
time  when  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  although  not  in  actual 
common  use,  still  was  not  yet  forgotten,  was  called  by 
the  same  names,  charta  and  papyrus.  It  was  also  known 
in  the  middle  ages  as  charta  bombycina , gossypina , 
cuttunea,  Damascena,  and  xylina,  and  in  Greek  as 
ijv\o){dpTiov  or  I;v\6t€v/ctov.  It  has  in  recent  times  also 
been  generally  known  as  cotton-paper,  that  is,  paper 
made  from  the  wool  of  the  cotton  plant.  It  is  usually 
stout,  of  a yellowish  tinge,  and  with  a glossy  surface. 
This  last  quality  seems  to  have  gained  for  it  one  of  its 
titles,  charta  serica.  Imported  through  Greece  into 
Europe,  it  is  referred  to  by  Theophilus,  a writer  of  the 
twelfth  century  (Schedula  diver sarum  artium ,8  i.  24)  as 
Greek  parchment,  pergamena  Grseca  ; and  he  adds,  “ quae 
fit  ex  lana  ligni."”  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  to  any  great  extent  even  in  Greece  before  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  very  few  extant  Greek  MSS.  on  paper  of  that  time. 

Paper-making  in  Europe  was  first  established  by  the 
Moors  in  Spain  and  by  the  Arabs  in  Sicily ; and  their 

6 Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  Pt.  i.  (1881)  21. 

7 See  facsimiles  of  several  in  the  Oriental  Series  of  the  Palaso- 
graphical  Society. 

8 Ed.  R.  Hendrie,  1847,  p.  28. 
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paper  was  at  first  still  tlie  same  oriental  paper  above 
described.  In  Spain  it  was  called  pergameno  de  panno , 
cloth  parchment,  a title  which  distinguished  it  from 
the  pergameno  de  cuero,  or  vellum ; and  it  is  so  de- 
scribed in  the  laws  of  Alphonso,  of  1263.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors,  an  inferior  quality  was  produced 
by  the  less  skilled  Christians.  From  Sicily  the  manu- 
facture passed  over  into  Italy. 

Here  we  must  pause  a moment  to  revert  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  material  of  which  oriental  paper  was  made. 
As  already  stated,  its  early  European  names  point  to  the 
general  idea  that  it  was  made  of  cotton.  But  recent 
investigations  have  thrown  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of  this 
view ; and  a careful  analysis  of  many  early  samples  has 
proved  that,  although  cotton  was  occasionally  used,  no 
paper  that  has  been  examined  is  entirely  made  of  that 
substance,  hemp  or  flax  being  the  more  usual  material.9 
An  ingenious  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  been  recently 
offered,  that  the  term  yapT7)<$  fiofjiftv/cLvos,  charta  bomby - 
cina,  is  nothing  more  than  an  erroneous  reading  of 
%apr7?9  /3 a/i/3vfavo<;,  charta  bambycina , that  is,  paper 
made  in  the  Syrian  town  of  Bambyce,  Bafi^vKT],  the  Arab 
Mambidsch.1  The  question  of  material  is  not,  however,  of 
any  particular  importance  for  our  present  purpose  ; and  it 
is  only  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  between  orien- 
tal paper  and  European  paper,  as  being  the  one  of  cotton 
and  the  other  of  linen  rag,  that  requires  it  to  be  noticed.  A 
more  satisfactory  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  kinds 
of  paper  is  afforded  by  the  employment  of  water-marks  in 
European  paper,  a practice  which  was  unknown  to  the 
oriental  manufacturer. 

Several  examples  survive  of  oriental  paper,  or  paper 


9 C.  M.  Briquet,  Fecherches  sur  les  Premiers  Papiers  du  Xe  au 
XI Ve  Siecle,  in  the  Memoir es  de  la  Soc.  Nat.  des  Antiquaires  de 
France , tome  xlvi ; and  a review  of  the  same  by  C.  Paoli,  Carta 
di  Cotone  e Carta  di  Lino9  in  the  Archivio  Storico  Italiano , 1885, 
p.  230.  Karabacek,  Pas  arabische  Papier , in  Mitiheilungen  aus 
der  Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzlierzog  Painer , bd.  ii.-iii.  87. 

1 Karabacek,  Neue  Quellen  zur  Papier geschichte,  in  Mitthei- 
lungen  ( ut  supr .)  bd.  iv.  117. 
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made  in  the  oriental  fashion,  used  for  European  docu- 
ments and  MSS.  The  oldest  recorded  document  was  a 
deed  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily  of  the  year  1102,  and 
others  of  other  Sicilian  kings  of  the  12th  century  are 
also  mentioned.  At  Genoa  there  are  extant  letters  of 
Greek  emperors,  of  1188-1 202.  The  oldest  known  imperial 
deed  is  a charter  of  Frederic  II.  to  the  nuns  of  Goess,  in 
Styria,  of  1228.2  The  same  emperor  forbade,  in  1231, 
the  use  of  paper  for  public  deeds.  A Yisigothic  paper 
MS.  of  the  12th  century,  from  Silos,  near  Burgos,  is 
now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris  (Nouv.  Acq. 
Lat.  1296); 3 a paper  notarial  register  at  Genoa  dates 
from  1154  ; in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a paper  MS. 
(Arundel  268),  written  in  Italy,  of  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century;  and  at  Munich  the  autograph  MS.  of 
Albert  de  Beham,  1238-1255,  is  also  on  the  same  kind 
of  paper.  In  several  cities  and  towns  of  Italy  there 
exist  registers  on  paper  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century.4  Letters  addressed  from  Castile  to  Edward  I. 
of  England,  in  1279  and  following  years,  are  on  the  same 
material;  and  a register  of  the  hustings  court  of  Lyme 
Regis,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  begins  with 
entries  of  the  year  1309,  is  on  paper  which  was  pro- 
bably imported  from  Spain  or  Bordeaux,  such  as  that 
employed  for  the  Bordeaux  customs  register  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  now  in  the  Record 
Office.5 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  material  of  paper  made 
in  Europe  appears  to  be  that  in  the  tract  of  Peter,  abbot 
of  Oluny  (a.d.  1122-1150),  “ ad  versus  Judaeos/'  cap.  5, 
in  which  among  the  various  kinds  of  books  he  mentions 
those  made  ex  rasuris  veterum  pannorum.6  There  appears 

2 J.  G.  Schwandner,  Charta  Lined , 1788. 

3 Delisle,  Melanges , 109. 

4 Cited  by  Professor  Paoli,  La  Storia  della  Carta  secondo  gli 
ultimi  studi , in  Nuova  Antologia , vol.  xviii.  (1888),  p.  297. 

5 See  also  Rogers,  Hist . Agricult,  and  Prices , i,  644. 

6 “ Quales  quotidie  in  nsn  legendi  habemns,  utique  ex  pellura 
arietum,  hircorum,  vel  vitulorum,  sive  ex  biblis  vel  juncis  orien- 
talium  palndum,  aut  ex  rasuris  veterum  pannorum,  seu  ex  qualibet 
alia  forte  viliore  materia  compactos.” 
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to  have  certainly  been  an  extensive  manufacture  in  Italy 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is 
evidence  of  a paper  trade  at  Genoa  as  early  as  1235. 7 But 
the  place  from  which  we  have  the  earliest  known  water- 
mark, on  paper  which  was  used  in  1293,  is  Fabriano,  in 
the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  where  the  industry  was 
established  certainly  before  the  year  1276,  and  probably 
much  earlier.  The  jurist  Bartolo,  in  his  treatise  De 
insigniis  et  armis , mentions  the  excellent  paper  made 
there  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Other  centres  of  early 
manufacture  were  Colle,  in  Tuscany,  Padua,  where  a 
factory  was  established  at  least  as  early  as  1 340,  Treviso, 
Venice,  Pignerol  and  Casella  in  Piedmont,  Florence, 
Bologna,  Parma,  Milan,  and  other  places.  From  the 
northern  towns  of  Italy  a trade  was  carried  on  with 
Germany,  where  also  factories  were  rapidly  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  France  borrowed  the  art  of 
paper-making  from  Spain,  whence  it  was  introduced,  it 
is  said,  as  early  as  1189,  into  the  district  of  Herault. 
The  north  of  Europe,  at  first  supplied  from  the 
south,  gradually  took  up  the  manufacture.  England 
drew  her  supplies,  no  doubt,  at  first  from  such  trading 
ports  as  Bordeaux  and  Genoa  ; but  even  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  is  not  improbable  that  she  had  a rough  home- 
manufacture  of  her  own,  although  it  is  said  that  the 
first  English  mill  was  set  up  in  Hertford  not  earlier  than 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Paper  was  in  fairly  general  use  throughout  Europe  in 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century ; at  that  time  it 
began  to  rival  vellum  as  a material  for  books ; in  the 
course  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  gradually  superseded 
it.  MSS.  of  this  later  period  are  sometimes  composed  of 
both  vellum  and  paper,  a sheet  of  vellum  forming  the 
outer  leaves  of  a quire,  the  rest  being  of  paper  : a revival 
of  the  old  practice  observed  in  certain  papyrus  books  in 
which  vellum  leaves  protected  and  gave  strength  to  the 
leaves  of  papyrus. 

A knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  paper  and  of  water- 

7 Briquet,  Papier s et  Filigranes  des  Archives  de  G tries,  1888, 
p.  36. 
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marks  of  different  periods  is  of  great  assistance  in  as- 
signing dates  to  undated  paper  MSS.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  European  paper  is  usually  stout,  and  was  made 
in  frames  composed  of  thick  wires  which  have  left 
strongly  defined  impressions.  In  the  next  century  the 
texture  becomes  finer.  The  earliest  known  water-mark, 
as  already  stated,  is  on  paper  used  in  the  year  1293,  At 
first  the  marks  are  simple,  and  being  impressed  from 
thick  wires  are  well  defined.  In  process  of  time  they 
become  finer  and  more  elaborate,  and,  particularly  in 
Italian  paper,  they  are  enclosed  within  circles.  Their 
variety  is  almost  endless  : animals,  heads,  birds,  fishes, 
flowers,  fruits,  domestic  and  warlike  implements,  letters, 
armorial  bearings,  and  other  devices  are  used ; some 
being  peculiar  to  a country  or  district,  others  apparently 
becoming  favourites  and  lasting  for  comparatively  long 
periods,  but  constantly  changing  in  details.  For  example, 
the  glove,  a common  mark  of  the  sixteenth  century  de- 
velops a number  of  small  modifications  in  its  progress ; 
and  of  the  pot  or  tankard,  which  runs  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
number  of  different  varieties.  The  names  of  makers  were 
inserted  as  water-marks  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  but  this  practice  was  very  soon 
abandoned,  and  was  not  revived  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  insertion  of  the  name  of 
place  of  manufacture  and  of  the  date  of  manufacture 
is  a modern  usage. 
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WRITING  IMPLEMENTS,  ETC, 

The  Stilus,  Pen,  etc. 

Op  writing  implements  the  (ttv\o<;,  7 pcufiecov,  7 patyis, 
ypa(j)i8tov,  stilus,  graphium,  made  of  iron,  bronze,  or 
other  metal,  ivory,  or  bone,  was  adapted  for  writing  on 
waxen  tablets,  the  letters  being  scratched  with  the  sharp 
point.  The  other  end  was  fashioned  into  a knob  or  flat 
head,  wherewith  the  writing  could,  be  obliterated  by 
smoothening  the  wax,  for  correction  or  erasure : hence 
the  phrase  vertere  stilum,1  “ to  correct.”  Among  the 
Roman  antiquities  found  in  Britain,  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  are  several  specimens  of  the  stilus , 
in  ivory,  bronze,  etc.  Many  of  them  are  furnished  with 
a sharp  projection,  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  near  the 
head,  for  the  purpose  of  ruling  lines  on  the  wax.  The 
passage  in  Ovid,  Metam.  ix.  521,  thus  describes  the  action 
of  the  writer  : — 

“ Dextra  tenet  ferrum,  vacuam  tenet  altera  ceram. 

Incipit,  et  dubitat,  scribit  damnatqne  tabellas. 

Et  notat  et  delet,  mutat,  culpatqne  probatque.” 

Here  the  stilus  is  simply  ferrum.  In  another  place, 
Amor.  I.  xi.  23,  Ovid  gives  its  title  of  graphium  : “ Quid 
digitos  opus  est  graphio  lassare  tenendo  ? ” 

This  riddle  on  the  stilus  also  occurs  2 — 

“ De  snmmo  planus,  sed  non  ego  planus  in  imo. 

Yersor  utrimque  manu ; diversa  et  munera  fungor : 
Altera  pars  revocat  quidquid  pars  altera  fecit.”  2 

The  case  in  which  such  implements  were  kept  was  the 

1 Horace,  Sat.  I.  x.  72 : “ Ssepe  stilum  vertas.” 

2 Riese,  Anthol.  Lat.  I.  no.  286. 
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<ypacf)Lo0r)rcr)y  graphiarium  ; as  in  Martial,  xiv.  21,  “armata 
suo  graphiaria  ferro.” 

For  writing  on  papyrus  the  reed,  fcaXapos, 
ypafavs,  vyoivos,  calamus , canna,  was  in  use.3  Suitable 
reeds  came  chiefly  from  Egypt,  as  referred  to  by  Martial, 
xiv.  38  : “ Dat  chartis  habiles  calamos  Memphitica  tell  us 
or  from  Cnidus,  as  in  Ausonius,  j Bp.  vii. : cc  Nec  jam  fissi- 
pedis  per  calami  vias  Grassetur  Cnidiae  sulcus  arundinis.” 
Parallel  with  our  use  of  steel  pens  is  that  of  the  ancient 
metal  reeds,  of  which  a few  specimens,  in  bronze,  have 
been  found  in  Italy,  and  one  in  England.4  The  case  in 
which  reeds  were  kept  was  the  KaXa/jLodrjrcrj , KaXapi 9, 
calamarium,  theca  calamaria ; as  in  Martial,  xiv.  19  : 
“ Sortitus  thecam,  calamis  armare  memento.”  In  Diocle- 
tian’s edict,  Be  pretiis  rerum  venalium , the  reed-case 
appears  as  made  of  leather. 

Reeds  continued  in  nse  to  some  extent  through  the 
middle  ages.  In  Italy  they  appear  to  have  survived 
into  the  fifteenth  century.5 

The  KovhiXiov , peniculus , penicillusj  was  the  brush  with 
which  writing  in  gold  was  applied.6 

The  pen,  penna , is  first  mentioned  by  an  anonymous 
historian  who  tells  us  that,  to  enable  the  unlettered  Ostro- 
goth Theodoric  to  write  his  name,  he  was  provided  with 
a stencil  plate,  through  which  he  drew  with  a pen  the 
strokes  which  formed  the  first  four  letters  of  his  name  : 
“ut,  posita  lamina  super  chartam,  per  earn  penna  duceret 
et  subscriptio  ejus  tantum  videretur.*”  7 Isidore,  Orig.  vi. 
13,  describes  the  pen  thus  : “ Instrumenta  scribrn  calamus 

8 Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  36:  “Chartisque  serviunt  calami.” 
Some  specimens  of  ancient  reeds  cnt  like  a pen  (Ansonius, 
“ fissipes  calamns  ”)  are  in  the  Egyptian  gallery,  British 
Museum. 

4 See  Bulletino  delV  Institute >,  1849,  p.  169 ; 1880,  pp.  68,  69, 
150.  The  one  found  in  England  is  preserved  among  the  Romano- 
British  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

5 For  detailed  information,  see  Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  186. 

6 Theophilus,  Be  diversis  artibus , iii.  96,  mentions  the  reed  for 
this  purpose : “ Atque  rogo  pariter,  calamo  cum  ceperit  aurum, 
Ilium  commoveat,  pnlchre  si  scribere  qu8erit.,’ 

7 In  the  Excerpta  printed  at  the  end  of  Gronovius’s  edition  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1693,  p.  512. 
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et  penna.  Ex  his  enim  verba  paginis  infiguntur  ; sed  cala- 
mus arboris  est,  penna  avis,  cujus  acumen  dividitur  in 
duo,  in  toto  corpore  unitate  servata.”  But,  although  no 
earlier  mention  of  the  quill  pen  than  these  has  been 
found,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that,  as  soon  as 
vellum  came  into  general  use,  so  obviously  convenient  an 
implement,  always  ready  to  hand,  could  have  been  long 
overlooked,  particularly  in  places  where  reeds  of  a kind 
suitable  for  writing  could  not  be  had.  The  hard  surface 
of  the  new  material  could  bear  the  flexible  pressure  of 
the  pen  which  in  heavy  strokes  might  have  proved  too 
much  for  the  more  fragile  papyrus. 

Inks,  etc. 

Black  ink,  the  ordinary  writing  fluid  of  centuries, 
fieXav , or  more  exactly  rypcufiiKov  pekav,  peXaviov,  atra- 
mentum , or  atramentum  Hbrarium  to  distinguish  it  from 
blacking  used  for  other  purposes,  later  eyKavarov,  incaus - 
turn,  differs  in  tint  at  various  periods  and  in  different 
countries.  In  early  MSS.  it  is  either  pure  black  or 
slightly  brown  ; in  the  middle  ages  it  varies  a good  deal 
according  to  age  and  locality.  In  Italy  and  Southern 
Europe  it  is  generally  blacker  than  in  the  north,  in 
France  and  Flanders  it  is  generally  darker  than  in 
England ; a Spanish  MS.  of  the  14th  or  15th  century 
may  usually  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar  blackness 
of  the  ink.  Deterioration  is  observable  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  ink  of  the  fifteenth  century  particularly 
is  often  of  a faded,  grey  colour. 

The  ancients  used  the  liquid  of  the  cuttle  fish,  as  in  the 
lines  of  Persius,  iii.  12  : — 

“ Tunc  queritur  crassus  calamo  quod  pendeat  humor, 

Nigra  quod  infusa  vanescat  sepia  lympha, 

Dilutas  queritur  geminet  quod  fistula  guttas.” 

Pliny,  Nat . Hist . xxxv.  6,  mentions  soot  and  gum  as  the 
ingredients  of  writing  ink.  Other  later  authors  add 
gall-apples.  Metallic  infusions  seem  also  to  have  been 
used  at  an  early  period.  In  the  midde  ages  vitriol  was 
an  ordinary  ingredient.  Theophilus,  in  his  work  Be 
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diversis  artibus,  written  probably  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  gives  a recipe  (i.  40)  for  the  manufacture  of 
ink  from  thorn  wood  boiled  down  and  mingled  with 
wine  and  vitriol. 

Inks  of  other  colours  are  also  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
middle  ages : green,  yellow,  and  others,  but  generally 
only  for  ornamental  purposes,  although  volumes  written 
entirely  in  coloured  ink  are  still  extant.  Red,  either  in 
the  form  of  a pigment  or  fluid  ink,  is  of  very  ancient  and 
common  use.  It  is  seen  on  the  early  Egyptian  papyri ; 
and  it  appears  in  the  earliest  extant  vellum  MSS.,  either 
in  titles  or  the  first  lines  of  columns  or  chapters.  The 
Greek  term  was  fieXavtov  kok,kivov\  Latin  minium , rubrica. 
A volume  written  entirely  in  red  ink,  of  the  9th  or  10th 
century,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  Harley  MS.  2795. 
The  purple  ink,  tcivvdfiapis,  sacrum  incaustum , reserved 
at  Byzantium  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  emperors, 
seems  to  have  originally  been  of  a distinct  kind.  Later 
the  same  term,  Kivva(3apLs>  appears  as  a synonymous 
term  with  minium . 

The  ink-pot,  pLeXavSo^ov,  pbeXarSo^r],  pbeXavho^eiov , atra- 
ment avium y used  by  the  ancients,  was  generally,  as 
appears  from  surviving  examples,  a small  cylindrical 
jar  or  metal  box,  the  cover  often  pierced  with  a hole  to 
admit  the  insertion  of  the  reed.  In  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  Pompeii  double  ink-pots,  with  hinged  covers,  are 
depicted,  the  two  receptacles  being  probably  for  black 
and  red  ink.8  Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  ink- 
horn  was  in  common  use. 

Gold  was  used  as  a writing  fluid  at  a very  early 
period.  In  a papyrus  at  Leyden,  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  there  is  a recipe  for  its  manufacture.9 
Something  has  already  been  said  on  its  use  in  con- 
nection with  purple-stained  vellum.  Ordinary  white 
vellum  MSS.  were  also  written  in  gold,  particularly  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Carlovingian  kings.  In  most  of  the  large  national 

8 Museo  Borbonico , i.  pi.  12. 

9 Leemans,  Papyri  Grseci  Mus.  Lugd.  Bat.,  tom.  ii.  (1885) 

p.  218. 
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libraries  examples  are  to  be  found.1  The  practice  passed 
from  the  continent  to  England,  and  was  followed  to 
some  considerable  extent  in  this  country,  not  only  for 
partial  decoration,  but  also  for  the  entire  text  of  MSS. 
The  record  of  a purple  MS.  written  in  gold,  by  order 
of  Wilfrid  of  York,  late  in  the  7th  century,  has  already 
been  noticed  (p.  41,  note  1)  ; but  the  way  in  which  this 
volume  is  referred  to  : “ Inauditum  ante  seculis  nostris 
quoddam  miraculum  ” proves  that  such  sumptuous  MSS. 
were  not  kuown  in  England  before  that  time.  St. 
Boniface,  writing  in  a.d.  735  to  Eadburg,  abbess  of  St. 
Mildred’s,  Thanet,  asks  her  to  get  transcribed  for  him  in 
gold  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter.2  But  the  existing  English 
examples  are  of  later  date.3  Gold  writing  as  a practice 
died  out  in  the  thirteenth  century,  although  a few  isolated 
instances  of  later  date  are  found.  State  letters  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  were  also  sometimes  written  in 
gold,  and  the  same  was  used  for  imperial  charters  in 
Germany,  as  appears  from  extant  examples  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  for  similar  documents  in  other 
countries.4 

Writing  in  silver  appears  to  have  ceased  contempora- 
neously with  the  disuse  of  stained  vellum.  This  metal 
would  not  show  to  advantage  on  a white  ground. 

1 Such  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  are  Harl.  MS.  2788,  the 
“Codex  Aureus,”  a copy  of  the  Gospels,  in  uncial  letters,  of  the 
9th  century;  Harl.  MS.  2797,  also  a copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 
minuscule  writing,  late  in  the  9th  century,  from  the  monastery  of 
St.  Genevieve,  Paris.  The  Cottonian  MS.,  Tiberius  A.  ii.,  which 
was  sent  as  a present  to  king  iEthelstan  by  the  emperor  Otho, 
also  contains  some  leaves  written  in  gold. 

2 “ Sic  et  adhuc  deprecor  . . . . ut  mihi  cum  auro  conscribas 
epistolas  domini  mei  Sancti  Petri  apostoli,  ad  honorem  et 
reverentiam  sanctarum  scripturarum  ante  oculos  carnalium  in 
praedicando,  et  quia  dicta  ejus  qui  me  in  hoc  iter  direxit  maxim e 
semper  in  prsesentia  cupiam  habere.” — Jaffe,  Monumenta  Mogun- 
tin  a , iii.  99. 

3 The  foundation  charter  of  Newminster,  Winchester,  granted 
by  king  Edgar  in  966,  in  Cotton.  MS.  Yesp.  A.  viii.,  is  written 
in  gold.  The  Benedictional  of  iEthelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
a..d.  963-984,  also  contains  a page  in  gold. 

4 Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  214-217. 
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Various  Implements. 

For  ruling  papyri,  a circular  plate  of  lead,  /cv/cXorepr,? 
Ia6\l(3o$,  Tpo^oet 9 yu,o\£/3So9,  /eu/cXo^oXt^So?,  was  used.  Ink 
was  removed  with  the  sponge.  Papyrus  would  scarcely 
bear  scraping  with  the  knife.  If  the  ink  was  still  wet, 
or  lately  applied,  its  removal  was  of  course  easy.  Martial, 
iv.  10,  sends  a sponge  with  his  newly-written  book  of 
poems,  wherewith  the  whole  of  his  verses  might  be 
cleaned  off.5  Augustus  effaced  his  half-completed 
tragedy  of  Ajax,  with  the  remark  : “ Ajacem  suum  in 
spongiam  incubuisse.”  6 With  vellum  MSS.  the  knife  or 
eraser,  rasorium  or  novacula , came  into  use.  While 
wet  the  ink  could  still  be  sponged  away ; but  when  it 
was  hard  and  dry,  and  for  erasure  of  single  letters  and 
words  without  obliterating  also  the  surrounding  text,  it 
was  scraped  off. 

The  penknife  was  the  crpikyj,  <y\v$>avov,  7 XvTTTrjp , or 
7 scalprum  librarium , the  medieval  scalp ellum , 
cultellus , or  artavus  ; the  ruler  was  the  /cavcov , canon , 
norma , regula , linearium ; the  pricker  or  compass  for 
spacing  off  the  ruled  lines  was  Sta/SaT?;?,  circinus , or 
punctorium  ; and  lastly,  the  office  of  the  modern  pencil 
was  performed  by  the  pointed  piece  of  lead,  po\vl33os, 
plumbum , or  plummet. 

“ Dum  novus  est  rasa  nec  adhuc  mihi  fronte  libellus, 

Pagina  dam  tangi  non  bene  sicca  timet, 

I,  puer,  et  caro  perfer  leve  munus  amico, 

Qui  meruit  nugas  primus  habere  meas. 

Curre,  sed  instructus  : comitetur  Punica  librum 
Spongia;  muneribus  eonvenit  ilia  meis. 

Non  possunt  nostros  multae,  Faustine,  lituree 
Emendare  jocos  ; una  litura  potest.” 

6 Suetonius,  Aug . 85. 
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FORMS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Roll. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  ordinary  terms  for  a book  (that 
is,  a roll)  were  filfiXos  and  its  diminutive  /3l/3\lov.1 
Earlier  forms  of  these  words  were  /3v/3\os  and,  more 
rarely,  /3vf3\iov,  which  were  clearly  derived  from  the 
material,  the  /3u/3\o<?  or  papyrus,  of  which  books  were 
made.  The  corresponding  word  liber  of  the  Latin 
people,  in  like  manner,  was  adopted  as  a term  for  a 
book,  primitively  made  of  the  bark  or  inner  rind  of  the 
lime  or  other  tree.  Such  bark-books,  however,  dis- 
appeared in  presence  of  the  more  convenient  and  more 
plentiful  papyrus  imported  from  Egypt;  but  the  old 
name  was  not  unfitly  transferred  to  a book  made  of  the 
new  substance,  which  in  texture  and  general  appear- 
ance was  not  unlike  the  old.2 

A diminutive  of  the  word  liber  was  libellus , which,  as 
a literary  title,  specially  referred  to  a book  of  poems,  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  constantly  used  by  the  Roman  poets. 
It  came  at  length  to  be  used  as  an  equivalent  of  liber, 
and  to  express  a book  in  general. 

The  old  form  of  a book  was  the  roll,  the  Latin 
volumen.  The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
parallel  expression  at  an  early  date ; the  word  /cvXivSpo? 
being  comparatively  late.  Another  term  was  iveLX^pa 

1 (3iP\lov  also  meant  a letter,  and  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
Herodotus.  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon  explains  /3i/3 \lov  as  imcrToXrj. 

2 For  instances  of  confusion  of  material,  see  Wattenbach, 
Schriftw.  89. 
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or  i^etXrffia ; more  rare  were  etXrjTaptov,  clXijtov.  A 
mediaeval  Latin  term  is  rotulus. 

Again,  a later  Greek  term  was  to/xo?  (originally  a 
cutting  of  papyrus),  applicable  to  a roll  containing  a 
portion  of  a collection  or  of  a great  work.  Neither 
this  term  nor  fiifiXiov,  nor  liber  nor  libellus , could  be 
applied  in  the  singular  number  to  more  than  a single 
roll  or  volume.  A work  consisting  of  many  volumes,  or 
several  divisions,  must  be  described  by  the  plural  forms 
ftifiXia,  t ofJLoij  libriy  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  several 
books  of  a work,  if  written  on  one  roll,  counted  only  for 
one  /3 c/3Xlov  or  liber . Thus  Ulpian,  Dige  t.  xxxii.  52, 
lays  down : “ Si  cui  centum  libri  sint  legati,  centum 
volumina  ei  dabimus,  non  centum  quae  quis  ingenio  suo 
metitus  est.  . . . ut  puta,  cum  haberet  Homerum  totnm 
in  uno  volumine,  non  quadraginta  octo  libros  com- 
putamus,  sed  unum  Homeri  volumen  pro  libro  acci- 
piendum  est.” 

For  subdivisions  such  terms  as  X070?,  <rv<yy  papula,  crvv- 
TaypLa  also  were  used. 

The  word  TeO^o?,  in  the  sense  of  a literary  work  in 
several  volumes,  was  employed  at  a late  period.  Originally 
it  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  the  chest  or  vessel  in 
which  the  several  rolls  of  such  work  were  kept,  and  came 
in  course  of  time  to  refer  to  the  contents.3  Xenophon, 
Anab.  vii.  6,  14,  mentions  books  iv  %vXlvol$  rev^eon. 
In  like  manner  the  terms  pandectes  and  bibliotheca , 
originally  referring  to  a work  in  several  rolls  kept 
together  in  their  chest,  were  afterwards  used  specially  to 
mean  a MS.  of  the  entire  Bible.4  Bibliotheca  continued 
to  bear  this  meaning  down  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  if  not  later.5 

To  distinguish  a work  contained  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  roll,  there  was  the  title  pLovofttfiXos  or  fiovofii,f3Xov . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  convenience  of  sub- 
dividing the  lengthy  works  of  authors  into  rolls  of 

3 Birt,  Ant.  Buchiv,  89. 

4 Bibliotheca  was  used  in  this  sense  by  St.  Jerome.  Others, 
as  Cassiodorus,  Bede,  Alcuin,  preferred  Pandectes. 

See  examples  in  Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  126-129. 
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moderate  size  must  have  been  appreciated  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  publication  of  Greek  literature;  and,  although 
the  authors  themselves  may  not  originally  have  divided 
their  writings  into  separate  portions  to  suit  the  ordinary 
length  of  a conveniently-sized  roll,  yet  the  practice  of 
the  scribe  would  eventually  react  on  the  author.  Thus 
we  find  the  works  of  Homer  divided  into  books  of  a 
length  which  could  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  roll ; and 
we  know  that  in  course  of  time  authors  did  regularly 
adapt  the  divisions  of  their  works  to  the  customary  length 
of  the  fiifiXla,  and  volumina. 

The  roll  was  rolled  on  a stick,  opfyaXos  or  um- 
bilicus, to  which  the  last  sheet  of  the  papyrus,  ea^aro- 
koXXlov , was  attached.  Many  of  the  rolls  found  at  Her- 
culaneum had  a mere  central  core  of  papyrus.  A knob 
or  button,  usually  of  bone  or  wood,  was  affixed  to  each 
end  of  the  stick,  the  name  or  which,  opbcpaXos,  umbilicus, 
appears  to  have  been  also  extended  to  these  orna- 
mental additions.  Porphyrion,  commenting  on  Horace, 
Epod.  xiv.  8,  says : “ in  fine  libri  umbilici  ex  ligno  aut 
osse  solent  poni.”  Or,  instead  of  the  simple  knob  or 
button,  there  was  a tip,  /cepas,  cornu,  of  ivory  or  some 
such  ornamental  material ; and  either  might  be  plain  or 
coloured.6  The  edges,  f routes,  of  the  roll  were  cut  down 
and  smoothed  with  pumice,7  and  sometimes  coloured. 
The  wrapper  of  an  ordinary  roll  might  be  of  common 
papyrus,  charta  emporetica ; in  case  of  a more  valuable 
work,  a vellum  cover,  stained  with  colour,8  was  used  as 
a protection — the  cfxuvoXrjs  or  (pcuXovrj? , psenula  (the 
travelling  cloak),  as  it  was  commonly  called.9  Lucian, 
Adv.  indoctum,  7,  refers  to  an  ornamental  work  thus : 

6 Tibullus,  III.  i.  13 : “ Atque  inter  geminas  pingantur  cornua 
frontes.’;  Martial,  iii.  2,  9,  “ picti  umbilici  5’ ; v.  6,  15,  “ nigri 
umbilici.  ” 

7 Ovid,  Trist.  I.  i.  11,  “Nec  fragili  geminae  poliantur  pumice 
frontes  ” ; Catullus,  xxii.  8,  “ pumice  omnia  sequata.” 

8 See  above,  p.  39. 

9 The  “ cloak  ” (< paiXovrjs ) which  St.  Paul  left  at  Troas  (2  Tim. 
iv.  13),  and  which  Timothy  was  to  bring  together  with  the  books 
and  parchments,  may  have  been  in  fact  a book-cover.  See  Birt, 
65. 
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“ oirorav  to  fev  /3i/3\lov  ev  t fj  %eipl  6^77?  Tray/caXov , 
TTopcfrvpav  piev  e^ov  ttjv  8uf)0epava  % pvaovv  Se  tov  opLcpaXov  ” ; 
and  Martial,  i.  G6,  has  the  lines : — 

“ Sed  pumicata  fronte  si  quis  est  nondum 
Ngg  umbilicis  cultus  atque  membrana, 

Mercare : tales  habeo.,s 

For  preservation  against  moths,  etc.,  cedar  oil  was 
rubbed  on  the  papyrus.1  A good  poem  was  worthy  of 
this  protection:  “ cedro  digna  locutus”  (Persius,  i.  42); 
“cedro  nunc  licet  ambules  perunctus”  (Martial,  iii.  2,  7). 
But  it  imparted  a yellow  tint : “ quod  neque  sum  cedro 
flavus  ” (Ovid,  Trist.  III.  i.  13). 

The  chest  or  box  in  which  the  rolls  were  kept  was  the 
KLarr),  /aftcoros,  capsa,  cista , forulus , nidus , puteus,  or 
scrinium . To  tie  bundles  of  rolls  together  was  a 
destructive  process,  as  the  papyrus  was  injured;  so 
Petronius,  Satyricon , cii.  : “ Chartae  alligatae  mutant  figu- 
rant.” Extensive  works  were  arranged  in  their  capsx 
in  decades,  triads,  or  other  sets,  as  we  know  from  the 
examples  of  the  works  of  Livy,  Dio  Cassius,  Varro,  and 
others. 

For  convenience  of  reference  when  the  roll  was  placed 
in  a box  or  on  a shelf,  a vellum  label,  acWvftos  or  glttv- 
/3o9,2  TUTTaKtov,  also  7 Xcoacra,  ^yXwaadpiov,  tit  ulus,  index, 
was  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  roll  and  inscribed  with 
the  title  of  the  work,3  and,  for  distinction,  was  also 
coloured.4  Such  tituli  are  perhaps  the  “lora  rubra”  of 
Catullus,  xxii.  7.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus,  iv.  4,  gives 
both  Greek  and  Latin  names  : “ Etiam  velim  mihi  mittas 
de  tuis  librariolis  duos  aliquos,  quibus  Tyrannio  utatur 

1 “ Ex  cedro  oleum,  quod  cedreum  dicitur,  nascitur,  quo  reliquaa 
res  unctae,  uti  etiam  libri,  a tineis  et  carie  non  laeduntur.” — 
Vitruvius,  ii.  9,  13. 

2 Marquardt,  Privatl.  der  Homer,  794. 

3 See  an  engraving,  copied  from  a sculpture,  in  Schwarz,  De 
ornamentis  librorum  (1756),  tab.  ii.,  wherein  are  represented  series 
of  rolls  placed  on  shelves,  like  bottles  in  a wine-bin,  with  the  tituli 
depending  in  front ; also  an  engraving  of  a capsa,  with  rolls 
enclosed,  on  the  title-page  of  Marini,  Papiri  Diplom. ; and 
Museo  Borbonico,  tav.  xii. 

4 See  above,  p.  39. 
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glutinatoribus,  ad  cetera  administris,  iisque  imperes  ut 
sumant  membranulam,  ex  qua  indices  fiant,  qnos  vos 
Graeci,  nt  opinor,  glXXv/3ov^  appellatis.”  And  the  lines 
of  Tibullus,  III.  i.  9,  may  be  quoted  as  describing  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  roll : — 

“ Lutea  sed  niveum  involvat  membrana  libellum, 

Pumex  cui  canas  tondeat  ante  comas  ; 

Summaque  praetexat  tennis  fastigia  chartae, 

Indicet  ut  nomen,  littera  facta,  puer.” 

y\ c 1 1 \-c. 

The  text  was  written  in  columns,  creX/Se?,  paginse. 
The  term  creXc?  (originally  the  gangway  between  the 
rowing  benches  of  a ship)  was  first  applied  to  the  space 
between  two  columns,  and  then  to  the  column  itself. 
Other  terms  were  the  diminutive  creX&tov  and  fcara- 
fiarov.  The  liues  of  the  columns  ran  parallel  with  the 
length  of  the  roll ; 5 and  lead  was  used  for  drawing  the 
ruled  lines.  Such  ruling,  however,  was  not  always,  and 
perhaps  not  generally,  employed,  for  the  horizontal  fibre 
of  the  papyrus  itself  was  a sufficient  guide  for  the  lines 
of  writing ; and  the  fact  that  the  marginal  line  of  the 
columns  frequently  trends  away  out  of  the  perpendicular 
proves  that  in  such  instances  there  were  no  ruled  lines 
to  bound  the  columns  laterally.  These  were  generally 
narrow,  at  least  in  the  texts  which  were  written  by 
skilled  scribes  for  the  market ; and  occasionally  we  find 
the  letters  made  smaller  at  the  end  of  a line  in  order  to 
accommodate  words  to  the  available  space.  An  example 
of  writing  in  wide  columns  is  seen  in  the  papyrus  of 
Aristotle  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens — a MS.  which 
was  written  for  private  use  and  not  for  sale. 

The  title  of  the  work  was  written  at  the  end. 

The  reader  unrolled  the  book  with  the  right  hand; 
with  the  left  hand  he  rolled  up  what  he  had  read.6  To 
unroll  a book  was  e^ecXelv,  avecXecv,  aveXiaaeiv,  eXiaaeiv, 

5 Before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  official  despatches  appear  to 
have  been  written  “ transversa  charta,”  that  is,  with  the  lines 
parallel  with  the  breadth  of  the  roll.  Suetonius,  Jul.  Cses.  56. 

6 See  an  engraving,  from  a sculptured  sarcophagus,  in  Darem- 
berg  and  Saglio’s  Diet,  des  Antiquites,  s.  v.  “ Bibliotheca, ^ in 
which  a man  is  represented  reading  from  an  open  roll. 
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elXecv  or  elXelv,  evolvere,  revolvere,  volvere , explicare. 
The  book  read  to  the  end  was  “ explicitus  usque  ad  sua 
cornua'”  (Martial,  xi.  107),  or  “ad  umbilicum,”  as  in 
Horace,  Epod.  xiv.  8 : — 

“ Deus  nam  me  vetat 

Inceptos,  olim  promissum  carmen,  iamhos 
Ad  umbilicum  adducere ; 99 

and  in  Martial,  iv.  89  : — 

“ Ohe,  jam  satis  est,  ohe  libelle, 

Jam  pervenimus  usque  ad  umbilicos.” 

From  the  term  “ explicitus  ” came  the  mediaeval  “ ex- 
plicit,” formed,  no  doubt,  as  a pendant  to  “incipit.” 
The  term  to  roll  up  a book  was  plicare.  The  beginning 
of  the  roll  was  held  under  the  chin  while  the  hands  were 
employed  in  turning  the  umbilici.  Hence  Martial,  i. 
66,  refers  to  “virginis  ....  chartae,  quae  trita  duro 
non  inhorruit  mento  ” ; and  again,  x.  93,  he  has  : “ Sic 
nova  nec  mento  sordida  charta  juvat.” 

The  inconvenience  of  writing  on  the  back  of  the  roll  is 
obvious,  and  this  practice  was  probably  very  seldom,  if 
ever,  followed  in  the  case  of  works  intended  for  sale. 
Authors’  copies,  however,  were  often  opisthograph , as  in 
Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  4 : — 

Impune  diem  consumpserit  iugens 
Telephus,  aut  summi  plena  jam  margine  libri 
Scriptus  et  in  tergo  necdum  finitus  Orestes  P ” 

The  younger  Pliny  also,  Epist.  iii.  5,  17,  in  reference 
to  his  uncle’s  numerous  works,  uses  the  words  : “ Com- 
mentaries clx.  mihi  reliquit,  opisthographos  quidem  et 
minutissime  scriptos.” 

In  the  same  manner  worthless  scribbling  is  referred 
to  by  Martial,  viii.  62,  as  written  on  the  back  of  the 
charta  ; — 

“ Scribit  in  aversa  Picens  epigrammata  charta 
Et  dolet,  averso  quod  facit  ilia  deo.” 

Rough  draughts  or  temporary  pieces,  or  children’s  or 
scholars’  exercises  might  also  be  so  written.  Martial, 
iv.  86,  threatens  his  libellus  with  the  fate  of  waste  paper 
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to  be  utilized  for  such  purposes,  if  his  verses  fail  to 
please : — 

“ Si  damnaverit,  ad  salariorum 
Curras  scrinia  protinus  licebit, 

Iaversa  pueris  arande  chart  a.’’ 

A most  important  instance  of  a scholar’s  exercise, 
written  on  the  back  of  a papyrus,  is  found  in  the  early 
copy  of  the  Epitaphios  of  Hyperides  in  the  British 
Museum. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  book-shape  in  general 
use,  the  roll  form  was  almost  entirely  abandoned  for 
literary  purposes  in  the  middle  ages.  It  survived,  how- 
ever, for  some  of  the  Greek  liturgies,  for  mortuary  rolls, 
for  pedigrees,  for  certain  brief  chronicles  in  which  his- 
torical genealogies  form  a principal  feature,  and  in  a few 
other  instances,  as  in  the  “ Exultet  ” rolls  of  Italy,  in 
which  it  was  found  convenient.  But  in  all  these  the 
writing  was  parallel  with  the  breadth,  not  with  the  length, 
of  the  roll.  For  records,  however,  the  roll  form  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to  our  own  days, 
particularly  in  England,  where  not  only  public  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  business  of  the  country,  but  also 
proceedings  of  private  manorial  courts  and  bailiffs’ 
accounts,  were  almost  invariably  entered  on  rolls. 

The  Codex  or  Book. 

The  earliest  form  of  the  book,  in  our  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  that  is,  as  a collection  of  leaves  of  vellum, 
paper,  or  other  material,  bound  together,  existed,  as  we 
have  seen,7  in  the  case  of  waxen  tablets,  when  two  or 
more  were  fastened  together  and  made  a caudex  or  codex . 
Hence  vellum  books,  following  the  same  arrangement, 
were  also  called  codices . Similarly,  by  usage  the  title 
liber,  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  original  bark 
roll  to  the  papyrus  roll,  was  also  passed  on  to  the  vellum 
book.  So  too  the  Greek  terms  /3i/3\os,  /3i/3\lov  and  other 
words,  which  had  been  employed  to  designate  the  earlier 
rolls,  were  transferred  in  the  same  way.  The  vellum 

7 See  above,  p.  20. 
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codex  caine  into  general  use  when  it  was  found  how 
conveniently  it  could  contain  a large  work  in  a much 
smaller  space  than  could  the  papyrus  roll.  In  the  words 
of  Isidore,  Origg.  vi.  13,  1 : “ Codex  multorum  librorum 
est,  liber  unius  voluminis.” 

That  vellum  MSS.  existed  in  the  classical  period  at 
Rome  we  know  from  Martial's  Apophoreta.  But  these 
must  have  been  few  in  number  and  articles  of  luxury. 
It  was  the  requirements  of  the  lawyers  which  necessi- 
tated the  casting  of  the  great  law-books  into  a conve- 
nient form  for  reference;  and  the  vellum  MS.,  more 
durable  than  papyrus  and  adapted  for  receiving  writing 
on  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  satisfied  those  require- 
ments in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Hence  the  term 
cwfjLaTiov , a name  for  the  vellum  MS.,  expressive  of  the 
bulk  of  the  contents ; and  hence,  conversely,  the  title 
of  codex  which  was  given  to  great  compilations,  such 
as  those  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian. 

Again,  the  Bible,  the  book  which  before  all  others 
became  the  great  work  of  reference  in  the  hands  of  the 
early  Christians,  could  only  be  consulted  with  conveni- 
ence and  despatch  in  the  new  form.  From  the  writings 
of  St.  Jerome  and  others  it  is  evident  that  Bibles  in 
codex  form  existed  at  a very  early  date.  When  once 
this  form  of  multiplying  texts  was  adopted  by  the  Church, 
its  rapid  diffusion  became  a matter  of  certainty  through 
the  medium  of  monastic  institutions.  The  form  adopted 
for  the  Bible  would  naturally  become  the  model  for 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  books  of  all  kinds.  Thus 
the  vellum  codex  was  destined  to  be  the  recipient  of 
Christian  literature,  as  the  papyrus  roll  had  been  that 
of  the  pagan  world. 

Still,  however,  for  the  older  literature  the  papyrus 
continued  to  some  extent  to  hold  its  ground ; 8 although 
even  in  this  department  the  codex  began  at  once  to  make 
inroads.  For,  as  regards  the  works  of  great  standard 
authors,  such  as  Homer  in  Greek  and  Cicero  in  Latin, 
there  is  evidence  that  even  in  the  earliest  centuries  of 
our  era  the  codex  form  was  not  uncommon.9  In  St. 

8 Birt,  109.  9 Ibid.  113. 
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Jerome’s  days  vellum  MSS.  of  the  classics  appear  to  have 
been  in  ordinary  use,  for  his  library  of  vellum  codices 
included  works  of  profane  literature.1  In  the  end,  the 
book  form  became  so  general  that  even  papyrus  was 
put  together  in  leaves  and  quires  in  the  same  way  as 
vellum.  Several  specimens  of  such  papyrus  books  still 
exist,  as  has  been  already  noticed.2 

Gatherings  or  Quires. 

The  earliest  MSS.  on  vellum  are  usually  of  the  broad 
quarto  size,  in  which  the  width  equals,  or  nearly  equals, 
the  height.  The  quires  of  which  they  are  composed 
consist,  in  most  instances,  of  eight  leaves,  that  is,  of 
four  folded  sheets,  rerpas  or  rerpahiov,  quaternio  (whence 
our  word  quire),  and  this  number  continued  in  general 
favour  for  all  sizes  of  volumes  throughout  the  middle 
ages.  Quires  of  three  sheets  or  six  leaves,  of  five  sheets 
or  ten  leaves,  and  of  six  sheets  or  twelve  leaves,  are  also 
met  with.  For  example,  the  famous  Codex  Yaticanus 
of  the  Greek  Bible  is  made  up  of  ten-leaved  quires. 
Each  quire  was  actually  numbered  or  signed,  to  use  the 
technical  word,  either  at  the  beginning,  in  the  upper 
margin,  or,  more  generally  at  the  end,  in  the  lower  inner 
corner.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  the  signatures 
are  at  the  beginnings  of  the  quires,  in  the  centre  of  the 
upper  margin.  The  numbers  were  frequently,  in  Latin 
MSS.,  accompanied  with  the  letter  Q (for  quaternio ). 
The  practice  of  numbering  the  leaves  of  the  quires,  e.g . 
A.  i.,  A.  ii.,  A.  iii.,  etc.,  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century. 
Catch-words,  exclamantes,  to  connect  the  quires  together, 
first  appear,  but  rarely,  in  the  eleventh  century ; from 
the  twelfth  century  they  become  common. 

In  putting  together  the  sheets  for  the  quire,  care  was 
generally  taken  to  lay  them  in  such  a way  that  hair- 
side  faced  hair-side,  and  flesh-  (or  inner)  side  faced 
flesh-side.  Thus,  when  the  book  was  opened,  the 
two  pages  before  the  reader  had  the  same  appearance, 
either  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  hair- side  or  the  whiter 

1 Ibid . 115.  2 Above,  p.  34. 
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surface  of  the  flesh-side.  In  Greek  MSS.  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sheets  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a system : 
the  first  or  lowest  sheet  being  laid  with  the  flesh-side 
downwards  so  that  when  the  sheets  were  folded  that  side 
always  formed  the  first  page  of  the  quire.3  In  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  however,  the  first  page  of  a quire  is  the 
hair-side  of  the  skin.  In  Latin  MSS.  also  the  hair-side 
appears  to  have  generally  begun  the  quire. 

To  the  folded  sheet  was  given  the  title  diploma ; 
a barbarous  mediaeval  name  for  it  was  arcus .4  The  leaf 
was  xapriov,  <j>vWov,  folium . The  line  of  writing  was 
arL^oSj  versus,  linea,  and  riga. 

Ruling. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ruled 
lines  of  vellum  MSS.  were  drawn  with  a hard-pointed 
instrument,  a blunt  bodkin  or  stilus,  on  one  side  of  the 
leaf,  the  lines  being  impressed  with  sufficient  force  to 
cause  them  to  stand  out  in  relief  on  the  other  side.  The 
ruling  was  almost  invariably  on  the  hair-  (or  outer)  side  of 
the  skin.  Marginal  lines  were  drawn  to  bound  the  text 
laterally.  The  distances  of  the  horizontal  lines  from  one 
another  were  marked  off  with  pricks  of  the  compass  in 
vertical  order  down  the  page.  In  earlier  MSS.  these 
prickings  are  often  found  near  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  or 
at  least  within  the  space  occupied  by  the  text,  and  the 
lines  are  drawn  right  across  the  sheet  and  not  confined 
within  the  vertical  boundaries.  It  was  afterwards  the 
custom  to  prick  off  the  spaces  close  to  the  margin  and  to 
keep  the  ruled  lines  within  limits;  and  eventually  the 
prickings  often  disappeared  when  the  edges  were  shorn 
by  the  binder.  Each  sheet  should  be  ruled  separately ; 
but  two  or  more  sheets  were  not  infrequently  laid  and 
ruled  together,  the  lines  being  so  deeply  drawn  on  the 
upper  sheet  that  the  lower  sheets  also  received  the 
impressions.  In  rare  instances  lines  are  found  ruled  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  Codex 

3 C.  R.  Gregory,  Les  Cahiers  des  MSS.  Grecs.  in  the  Comptes 
Eendus  of  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,  1885,  p.  261. 

4 Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  153. 
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Alexandrinus.  In  this  MS.  also,  and  in  some  other  early 
codices,  ruling  was  not  drawn  for  every  line  of  writing, 
but  was  occasionally  spaced  so  that  some  lines  of  the 
text  lay  in  the  spaces  while  others  stood  on  the  ruled 
lines.  Ruling  with  the  lead  point  or  plummet  came  into 
ordinary  use  in  the  twelfth  century ; coloured  ink  was 
also  used  for  ruled  lines  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Arrangement  of  the  Text. 

The  text,  which  in  early  MSS.  was  written  continuously 
without  separation  of  words,  might  be  written  across  the 
face  of  the  page  ; and  in  some  cases,  as  in  poetical  works, 
no  other  arrangement  could  well  be  followed.  But,  con- 
tinuing the  system  observed  in  the  papyrus  rolls,  the 
arrangement  in  columns  was  usual.  The  superior  con- 
venience of  the  column  over  the  long  line  is  obvious,  par- 
ticularly when  a small  character  was  the  type  of  writing. 
The  number  of  columns  in  a page  was  ordinarily  two  ; but 
three  and  even  four  were  also  allowed.  The  Codex 
Sinaiticus  of  the  Greek  Bible  has  four  columns  in  a page, 
so  that  the  open  book  presents  a series  of  eight  columns 
to  the  reader,  which,  it  has  been  observed,  would  forcibly 
recall  the  long  row  of  paginse  of  the  papyrus  roll.5  The 
Codex  Yaticanus  has  three  columns  in  a page  in  the 
portion  containing  the  Old  Testament ; and  other  early 
MSS.  or  fragments  of  MSS.  exhibit  the  same  arrange- 
ment, e.g.  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Sallust,  the  Latin 
Pentateuch  of  Lyons,  and  others  in  the  libraries  of  Rome, 
Milan,  etc.6  But  the  tri-columnar  system  appears  to  have 
been  generally  abandoned  after  the  sixth  century.  The 
Utrecht  Psalter,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
century,  in  triple  columns,  is  not  an  instance  which  counts 
for  late  usage,  the  MS.  being  only  an  exact  copy  of  an 

5 The  phrase  of  Eusebius,  Vita  Const,  iv.  37,  <leV  tto\vt€\cos 
r](ncr)fjL€voL r revyecri  Tpuraa  kcll  Terpaa-fraV  probably  refers  to  the 
number  of  columns.  See  Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  149. 

6 See  Wattenbach,  Schriftw.  149.  It  may  also  be  noted  that 
the  most  ancient  dated  MS.  in  existence,  the  Syriac  MS.  of 
a.d.  411,  containing  the  Recognitions  of  Clement  of  Rome  (Brit. 
Mus.  Add.  MS.  12,150),  is  written  in  triple  columns. 
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older  codex.7  Usually  the  later  examples  are  the  result 
of  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Psalters  in  parallel  ver- 
sions or  languages.8  A late  instance,  however,  of  a text 
written  in  this  fashion,  without  any  compelling  causes, 
occurs  in  the  Latin  Bible  of  the  9th  century,  Add.  MS. 
24,142,  in  the  British  Museum. 

With  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  text  into 
paragraphs,  and  more  particularly  into  the  short  sen- 
tences known  as  an^ol,  the  reader  is  referred  to  what 
is  said  below  under  the  heads  of  Punctuation  and 
Stichometry. 

As  already  noticed,  the  text  of  early  MSS.  was  gene- 
rally written  continuously  without  separation  of  the 
words ; and  this  practice  continued  as  a rule  down 
to  about  the  ninth  century.  But  even  when  the  scribes 
had  begun  to  break  up  their  lines  into  words,  it  still 
continued  to  be  the  fashion  to  attach  short  words, 
e.g . prepositions,  to  those  which,  immediately  followed 
them.  It  was  hardly  before  the  eleventh  century  that 
a perfect  system  of  separately-written  words  was  esta- 
blished in  Latin  MSS.  In  Greek  MSS.  it  may  be  said 
that  the  system  was  at  no  time  perfectly  followed,  for, 
even  when  the  words  were  distinguished,  there  was 
always  a tendency  to  separate  them  inaccurately. 

The  first  lines  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  text,  as  for 
example  the  several  books  of  the  Bible,  were  often 
written  in  red  for  distinction. 

In  order  to  save  space,  and  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
into  a line,  or  to  avoid  division  of  a word,  the  letters 
were  often  written  smaller  towards  the  end  of  the  line  ; 
and  in  Latin  MSS.,  with  the  same  object,  two  or  more 
letters  were  linked  or  combined  in  a monogrammatic 
form. 

At  first,  in  uncial  Latin  MSS.,  there  was  no  enlarge- 
ment of  letters  in  any  part  of  the  text  to  mark  the 

7 The  later  copies  of  this  Psalter  also  maintain  the  same 
arrangement. 

8 A Psalter  in  four  parallel  columns  (the  Greek  and  the  three 
Latin  versions),  a.d.  1105,  is  in  the  Bibl.  Rationale,  MS.  Lat. 
2195.  See  Pal.  Soc.  i.  156. 
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beginnings  of  sections  or  chapters;  yet,  in  some  of  the 
earliest  examples,  the  first  letter  of  the  page,  without 
regard  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  text,  is  made 
larger  than  the  rest. 

Rubrics  and  titles  and  colophons  (that  is,  titles,  etc., 
written  at  the  ends  of  books)  were  at  first  written  in 
the  same  characters  as  the  text ; afterwards  it  was 
found  convenient,  as  a distinction,  to  employ  different 
characters.  Thus  in  later  uncial  Latin  MSS.  titles 
might  be  in  capitals  or  rustic  capitals ; in  minuscule 
MSS.  they  might  be  written  in  capitals  or  uncials.  The 
convenience  of  having  the  title  at  the  beginning  of  a 
MS.,  instead  of  only  in  colophon-form  at  the  end,  was 
soon  recognized ; but  the  use  of  the  colophon  still  con- 
tinued, the  designation  of  a work  being  frequently 
recorded  in  both  title  and  colophon  down  to  the  latest 
period. 

Running  titles  or  bead-lines  appear  in  even  some  of 
the  earliest  MSS.,  in  the  same  characters  as  the  text, 
but  of  smaller  size. 

In  the  division  of  words  at  the  end  of  a line,  it  was 
the  ancient  practice  to  break  off  with  a complete  syllable. 
In  Greek,  however,  in  the  case  of  compound  words,  ; 
the  last  consonant  of  the  prefix  was  carried  on  to 
the  next  syllable,  if  this  was  a vowel  or  began  with  a 
vowel,  as  rca-Tel-Sov ; and  the  same  method  was  ob- 
served with  a preposition  and  the  following  word,  as 
Ka-ri-fiov.  With  such  a system  in  vogue  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  it  extended  occasionally  to  other  cases, 
as  rav-rov In  simple  words  the  sigma  was  not  un- 
commonly carried  on  to  a following  consonant,  as  /m eyc- 

<7TO?. 

In  Latin  MSS.,  while  the  observance  of  the  true 
syllabic  division  was  maintained  according  to  ancient 
usage,  and,  when  two  consonants  came  together,  they 
were  properly  assigned  to  their  several  syllables,  as 
dic-tus,  prop-ter,  ig-navus,  pris-cus , hos-pes , hos-tis , yet 
in  some  ancient  texts  the  first  consonant  is  drawn  over 
to  the  second,  as  di-ctus , ho-stis , etc.,  in  accordance  with 
the  Greek  practice  noticed  above;  and  in  some  MSS.  we 
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find  the  older  style  altered  to  suit  the  later,  as  in  the 
Fulda  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  corrected  in  the  sixth 
century  by  Victor  of  Capua,1  and  the  Harley  Gospels  of 
about  the  year  600.2 

The  coupling  stroke  or  hyphen,  to  indicate  connection 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  divided  word,  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  in  the  early  centuries.  A point  per- 
forms this  duty  in  early  instances.  In  the  eleventh 
century  the  hyphen  at  the  end  of  the  line  shows  itself 
on  a few  occasions ; in  the  twelfth  century  it  becomes 
more  systematic,  and  is  also  repeated  at  the 


The  earliest  form  in  which  a system  of  punctuation 
appears  is  that  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  wherein 
the  several  words  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
single,  double,  or  treble  dots  or  points.  This,  however, 
is  not  punctuation  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term 
— the  system  whereby  sentences  are  marked  out,  and 
the  sense  of  the  text  is  made  clear. 

The  ancient  practice  of  writing  literary  texts  con- 
tinuously, without  distinction  of  words,  was  not,  indeed, 
quite  universal ; for  the  astronomical  treatise  known  as 
the  ’Ei fiotjov  re^vr),  earlier  than  154  b.c.,  at  Paris,  is  an 
instance  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was  certainly  by  far 
the  more  ordinary  method,  and  in  the  uncial  vellum 
MSS.  of  the  earlier  middle  ages  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  only  method  that  was  followed.  In  the  docu- 
ments of  ordinary  life  the  distinction  of  words  was,  from 
early  times,  more  frequently,  though  still  only  partially, 
observed.  When  the  minuscule  writing  came  into  use 
as  the  literary  hand,  separation  of  the  words  from  one 
another  gradually  followed ; but  never  was  this  system 
fully  perfected.  For  example,  prepositions  were  still 
attached  to  the  following  words,  and  there  was  always 

1 Zangemeister  and  Wattenbach,  Exemjola  Godd.  Lot tab. 
xxxiv. 

2 Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Anc.  MSS.,  pt..  ii.  p.  14. 


of  the  next  line. 
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a tendency  to  detach  a final  letter,  and  to  attach  it  to 
the  next  following  word. 

The  inconvenience  which  we  experience  in  reading  a 
continuously  written  text  could  not  have  been  so  greatly 
felt  by  the  scholars  of  the  old  Greek  world  ; otherwise 
separation  of  words,  and  a perfect  system  of  punctuation, 
would  have  been  established  long  before  was  actually 
the  case.  Still  the  distinction  of  paragraphs  was  found 
a necessity  at  an  ancient  period.  Hence  arose  the 
dividing  stroke,  the  TrapdypacfroSj  known,  at  all  events,  | 
as  early  as  Aristotle’s  time,  separating  paragraphs  by 
being  inserted  between  them  at  the  beginnings  of  lines ; 
but,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  stroke  really  belonged 
to  the  concluding  paragraph,  and  marked  its  termina- 
tion, and  did  not  form  an  initial  sign  for  the  new  para- 
graph which  followed.  The  paragraph-mark  was  not, 
however,  uniformly  the  horizontal  stroke  ; the  wedge  > 
(Sf7rX,i}),  the  mark  which  is  also  often  found  at  the 
end  of  a work,  7 (/ copoovfa ),  and  similar  forms  were  em- 
ployed. This  system  of  distinguishing  paragraphs  ap- 
pears in  use  in  the  early  papyri,  and  analogously  the 
dividing  stroke  marks  off  the  speeches  of  the  different 
characters  in  the  surviving  papyrus  fragments  of  the 
tragedians,  as,  for  example,  in  the  very  ancient  remains 
of  the  Antiope  of  Euripides. 

But  to  write  every  paragraph  distinct  by  itself  would 
have  entailed  a certain  loss  of  space.  If  the  last  line 
were  short,  there  would  remain  a vacant  space  after  it, 
unoccupied  by  writing.  In  the  earliest  specimens  there- 
fore we  find  this  space  occupied  by  the  first  words  of 
the  next  paragraph,  a slight  break  being  left  to  mark 
its  commencement,  thus  : — 

€CO  M €© A O V r A PA H 

TTOYOAYMTTIAAIMEN 

The  next  step  was  to  draw  back  the  first  letter  of  the 
first  full  line  of  the  new  paragraph,  and- leave  it  slightly 
projecting  into  the  margin ; and  then  lastly  to  enlarge  it. 
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The  letter  made  thus  prominent  being  a sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  commencement  of  the  new  paragraph, 
the  stroke  or  wedge  between  the  lines  was  no  longer 
necessary  and  ordinarily  disappeared,  Thus  the  two 
lines  given  above  would,  in  this  last  stage  of  develop- 
ment, be  written  thus  : — 

€COM€0A  OVrAPAH 
TTOYOAYMTTIAAIM6N 

Of  course,  if  the  paragraph  commenced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a line,  the  large  letter  took  its  natural  place  as 
the  initial ; but,  arranged  as  above,  any  letter,  even  one 
in  the  middle  of  a word,  might  be  enlarged. 

This  system  is  found  in  action  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus,  attributed  to  the  5th  century,  and  continued  to 
be  practised  throughout  the  middle  ages.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that,  although  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  large  initial,  the  paragraph  mark  also 
appears  in  this  MS.,  but  generally  in  anomalous  positions, 
particularly  above  the  initial  letters  of  the  different  books 
— an  indication  that  the  scribes  of  the  day  had  already 
begun  to  forget  the  meaning  and  proper  use  of  the 
mark. 

We  next  have  to  consider  punctuation  by  points.  As 
already  stated,  these  were  used  in  ancient  inscriptions. 
The  earliest  instance  of  their  employment  in  a Greek 
MS.  occurs  in  the  very  ancient  fragment  known  as 
the  Artemisia  papyrus,  at  Vienna,  wherein  the  double 
point  (:)  occasionally  closes  a sentence.  Again,  in  the 
fragments  of  the  Phsedo  of  Plato,  found  at  Gurob,  the 
same  double  point  appears  as  a mark  of  punctuation  ; 
and  it  may  also  be  here  added  that  a short  horizontal 
stroke  or  dash  also  serves  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
different  speeches  in  the  same  fragments.  The  double 
point  also,  in  addition  to  the  Trapdypacjyo^j  occasionally 
marks  the  close  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Paris  papyrus 
49,  a letter  of  about  160  b.c.  But  such  isolated  instances 
merely  show  that  there  was  a knowledge  of  the  value  of 
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such  marks  of  punctuation,  which,  however,  in  practice 
were  not  systematically  employed. 

A more  regular  system  was  developed  in  the  schools 
of  Alexandria,  its  invention  being  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium  (260  b.c.).  This  was  the  use  of 
the  full  point  with  certain  values  in  certain  positions 
(Secret?)  : the  high  point  (ariyfir}  reXeia),  equivalent  to  a 
full  stop;  the  point  on  the  line  (y'TToaTiyfJLrj) , a shorter 
pause,  equivalent  to  our  semicolon ; and  the  point  in  a 
middle  position  (any fir)  fAecnj),  an  ordinary  pause,  equi- 
valent to  our  comma.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  the 
middle  and  high  points  are  pretty  generally  used.  But 
the  middle  point  eventually  disappeared ; and  about  the 
ninth  century  the  comma  was  introduced.  It  also  became 
a common  practice  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  a paragraph 
or  chapter  with  a more  emphatic  sign,  such  as  two  or 
more  dots  with  or  without  a horizontal  dash,  : , , 

The  mark  of  interrogation  also  first  appears  about  the 
8th  or  9th  century. 

Punctuation. — Latin. 

The  punctuation  of  Latin  MSS.  followed  in  some 
respects  the  systems  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  poem  on  the 
Battle  of  Actium,  found  at  Herculaneum,  points  are  used 
to  mark  off  the  words,  a practice  borrowed  from  inscrip- 
tions; and  in  the  early  MSS.  of  Virgil  in  the  Vatican 
Library  points  are  found  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
although  they  appear  to  be  due  to  a second,  but  still 
early,  hand.  From  the  Latin  grammarians  we  know  that 
they  adopted  the  Greek  system  of  punctuation  by  points 
(Secret?,  positurse ),  to  which  they  gave  the  titles  of 
“ distinctio  finalis,”  “ subdistinctio,”  and  “ distinctio 
media  ” ; but  in  practice  we  find  that  the  scribes  used 
the  points  without  consistently  adhering  to  their 
meaning. 

In  some  of  the  more  ancient  MSS.  marks  of  punctua- 
tion are  entirely  wanting,  only  a short  space  being  left 
blank  in  the  line  to  indicate  the  conclusion  of  a passage 
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or  paragraph,  as  in  Greek  MSS.,  but  without  the  accom- 
panying dividing  line  (7rapdypa(j)o<;)  or  the  enlarged  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  full  line,  which  the  Greek 
scribes  employed.  Yet  the  paragraph  mark  was  used  to 
separate  paragraphs  or  divisions  of  the  text  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Actium)  when  the 
new  paragraph  began  a line ; and  its  eventual  conver- 
sion from  a mere  sign  of  separation  between  two  para- 
graphs into  a sign  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  new 
paragraph  was  a natural  development.  Our  modern  % 
is  directly  derived  from  the  simple  ancient  form  T . 

In  early  uncial  MSS.  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
point,  more  often  in  the  middle  position,  used  as  an 
ordinary  stop ; and  at  the  end  of  a paragraph  or  chapter, 
a colon,  or  colon  and  dash,  or  a number  of  points, 
occasionally  indicate  a final  stop.  In  the  seventh  century 
the  high  point  is  used  with  the  force  of  a comma,  the  semi- 
colon with  its  modern  value,  and  a point  and  virgule,  *7, 
or  other  combinations  of  points,  as  a full  stop.  In  the 
Carloviugian  period  and  the  next  centuries  we  have  the 
inverted  semicolon,  holding  a position  between  our  comma 
and  semicolon,  and  the  comma  itself.  The  origin  of  the 
former  of  these  is  uncertain.  It  appears  first  with  some 
regularity  in  MSS.  of  the  eighth  century  ; but  it  is 
noticeable  that  a mark  which  resembles  it  occurs  in  the 
Actium  poem,  being  there  formed  by  the  addition  of  an 
oblique  stroke  to  an  ordinary  point.  Along  with  these 
later  signs  also  appears  the  mark  of  interrogation  in 
common  use. 


Breathings  and  Accents  and  Other  Signs.— Greek. 

Breathings  and  accents,  like  the  Greek  system  of 
punctuation  by  points  noticed  above,  are  also  attributed 
to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  as  part  of  the  Se/ca  irpoaa *- 
hiaty  of  which  he  is  called  the  inventor. 

The  rough  (h)  and  the  smooth  (h)  breathings  ( TTveifiara ) 
at  first  represented  the  left  and  the  right  half  of  the 
letter  H,  which  itself  was  originally  the  aspirate.  They 
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were  soon  worn  down  to  L and  j,  in  which  shapes  they 
are  found  in  early  MSS. ; and  eventually  these  square 
forms  became  the  rounded  f and  * , the  period  at  which 
they  definitely  arrived  at  this  last  stage  being  the  12th 
century.  Only  occasionally  are  marks  of  breathing  found 
in  the  more  ancient  MSS.,  and  then  it  is  generally  the 
rough  breathing  that  is  distinguished. 

The  accents  (t ovoi)  are : the  grave  ' (ftapela),  or 
ordinary  tone;  the  acute  9 (o%ela),  marking  a rise  in 
the  voice ; and  the  circumflex  " (dgvfiapela  or  TrepicnrcD- 
lievrj),  combining  the  other  two,  and  indicating  a rise 
and  fall  or  slide  of  the  voice.  Originally,  in  theory,  all 
syllables  which  were  not  marked  with  the  acute  accent 
or  circumflex  received  the  grave  accent,  as  ©eoScopo 9; 
and  several  examples  of  this  actually  occur  in  the  Harris 
Homer.  In  the  same  MS.,  and  occasionally  in  the 
Bankes  Homer,  we  also  see  instances  of  the  indication 
of  normally  oxytone  words  (in  which  the  acute  accent 
falls  on  the  last  syllable)  by  placing  a grave  accent  on 
the  penultimate,  as  eXcov.  In  later  MSS.  a double  accent 
marks  emphatically  pev  and  Se. 

Breathings  and  accents  were  not  systematically  applied 
to  Greek  texts  before  the  seventh  century. 

The  rest  of  the  ten  signs  attributed  to  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium,  to  assist  in  the  correct  reading  of  texts, 
are  as  follows  : — 

The  xpoW,  or  marks  to  distinguish  a long  (")  and  a 
short  (w  ) syllable,  instances  of  their  employment  occur- 
ring in  the  Harris  Homer  and  in  some  other  early  docu- 
ments on  papyrus. 

The  hiaaroXr)  or  v7ro$ia<TTo\r),  a virgule  or  comma  in- 
serted between  words  where  the  distinction  might  be 
ambiguous,  as  ecm,  vovs,  not  eanv,  ovs. 

The  hyphen  ( vcfxsv ),  a curve  or  line  drawn  under  the 
letters  to  indicate  connection,  as,  for  example,  to  indicate 
compound  words.  In  the  Harris  Homer  the  hyphen, 
in  the  form  of  a long  straight  line,  is  used  for  this 
purpose. 

The  apostrophe  (aTroarpofyos) , which,  besides  marking 
elision,  was  used  for  other  purposes,  and  whose  form 
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varied  from  a curve  to  a straight  accent  or  even  a mere 
dot.  It  was  very  generally  placed  in  early  MSS.  after 
a foreign  name,  or  a name  not  having  a Greek  termina- 
tion, as,  for  example,  ’ Af3paa/n\  and  after  a word  ending 
in  a hard  consonant,  as  k,  %,  yjr,  and  also  in  p . When 
a double  consonant  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a word,  an 
apostrophe  was  placed  above  the  first  or  between  the 
two  letters.  In  a papyrus  of  a.d.  542  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  123), 
a dot  represents  the  apostrophe  in  this  position ; and  in 
a MS.  of  the  8th  or  9th  century  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  126),  a 
double  apostrophe  is  employed.  The  apostrophe  is  also 
used  to  distinguish  two  concurrent  vowels,  as  L/aaTiaav- 
t cop.  In  some  instances  it  is  even  placed  between  two 
different  consonants,  as  e.g.  aped ' fio?,  in  the  Vienna  MS. 
of  Dioscorides. 

In  addition  to  the  marks  and  signs  already  noticed, 
there  are  some  others  which  occur  in  Greek  MSS. 

Marks  of  diaeresis,  placed  over  i and  v when  at  the 
beginning  of  a word  or  when  they  do  not  form  a diph- 
thong with  a foregoing  vowel,  occur  in  papyri,  being 
either  a single  or  double  dot  or  short  stroke,  or,  in  some 
instances,  a short  accent;  in  later  MSS.  the  form  is 
usually  a double  dot. 

Quotations  are  indicated  by  marks  in  the  margin,  the 
most  common  being  the  arrow-head,  > or  <,  and  the 
cross,  horizontal  stroke,  or  waved  stroke  being  also  used. 
More  rarely,  quoted  passages  are  indented,  that  is,  writ- 
ten within  the  marginal  line  of  the  text. 

To  distinguish  words  consisting  of  a single  letter,  a 
short  acute  accent  or  similar  mark  is  found  in  use,  as,  in 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  to  mark  rj  in  its  various  mean- 
ings as  a word.  Apparently  from  ignorance  or  confusion 
the  scribes  of  this  MS.  even  placed  a mark  on  rj  when 
merely  a letter  in  a word.  The  article  6 is  found  simi- 
larly distinguished  in  a papyrus  of  a.d.  595  (Pal.  Soc.  ii. 

To  fill  small  spaces  left  vacant  at  the  end  of  a line,  an 
arrow-head  or  tick  was  employed  ; as,  for  example,  in 
the  papyrus  of  Hyperides  (. Lycophron ),  and  in  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus. 
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Arbitrary  signs,  or  signs  composed  of  dots  or  strokes, 
are  used  as  reference  marks  to  marginal  scholia,  or  to 
indicate  insertion  of  omitted  words  or  passages.  In  the 
papyrus  of  Hyperides  ( Lycophron ) the  place  for  inser- 
tion of  an  omitted  line  is  marked,  and  has  the  word 
avoo , while  the  line  itself,  written  in  the  margin  above, 
has  Karo).  In  the  papyrus  of  Aristotle  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Athens,  a letter  or  word  inserted  between  the 
lines  has  sometimes  a dot  on  each  side. 

In  the  same  manner  various  signs  are  employed  to 
indicate  transposition,  such  as  numerical  letters,  or  (as 
in  the  papyrus  of  Aristotle)  slanting  strokes  and  dots 
(/•)  placed  above  the  words. 

To  distinguish  words  or  other  combinations  of  letters 
from  the  rest  of  the  text,  a line  was  drawn  above  them ; 
thus  the  grammatical  forms  in  the  papyrus  attributed 
to  Tryphon,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  reference 
letters  in  the  Oxford  Euclid  of  a.d.  888  are  so  marked. 

Besides  actually  striking  out  a letter  or  word  or 
passage  with  a pen- stroke,  the  ancient  scribes  indicated 
erasure  by  including  the  word  or  passage  between  in- 
verted commas  or  brackets  or  dots,  one  at  the  beginning 
and  one  at  the  end;  sometimes  by  accents  above,  as 
e.g.  toots  (to  erase  the  v ),  id  and  7 ravra  (to  cover  the 
whole  word),  as  seen  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ; some- 
times by  a line  above,  as  /cat ; sometimes  by  a dot  above, 
rarely  below,  each  letter. 

Accents  and  other  Signs. — Latin. 

Accents  were  seldom  used  by  Latin  scribes.  Occa- 
sionally they  mark  a monosyllabic  word,  as  the  exclama- 
tion 6,  or  a preposition,  as  a ; and  sometimes  they  are 
employed  to  emphasize  a syllable. 

As  in  Greek  MSS.,  quotations  are  indicated  by  marks 
in  the  margin  or  by  indentation;  and  arbitrary  signs 
are  used  to  mark  the  place  of  insertion  of  omissions. 
Common  reference  marks  are  hd  hs  = hie  deest,  hoc 
supra  or  hie  scribas,  etc.  Transposition  of  words  might 
be  indicated  in  various  ways,  as  by  letters  or  numbers, 
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and  very  commonly  by  oblique  strokes  above  the  line, 
as  men  mater  = mater  mea. 

Finally,  for  correction,  the  simple  method  of  striking 
out  with  the  pen  and  interlining  or  adding  in  the  mar- 
gin was  followed,  as  well  as  that  of  marking  words  or 
letters  for  deletion  with  dots  above  or  below  them. 

Besides  the  above,  other  marks  and  signs  are  found  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  such  as  the  private  marks 
of  correctors  or  readers.  There  are  also  critical  symbols, 
such  as  the  diple  and  the  asterisk  employed  by  Aris- 
tarchus in  the  texts  of  Homer,  and  the  obelus  and 
asterisk  used  by  St.  Jerome  to  distinguish  certain  pas- 
sages in  versions  of  the  Latin  Psalter.  But  the  con- 
sideration of  these  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
work. 


Palimpsests. 

A palimpsest  MS.  is  one  from  which  the  first  writing 
has  been  rubbed  off  in  order  to  make  the  leaves  ready  to 
receive  fresh  writing.  Sometimes  this  process  was  re- 
peated, and  the  leaves  finally  received  a third  text,  the 
MS.  being  in  such  a case  doubly  palimpsest.  This 
method  of  obtaining  writing  material  was  practised  in 
early  times.  The  term  “ palimpsest  ” is  used  by  Ca- 
tullus,1 apparently  with  reference  to  papyrus ; also  by 
Cicero  in  a passage  2 wherein  he  is  evidently  speaking  of 
waxen  tablets  ; and  by  Plutarch,  who  narrates 3 that 
Plato  compared  Dionysius  to  a / 3l(3\Lov  iraXLfxylr^arov,  his 
tyrannical  nature,  Sucre/c7r\uTO?,  showing  through  like  the 
imperfectly  erased  writing  of  a palimpsest  MS.,  that  is, 
a papyrus  roll  from  which  the  first  writing  had  been 
washed.  The  word,  however,  indicating,  as  it  does,  the 
action  of  scraping  or  rubbing,  could  originally  have  only 
been  strictly  applied  to  material  strong  enough  to  bear 
such  treatment,  as  vellum  or  waxen  tablets.  Papyrus 
could  only  be  washed,  not  scraped  or  rubbed,  and  the 


1 Carm.  xxii.  5.  2 Ad  Fam.  vii.  18. 

3 Gum  princip.  philosoph.,  ad  fin. 
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application  of  the  term  to  a twice- written  papyrus  or 
waxen  tablet  or  vellum  MS.  indifferently,  proves  that 
the  term  had  become  so  current  as  to  have  passed  beyond 
its  strict  meaning. 

If  the  first  writing  were  thoroughly  removed  from  the 
surface  of  vellum,  none  of  it,  of  course,  could  ever  be  re- 
covered. But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  appears  to  have 
been  often  very  imperfectly  effaced ; and  even  if,  to  all 
appearance,  the  vellum  was  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition of  an  unwritten  surface,  yet  slight  traces  of  the 
text  might  remain  which  chemical  re-agents,  or  even  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  might  again  intensify  and 
make  legible.  Thus  many  capital  and  uncial  texts  have 
been  recovered  from  palimpsest  MSS.  Of  modern 
chemical  re-agents  used  in  the  restoration  of  such  texts 
the  most  harmless  is  probably  hydro-sulphuret  of 
ammonia. 

Great  destruction  of  vellum  MSS.  of  the  early  cen- 
turies of  our  era  must  have  followed  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Political  and  social  changes  would 
interfere  with  the  market,  and  writing  material  would 
become  scarce  and  might  be  supplied  from  MSS. 
which  had  become  useless  and  were  considered  idle 
encumbrances  of  the  shelves.  In  the  case  of  Greek 
MSS.,  so  great  was  their  consumption  that  a synodal 
decree  of  the  year  691  forbade  the  destruction  of 
MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  fathers,  imperfect  or 
injured  volumes  excepted.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no 
entire  work  has  in  any  instance  been  found  in  the  original 
text  of  a palimpsest,  but  that  portions  of  different  MSS. 
were  taken  to  make  up  a volume  for  a second  text. 

The  most  valuable  Latin  texts  are  found  in  the 
volumes  which  were  re-written  from  the  seventh  to  the 
ninth  centuries.  In  many  instances  the  works  of  classi- 
cal writers  have  been  obliterated  to  make  room  for 
patristic  literature  or  grammatical  works.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  classical  texts  having 
been  written  over  Biblical  MSS. ; but  these  are  of  late 
date. 

In  the  great  Syriac  collection  of  MSS.  which  were 
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obtained  from  tbe  monastery  in  the  Nitrian  Desert 
of  Egypt  and  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  many  im- 
portant texts  have  been  recovered.  A volume  contain- 
ing a work  of  Severus  of  Antioch,  of  the  beginning  of 
the  9th  century,  is  written  on  palimpsest  leaves  taken 
from  MSS.  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  of  the  6th  century  (Gat.  Anc.  MSS.  i.  pis.  9, 
10)  and  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid  of  the  7th  or  8th 
century.  Another  volume  of  the  same  collection  is 
doubly  palimpsest,  a Syriac  text  of  St.  Chrysostom,  of 
the  9th  or  10th  century,  covering  a Latin  grammatical 
work  of  the  6th  century,  which  again  has  displaced  the 
annals  of  the  Latin  historian  Licinianus  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (Gat.  Anc.  MSS.  ii.  pis.  1,  2).  At  Paris  is  the 
Codex  Ephraemi,  containing  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Greek,  of  the  5th  century,  which  are  re- 
written with  works  of  Ephraem  Syrus  in  a hand  of  the 
12th  century;  and  some  fragments  of  the  Phaeton  of 
Euripides  are  found  in  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  At 
the  Vatican  are  portions  of  the  De  Republica  of 
Cicero,  of  the  4th  century,  under  the  work  of  St. 
Augustine  on  the  Psalms  of  the  7th  century ; and 
an  Arian  fragment  of  the  5th  century.  At  Verona  is 
the  famous  palimpsest  which  contains  the  MS.  of  Gaius 
of  the  5th  century,  as  well  as  the  Fasti  Consulares  of 
a.d.  486.  At  Milan  are  the  fragments  of  Plautus,  in 
rustic  capitals  of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  covered  by 
a Biblical  text  of  the  9 th  century.  Facsimiles  of  many 
of  these  MSS.  are  given  by  Zangemeister  and  Watten- 
bach  in  their  Exempla  Godicum  Latinorum. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


STICHOMETRY. 

The  Greeks  and  Eomans  measured  the  contents  of  their 
MSS.  by  lines.  In  poetry  the  unit  was  of  course  the 
verse ; in  prose  works  an  artificial  unit  had  to  be  found, 
for  no  two  scribes  would  naturally  write  lines  of  the 
same  length.  It  has  been  calculated  that  this  unit  was 
a standard  line  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  syllables,  or  thirty- 
four  to  thirty-eight  letters,  that  is,  an  average  Homeric 
line,  called  by  the  earlier  writers  eVo?,  afterwards 

Kecords  of  the  measurements  of  prose  works  are 
found  in  two  forms : in  references  to  the  extent  of  the 
works  of  particular  authors  made  by  later  writers,  and 
in  the  entries  of  the  actual  figures  in  MSS.  These  latter 
entries  may  actually  give  the  extent  of  the  MSS.  in 
which  they  are  found ; but  more  frequently  they  trans- 
mit the  measurements  of  the  archetypes.  The  quotations 
found  in  Greek  writers  are  fairly  numerous,  and  were 
no  doubt  mainly  derived  from  the  catalogues  of  libraries, 
where  details  of  this  nature  were  collected.  Such  a 
catalogue  was  contained  in  the  famous  7 rlva/ces  of  the 
Alexandrian  libraries  published  by  Callimachus  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.c.  The  earliest  instances 
of  the  entry  of  the  actual  number  of  lines  occur  in 
papyri.  A fragment  of  Euripides,1  of  a period  earlier 
than  the  year  161  B.C.,  has  at  the  end  the  words 
CT I XO I M A.  In  the  Herculanean  papyri  are  found  such 
entries  as  <MAOAHMOY  n€PI  PHTOPIKHC  XXXX 
HH  (=4200  lines),  or  €niKOYPOY  n€PI  <!>YC€nC 

1 Un  papyrus  inedit  de  la  Bibl.  de  M.  A.  Firmin-Didot , Paris, 
1879. 
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Rf.  API0.  XXXHH  (=3200  lines),  which,  however, 
are  probably  traditional  numbers  copied  from  earlier 
examples.  In  addition  to  the  number  of  lines  we  some- 
times find  a record  of  the  number  of  columns  or 
ae\iSe<;.  Among  the  mediaeval  MSS.  which  have  sticho- 
metrical  memoranda,  a copy  of  the  Ilalieutica  of 
Oppian,  of  the  15th  century,  at  Madrid,  contains  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  leaves  (</>i! Wa)  as  well  as 
lines  in  the  several  books,  not  of  this  particular  MS., 
but  of  its  archetype.  In  like  manner  the  Lauren- 
tian  Sophocles  of  the  11th  century  has  similar 
memoranda  of  the  length  of  the  several  plays.  The 
Laurentian  MS.  of  Herodotus,  of  the  10th  century, 
and  the  Paris  MS.  of  Demosthenes,  of  the  same  period, 
afford  data  of  the  same  kind.  In  certain  of  these  more 
recent  MSS.,  as  well  as  in  the  early  papyri,  the  ancient 
system  of  Greek  numeration  is  employed — a proof  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  method  of  calculating  the  length  of 
written  works ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  later  system 
of  alphabetical  numeration  is  followed  in  some  of  the 
Herculanean  rolls. 

The  practice  of  stichometry  can  actually  be  traced 
back  to  nearly  a century  before  the  time  of  Callima- 
chus, who  has  been  sometimes  credited  with  its  inven- 
tion. Theopompus,  as  quoted  by  Photius,2  boasts  that 
he  had  written  20,000  67777  in  rhetorical  speeches,  and 
150,000  in  historical  books.  When  we  thus  find  a 
writer  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  measuring  his  works  in 
terms  which  are  clearly  intelligible  and  need  no  ex- 
planation for  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  we 
can  understand  that  even  at  that  early  period  the 
system  must  have  been  long  established  by  common 
usage. 

While  stichometrical  data  can  be  gathered  in  fairly 
large  numbers  from  Greek  literature,  those  which  are 
to  be  found  relating  to  Latin  authors  are  comparatively 
few  ; but,  such  as  they  are,  they  show  that  the  Latin 

2 Bibliotheca , cod.  176,  § 120.  See  also  Isocrates,  Panuthen . 
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versus  corresponded  closely  with  the  Greek  ezros  or 

CTTt^O?.3 

Besides  the  system  of  stichometry  just  explained,  and 
to  which,  on  account  of  its  dealing  with  the  full  measure- 
ment of  literary  works,  the  title  of  “ total  stichometry  ” 
has  been  applied,  there  was  also  another  system  in 
practice  which  has  been  named  “ partial  stichometry.” 
This  was  the  numbering  of  lines  or  verses  at  convenient 
intervals,  which,  in  the  first  place,  served  the  same 
purpose  of  literary  reference  as  our  modern  system  of 
numbering  the  verses  of  the  Bible  or  the  lines  of  a 
play  or  poem.  Instances  of  such  partial  stichometry 
indeed  are  not  very  numerous  among  existing  MSS. ; 
but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  system  was 
recognized.  Thus,  in  the  Bankes  Homer,  the  verses 
are  numbered  in  the  margin  by  hundreds,  and  the  same 
practice  is  followed  in  other  papyri  of  Homer  ( Classical 
Texts  from  Papyri  in  the  Brit.  Mus.) ; so  likewise  in  the 
Ambrosian  Pentateuch  of  the  5th  century,  at  Milan, 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  numbered  at  every  hun- 
dredth <7T^o9.  Euthalius,  a deacon  of  Alexandria  of  the 
fifth  century,  also  announces  that  he  marked  the 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles  by  fifties.  And  in  the  Codex 
Urbinas  of  Isocrates,  and  in  the  Clarke  Plato  of  a.d.  888, 
at  Oxford,  indications  of  partial  stichometry  have  been 
traced. 

The  most  practical  use  of  such  systems  of  stichometry 
was  no  doubt  a commercial  one.  By  counting  the  num- 
ber of  lines,  the  payment  of  the  scribes  could  be  exactly 
calculated  and  the  market  price  of  MSS.  arranged. 
When  once  a standard  copy  had  been  written  and  the 
number  of  ari^oi  registered,  subsequent  copies  could  be 
made  in  any  form  at  the  pleasure  of  the  scribe,  who 
need  only  enter  the  ascertained  number  of  lines  at  the 
end  of  his  work.  Thus,  in  practice,  we  find  papyri  and 
early  vellum  MSS.  written  in  narrow  columns,  the  lines 

3 See  a notice  printed  by  Mommsen  in  Hermes  t xxi.  142, 
Zur  Lateinischen  SticJiometrie , of  a MS.  at  Cheltenham  which 
affords  evidence  of  the  computation,  about  a.d.  359,  of  the  length 
of  the  works  of  Cyprian  by  the  standard  of  a Yirgilian  line. 
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of  which  by  no  means  correspond  in  length  with  the 
regulation  but  which  were  more  easily  read  with- 

out tiring  the  eye.  The  edict  of  Diocletian,  De  pretiis 
rerum  venalium , of  a.d.  301,  settled  the  tariff  for  scribes 
by  the  hundred  lines ; and  a survival  of  the  ancient 
method  of  calculating  such  remuneration  has  been  found 
in  the  practice  at  Bologna  and  other  Italian  universities, 
in  the  middle  ages,  of  paying  by  the  pecia  of  sixteen 
columns,  each  of  sixty-two  lines  with  thirty-two  letters 
to  the  line.  An  analogous  practice  in  our  own  day  is 
seen  in  the  copyist's  charge  by  the  folio  of  either  seventy- 
two  or  one  hundred  words. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  ariyoi  as  lines  of 
measurement  or  space-lines.  But  the  same  term  was 
also  applied  to  the  lines  or  short  periods  into  which  cer- 
tain texts  were  divided  in  order  to  facilitate  reading  : in 
other  words,  sense-lines.  The  works  which  would  natur- 
ally more  than  others  call  for  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  those  which  were  read  in  public  : the  speeches  of 
orators,  or  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bible  used  for 
Church  lessons.  We  have  evidence  of  an  early  and 
regular  division  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  into  short  periods  : the  cola  and  commata  to  which 
St.  Jerome  refers  in  his  preface  to  Isaiah.4  Manuscripts 
of  the  works  of  the  Latin  orator  are  still  in  existence,  the 
text  of  which  is  written  in  this  form,  one  of  them  being 
a MS.  of  the  Tusculans  and  the  De  Senectute  attri- 
buted to  the  9th  century,  at  Paris;  and  it  is  evident 
from  certain  passages  in  the  writings  of  early  rhetoricians 
that  they  were  familiar  with  this  system  in  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes. 

Suidas  explains  a colon  as  a crr/^ov  forming  a complete 
clause  ; Joannes  Siculus  lays  down  that  a clause  of  less 

4 “ Nemo  cum  Prophetas  versibus  viderit  esse  descriptos  metro 
eos  sestimet  apud  Hebraeos  ligari,  et  aliquid  simile  habere  de 
Psalmis  vel  operibus  Salomonis  : sed  quod  in  Demosthene  et 
Tullio  solet  fieri,  ut  per  cola  scribuutur  et  commata,  qui  utique 
prosa  et  non  versibus  conscripserunt,  nos  quoque,  utilitati 
legentium  providentes,  interpretationem  novam  novo  scribendi 
genere  distinximus.” 
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than  eight  syllables  is  a comma , and  that  one  of  from 
eight  to  seventeen  syllables  is  a colon.  In  the  place  cited 
above,  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  he  has,  for  convenience  in 
reading,  followed  the  system  of  the  MSS.  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  Cicero,  and  arranged  his  translation  in  this 
“ new  style  of  writing/’  But  he  had  already  found  the 
same  system  followed  in  the  Psalms  and  poetical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament — just  where  one  would  look  for  the 
first  experiment  of  casting  the  text  in  sense-lines.  Hence 
the  title  /3l/3\ol  anyripei^  or  GTiyypai  which  was  applied  to 
them.  The  system  was  gradually  extended  to  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  the  term  o-r/^o?  being  now  used 
altogether  to  mean  a sense-line,  although  the  ancient 
stichometrical  measurements  of  the  text  into  space- 
lines were  still  recorded  at  the  ’ends  of  the  books. 
Euthalius  is  credited  with  having  written  at  least  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  in  this  stichometrical  sense-arrange- 
ment ; although  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  only 
revised  the  work  of  predecessors,  also  accurately  mea- 
suring the  space-lines  and  numbering  them  as  noticed 
above.  As  might  be  expected,  one  arrangement  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible  in  rhythmical  sentences  or  lines 
of  sense  would  not  be  consistently  followed  by  all  editors 
and  scribes ; and  hence  we  find  variations  in  the  length 
of  lines  and  sentences  in  the  different  extant  Biblical 
MSS. 

TACHYGRAPHY. 

Greek. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had  a system  of  shorthand 
at  a very  early  date.  A fragment  of  an  inscription  found 
recently  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  has  been  shown  by 
Gomperz5  to  be  a portion  of  an  explanation  of  a kind  of 
shorthand,  composed  of  arbitrary  signs,  as  old  as  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  A passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius  was  for- 

J Ueber  ein  bisJier  unbelcanntes  griech.  Schrift-system  aus  der 
Mitte  des  vierten  v or christ lichen  Jahrhunderts , Wien,  1884. 
See  also  P.  Mitzschke,  Eine  griech.  Kurzschrift  aus  dem  vierten 
Jahrhundertt  in  the  Archiv  fur  Stenographies  No.  434. 
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merly  interpreted  to  imply  that  Xenophon  wrote  shorthand 
notes  ( vTrocrrj/jLeLCjoadfievo ?)  of  the  lectures  of  Socrates  ; 
but  a similar  expression  elsewhere,  which  will  not  bear 
this  meaning,  has  caused  this  idea  to  be  abandoned.  The 
first  undoubted  mention  of  a Greek  shorthand  writer  occurs 
in  a passage  in  Galen  (irepl  t<S v ISlcov  /3i/3\lcov  7 pdcfrr]), 
wherein  he  refers  to  a copy  made  by  one  who  could 
write  swiftly  in  signs,  81a  arjfieicov  eh  <ypd(j)siv  ; but 

there  is  no  very  ancient  specimen  of  Greek  tachygraphy 
in  existence.  The  occurrence,  however,  in  papyri 
of  certain  symbols  as  marks  of  contraction  or  to  repre- 
sent entire  words,  and  particularly  the  comparatively 
large  number  of  them  found  in  the  papyrus  of  Aristotle's 
work  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  written  about 
a.d.  100,  goes  to  prove  that  the  value  of  such  symbols  was 
commonly  understood  at  that  period,  and  indicates  the 
existence  of  a perfected  system  of  shorthand  writing. 
A waxen  book  of  several  tablets,  acquired  not  long 
since  by  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  33,270),  and 
assigned  to  the  3rd  century,  is  inscribed  with  characters 
which  are  surmised  to  be  in  Greek  shorthand,  the  only 
words  written  in  ordinary  letters  being  in  that  lan- 
guage. A system  of  shorthand  was  practised  by  the 
early  Christians  for  taking  down  sermons  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  synods. 

But  we  must  descend  to  the  tenth  century  before  we 
meet  with  Greek  tachygraphic  MSS.  which  have  been 
deciphered.  The  first  is  the  Paris  MS.  of  Hermogenes, 
which  contains  some  marginal  notes  in  mixed  ordinary  and 
tachygraphical  characters,  of  which  Montfaucon6  gives  an 
account  with  a table  of  forms.  Next,  there  is  a series  of 
MSS.  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  monastery  of  Grotta 
Ferrata,  viz.  the  Add.  MS.  18,231  of  the  British  Museum, 
written  in  the  year  972,  and  others  of  the  same  period 
(Pal.  80c.  ii.  pi.  28,  85,  86),  which  are  full  of  partially 
tachygraphic  texts  and  scholia,  and  also  contain  passages 
in  shorthand  pure  and  simple.  And  lastly  there  is  the 
Vatican  MS.  1809,  a volume  of  which  forty-seven  pages 


6 Palseogr.  Grsec . p.  351. 
G 2 
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are  covered  with  tachy graphic  writing  of  the  eleventh 
century,  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
study  by  Dr.  Gitlbauer  for  the  Vienna  Academy.  Some 
shorthand  passages  which  occur  in  a fourteenth  century 
MS.,  and  a passage  from  a fifteenth  century  MS.  in  the 
Vatican,  have  recently  been  published.7 

The  shorthand  system  of  these  later  examples  is 
syllabic,  the  signs,  it  is  thought,  being  formed  from 
uncials;  and  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  represents,  if  not 
a new  creation  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  at  least  a 
modification  and  not  a continuation  of  the  older  system 
— in  a word,  that  two  systems  of  Greek  shorthand  have 
existed.  For  it  is  found  that  the  forms  of  contraction 
and  abbreviation  in  Greek  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages  are 
derived  from  two  sources,  most  of  them  springing  from 
an  ancient  system,  but  others  clearly  being  contributed 
by  the  later  system  of  shorthand. 

Latin. 

According  to  Suetonius/  the  first  introduction  of 
shorthand  signs,  note , in  Rome  was  due  to  Ennius ; 
but  more  generally  the  name  of  Cicero's  freedman. 
Tiro,  is  associated  with  the  invention,  the  signs  being 
commonly  named  note  Tironiane . Seneca  is  said  to 
have  collected  the  various  note  known  at  his  time,  to 
the  number  of  5000.  Shorthand  appears  to  have  been 
taught  in  schools  under  the  empire ; and  the  emperor 
Titus  himself  is  said  to  have  been  expert  in  writing  it. 
There  seems  to  have  been,  as  it  is  natural  there  should 
have  been,  a connection  between  Greek  and  Latin  tachy- 
graphy,  certain  symbols  being  the  same  in  both. 

Down  to  the  ninth  century  the  notes  appear  to  have 
been  in  common  use.  In  the  Frankish  empire  they  are 
found  in  the  signatures  and  subscriptions  of  charters. 
They  were  also  used  by  revisers  and  annotators  of  MSS. 

7 T.  W.  Allen,  Fourteenth  Century  Tachygrajphy , in  the  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies , xi.  286;  Desrousseaux,  Surquelques  Manu- 
scrits  d,Italiei  in  the  Melanges  of  the  Ecole  Fran^aise  de  Rome, 
1886,  p.  544. 

8 “ Vulgares  notas  Ennius  primuj  mille  et  centum  invenit.” 
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The  scholia  and  glosses  in  a MS.  of  Virgil*  at  Berne, 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  century  [Pal.  Soc.  ii. 
pi.  12)  are  partially  written  in  these  signs;  but  about 
this  period  they  passed  out  of  ordinary  use.  And  yet 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  made  to  check 
their  total  extinction  ; for  there  are  still  in  existence 
MSS.  of  the  Psalter,  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
in  shorthand,  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  were  written 
for  practice.  And  the  survival  of  Tironian  lexicons,  or 
collections  of  the  signs,  copied  at  this  time,  seems  to 
point  to  an  effort  to  keep  them  in  the  recollection  of 
men.  Professional  scribes  and  notaries  continued  to 
use  them  in  subscriptions  to  charters  down  to  the 
eleventh  century. 
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The  various  methods  which  at  different  periods  have 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  meaning 
of  what  is  written,  either  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
secret  signs  or  cc  cyphers,”  or  by  a simpler  and  less 
artificial  system,  such  as  the  substitution  of  other  letters 
for  the  true  letters  required  by  the  sense,  only  inci- 
dentally come  within  the  scope  of  a work  on  Palaeo- 
graphy. The  cypher-system,  like  short-hand,  has  a 
special  department  of  its  own.  It  is  only  the  modified 
practice  of  substituting  letters  and  other  common  signs 
which  need  for  a moment  detain  us,  as  it  is  followed 
occasionally  in  mediaeval  MSS.  This  simple  system,  as 
might  be  naturally  inferred,  appears  to  be  of  some 
antiquity.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  according  to 
Suetonius,  both  had  their  own  private  methods  of  dis- 
guise, by  substitution  of  consonants  for  vowels.  In 
the  middle  ages  consonants  for  vowels,  or  vowels  for 
consonants,  or  other  exchange  of  letters  occur;  some- 
times we  have  the  substitution  of  Greek  letters  or  of 
numerals  or  other  signs.  But  the  surviving  instances 
are  not  very  numerous  and  generally  appear  in  colophons 
for  the  purpose  of  disguising  a name  or  year  of  date,  at 
the  caprice  of  the  writer. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS. 

Greek. 

Abbreviations  and  contractions1  play  an  important  part 
in  Palaeography.  Two  reasons  in  particular  dispose  men 
to  curtail  written  words:  (1)  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
labour  of  writing  over  an  ! over  again  words  of  frequent 
recurrence,  which  can  as  easily  be  understood  in  an 
abbreviated  as  in  an  extended  form ; and  (2)  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  space. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  must  have  been  a con- 
stant striving  among  individuals  to  relieve  the  toil  of 
writing  by  shortening  words.  The  author  would  soon 
construct  a system  of  contraction  of  his  own,  and,  espe- 
cially if  he  were  writing  on  a subject  into  which  tech- 
nical words  would  largely  enter,  his  system  would  be 
adopted  by  other  writers  in  the  same  field.  In  law 
deeds,  in  public  and  private  accounts,  in  the  various 
memoranda  of  the  transactions  of  daily  life,  common  and 
oft-repeated  words  must  have  been  always  subject  to 
curtailment — at  first  at  the  caprice  of  individuals,  but 
gradually  on  recognized  systems  intelligible  to  all. 

The  simplest  form  of  abbreviation  is  that  in  which  a 
single  letter  (or  at  most,  two  or  three  letters)  represents 
a word.  Thus,  there  is  the  ancient  Greek  system  of 
indicating  numerals  by  the  first  letter,  as  II  = 7 revre,  A = 
hetca,  H (aspirate)  = i/carov,  and  so  on.  On  ancient 
coins,  where  available  space  was  limited,  we  find  the 
names  of  Greek  cities  indicated  by  the  first  two  or  three 

1 I use  the  word  “ abbreviation  ” for  the  shortening  of  a word 
by  suppressing  its  termination  ; “ contraction  ” for  the  shortening 
of  a word  by  omitting  letters  from  the  body. 
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letters.  Certain  ordinary  words  also  occur  in  inscriptions 
in  shortened  forms.  The  Roman  usage  of  employing 
single  letters  to  represent  titles  of  rank  is  familiar  to  us 
from  inscriptions,  and  has  been  handed  down  in  the  works 
of  classical  authors  ; the  S.P.  Q.R.  of  the  great  Republic 
will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  everyone.  Such  abbre- 
viations by  constant  usage  became  a part  of  the  written 
language. 

The  fullest  development  to  which  a system  of  abbrevi- 
ation can  attain  is,  of  course,  a perfected  shorthand ; but 
this  is  far  too  artificial  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
Something  between  simple  single-letter  signs  and  com- 
plex tachy graphical  symbols  is  required,  and  hence  we 
find  in  the  middle  ages  a good  working  system  developed 
by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  which  combined  the  advan- 
tages of  both  kinds  of  abbreviation.  The  letter  system 
was  extended,  and  certain  tachy  graphical  symbols  were 
taken  over  as  representatives  of  entire  words  in  common 
use  or  as  convenient  signs  for  prefixes  and  terminations.2 

In  tracing,  then,  the  history  of  Greek  and  Latin  abbre- 
viations and  contractions,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  existing  documents,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  in 
the  systems  of  each  certain  elements  which  are  of  great 
antiquity.  When  we  see  in  the  case  of  mediaeval 
minuscule  Greek  MSS.  considerable  differences  in  the 
system  there  in  use  from  that  which  appears  in  uncial 

2 The  art  of  reading  contracted  writing  can  necessarily  only  be 
acquired  by  those  who  have  a knowledge  of  the  languages  in 
which  the  MSS.  are  written,  and  who  will  patiently  persevere  in 
their  study.  The  beginner  will  find  the  first  difficulty  of  master- 
ing the  elementary  forms  of  contraction  of  the  middle  ages  most 
easily  overcome  by  transcribing  passages  in  extenso.  For  Greek, 
MSS.  in  minuscule  writing  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies ; for  Latin,  charters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, are  the  best  subjects  to  begin  with.  As  regards  the  latter, 
they  are  generally  short,  the  contractions  are  numerous ; but  at  the 
same  time  particular  phrases  and  contractions  continually  recur. 
The  ,student  has  thus  the  advantage  of  passing  under  his  eye  a 
great  variety  of  handwriting  and  of  comparing  the  forms  which 
individual  letters  and  contractions  take  in  the  several  documents  ; 
while  the  recurrence  of  legal  terms  and  phrases,  which  soon 
become  familiar,  gives  him  the  key  to  correct  reading. 
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MSS.,  we  might  be  led  to  infer  that  it  was  a new  inven- 
tion; but  a closer  examination  will  prove  that  in  its 
elements  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  practised  hun- 
dreds of  years  before,  in  the  third  century  b.c.  We  may 
even  carry  our  view  still  farther  back.  For,  if  in  some 
of  the  earliest  documents  which  have  survived  abbre- 
viated forms  are  in  existence,  not  made  at  random  but 
following  certain  laws  in  their  formation,  we  have  suffi- 
cient ground  for  assuming  that  the  practice  of  abbrevia- 
tion was,  even  at  that  remote  time,  one  of  some  antiquity, 
and  that  a long  period  must  have  passed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a system  intelligible  to  all  readers.  A still 
further,  and  even  stronger,  proof  of  the  very  ancient 
origin  of  this  practice  is  afforded  by  the  numerous 
symbols  for  particular  words  which  are  found  in  the 
earliest  papyri. 

There  does  not  exist,  however,  sufficient  material  for 
the  construction  of  a continuous  history  of  Greek  abbre- 
viation between  the  two  periods  noted  above,  viz.,  the 
third  century  b.c.  and  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  when 
the  minuscule  came  into  use  as  the  literary  hand.  It 
will  be  therefore  convenient,  first  of  all,  to  consider  the 
forms  of  abbreviation  and  contraction  which  are  found 
in  the  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures  and  liturgies, 
which  partially  fill  the  gap  of  the  vacant  centuries.  The 
earliest  dates  from  the  fourth  century.  In  such  MSS., 
which  were,  more  than  others,  required  for  public  reading, 
the  rules  followed  are  very  simple,  nor  are  the  examples  of 
abbreviation  numerous.  The  omission  of  N at  the  end  of 
a line  is  marked  by  a horizontal  stroke,  as  OIKO~  ; a 
form  common  to  all  MSS.  The  middle  of  a word  was 
omitted,  the  first  and  last  letter  (or  at  most  one  or  two 
more)  being  given  and  surmounted  by  a horizontal 
stroke,  as  0C  = ®eo?.  Words  so  contracted  were  con- 
fined generally  to  sacred  names  and  titles  and  words  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  their  inflections.  They  are 
(besides  0C)  : IC  = ’If?croi)9,  XC  = Xp«7To?,  YC  = vios, 
KC  — tcvpio^y  TTP  and  TTAP=7raT?7p,  MP=^'t r\p,  ANOC 
=aV0p&>7ro?,  OYNOC=ovpavo<;)  ©KOC =0eord/co?,  TTNA 
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7 Tvevficiy  CH P=<T(07rjp,  CTPOC  and  CPOC  = crTavpo<;, 
AAA ^AclvlS,  l"HA  and  |CA  = ’J crparjX,  \\-\  AM  =Ivpov- 
craXrj/ji.  There  are  also  a few  other  words  contracted,  as 
| |f|  = gov,  $1  =goi;  and  the  verbal  termination 
75  =Tdu.  Occasionally  a proper  name  appears  abbre- 
viated on  a different  system,  as  \(jJ='Io)dwr)s. 

Leaving  these  sacred  and  liturgical  contractions  for 
the  present,  we  turn  to  the  papyri  of  the  third  and 
second  centuries  b.c.,  which  have  been  recovered  from 
the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  see  that  here  the  system  of 
simple  abbreviation,  or  curtailment  at  the  end  of  a word, 
was  followed.  Either  the  word  was  indicated  by  its 
initial  letter  alone  with  an  abbreviating  dash,  as  v = 
viol  ; or  the  letter  which  immediately  preceded  the 
omitted  portion  was  written  above  the  line,  as  a key  to 
the  reading,  thus  : Te*=Te\o?;  or  two  letters  were  so 
written,  as  rreK=Te/cva9  ofiol=6goico^.  It  is  true  that 
examples  of  such  abbreviation  are  comparatively  rare, 
but  there  are  quite  enough  to  prove  that  the  system  was 
recognized.3  Certain  of  these  over- written  letters,  even 
at  this  early  period,  betray  a tendency  to  degenerate 
into  dashes,4  and  this  natural  degeneration  becomes 
more  intensified  in  course  of  time.  Thus,  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  after  Christ,  this  dash  system  is  found 
to  be  developed  to  a considerable  degree. 

The  same  method  of  curtailing  the  endings  of  words 
may  be  traced  in  the  Herculanean  rolls,  which  must  be 
at  least  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  our  era,  together 
with  certain  monogrammatic  forms,  as  =7 rpo?,  ^ = 

Xpovo<;\  and  the  scribes  of  the  recently  discovered  papyrus 
of  Aristotle's  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  of 

8 See  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri,  ed.  Mahaffy  (Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Cunningham  Memoirs),  1891 ; particularly  No.  xxiii. 

4 Dr.  U.  Wilcken,  Observations  ad  hist . JFgypti  prov.  Rom. 
p.  40),  selects  from  the  Paris  Papyrus  No.  5 ( Notices  et  Fxtraits 
des  MSS.,  pi.  xvi.),  of  the  year  114  b.c.,  the  following,  among  other, 
contractions,  Tp*  = rpajVefai/],  ttto\€^=  7TToXep[cuov],  ao-KXrj^= 
aVK\?77r[ia$77y].  In  these  we  have  the  cursive  form  of  a (-£),  of 
P (^),  and  of  7 r (A),  which  we  find  in  the  most  cursively  written 
documents  of  the  third  century  b.c. 
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about  a.d.  100,  employed  a regular  system  of  abbrevia- 
tion for  prepositions  and  other  words.5  In  the  papyri 
of  succeeding  centuries  the  same  system  is  found  at 
work.  To  descend  to  a later  period,  the  palimpsest  frag- 
ments of  the  Iliad  in  uncial  writing  of  the  sixth  century, 
in  the  British  Museum,  have  several  words  curtailed,  an 
s-shaped  mark  indicating  the  omitted  endings.  More 
numerous  are  the  examples  in  the  fragment,  preserved 
at  Milan,  of  a mathematical  treatise  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, also  written  in  uncials.  In  this  MS.,  dealing  with 
a subject  in  which  technical  expressions  constantly  occur, 
an  opportunity  for  the  full  employment  of  abbreviations 
presented  itself,  and,  accordingly,  not  only  the  ordinary 
abbreviated  endings,  but  still  more  tachygraphical  signs 
are  used.  From  the  analogy  of  later  MSS.  it  may  be 
taken  for  certain  that  all  technical  works,  intended  as 
they  were  rather  for  the  student  than  for  public  reading, 
were  subject  to  unrestrained  contraction  from  very  early 
times.  In  the  few  remaining  Greek  documents  on 
papyrus  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  the  same 
system  is  employed.  Thus,  when  the  flood  of  the  literary 
minuscule  writing  of  the  ninth  century  suddenly  rises 
and  sweeps  over  the  uncial,  it  naturally  brings  with  it 
the  old  system  of  abbreviation  which  was  still  existent 
in  the  cursive  hand  from  which  that  writing  sprang. 
The  history  of  that  system,  as  we  have  seen,  can  be 
traced  only  imperfectly,  from  lack  of  material,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  screened  by  the  intervening  system  of  the 
uncial  biblical  and  liturgical  MSS.,  which,  by  the  fact  of 
their  surviving  in  fair  numbers,  have  thrust  themselves 
into  more  general  notice. 

With  the  disuse  of  uncial  writing,  however,  as  the 

5 They  are:  ? = termination  at,  d=.dvd,  y'=ydp,  S'=8e,  &= 

did,  \ — €iuai,  /=iari9  * = el<r'i,  6'=6ai , K—Kai,  #c%  = Kara,  p=pev, 
/i=/zerd,  o'—ovv,  7T  —napa,  ir'—Tvepi  or  7T€p,  s'—avv,  r =rrjsf 

v =v7T6p,  v =vtt6  ; and  also  = xpovos,  and  the  unusual 
lj  =.  avTrjv.  Many  of  these  abbreviations  are  used  for  syllables  as 
well  as  for  independent  words.  In  addition,  terminations  are 
occasionally  abbreviated  with  the  over-written  letter  as  = 
p.dXr)V. 
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ordinary  literary  hand,  the  biblical  system  of  contraction 
did  not  perish.  The  same  scribes  who  had  copied  out 
the  majuscule  texts  were  now  employed  upon  the  new 
minuscule,  and  naturally  introduced  into  the  latter  the 
contractions  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  write 
in  the  former.  In  minuscule  writing,  therefore,  from  the 
ninth  century  onwards,  any  form  of  contraction  or 
abbreviation  may  be  looked  for.  At  first,  however,  they 
were,  in  general,  very  sparingly  used  in  the  calligraphic 
MSS.  of  the  period,  although,  when  necessary,  the 
apparatus  was  ready  at  hand  to  be  applied,  as  in  the  case 
of  marginal  and  interlinear  scholia,  where  contractions 
were  always  more  freely  used  than  in  the  text  of  a MS. 
The  horizontal  stroke  which  marked  contracted  words  in 
the  biblical  uncial  texts  served  the  same  purpose  in  minu- 
scules ; it  also  distinguished  letters  which  were  used  as 
numerals  or  special  signs.  But  the  ordinary  terminal 
abbreviations  were  marked  by  an  oblique  stroke  drawn 
under  the  line,  as  in  aS7==dSe\</>6?,  7roX;/==7r6\e/£o?, 
although  this  stroke  was  also  often  dispensed  with,  and 
a mere  flourish  added  to  the  over-written  letter.  This 
over-written  letter  was  also  subject  to  modifications. 
It  was  doubled  occasionally  to  indicate  a plural,  as, 
Traill  = TraL§(ov,  aTi  = aTt^oL.  It  was  also  in  some  in- 
stances the  emphatic  letter  of  the  omitted  portion  of  the 
word,  as  \y/=\ey etv,  kt'I  ~ Kara.  And  the  arrangement 
of  letters  was  sometimes  inverted,  as  $ = \oyos,  (o—oaios. 

But  with  the  new  minuscule  writing  also  appears  a 
further  development  of  contraction  in  the  use  of  certain 
signs,  mostly  tachy graphical,  which  are  employed  either 
as  component  parts  of  words,  or  as  entire,  independent 
words.  They  are  employed  to  some  extent  also  in  late 
uncial  MSS.  They  generally  are  found  as  terminations, 
but  in  MSS  of  the  early  minuscule  period  they  are  also 
used  in  the  middle  or  at  the  beginning  of  words.  For 
the  most  part,  they  are  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
words  to  which  they  belong;  in  a few  instances  they  are 
pendent  or  in  the  line  of  writing.  At  the  later  period, 
when  the  writing  became  more  cursive,  these  tachy- 
graphical  signs  were  linked  with  the  letters  below  them 
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in  a flourish.  They  also,  even  at  an  early  date,  show  a 
disposition  to  combine  with  the  accents,  as  in  @ which 
is  the  sign  9 (779)  combined  with  a circumflex.  This  com- 
bination begins  in  the  twelfth  century. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  these  signs  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  their  meanings,  beginning  with  the 
vowels.  But  it  will  assist  the  memory  materially  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  in  Greek  tachy graphic  writing 
one  sign  represented  several  syllables,  different  in  spell- 
ing but  phonetically  the  same,  so  the  signs  which  we 
are  now  considering  may  be  phonetically  grouped.  For 
example,  in  the  two  groups  : — 

A 7)v.  etv.  A tv. 

9 7;9.  99  €£9.  9 *9. 

we  see  a sign  representing  a particular  syllable  differen- 
tiated by  being  doubled  or  marked  to  represent  its 
homophones.  The  same  system  will  be  observed  in 
other  instances. 

a is  early  represented  by  the  tachygraphical  sign, 
a horizontal  stroke  — .6  It  was  written  either  above 
or  in  line  with  the  preceding  letter,  as  t or  t~,  but  in  the 
latter  position,  to  aid  the  eye,  it  received  the  addition 
of  two  dots,  as  t"*",  or,  coalescing,  ir . But  this  sign  -r 
thus  dotted  also  indicated  tcl,  as  the  two  dots  (:)  were 
also  the  tachygraphical  sign  for  r.  In  course  of  time 
the  construction  was  forgotten,  and  -r-  was  taken  to  mean 
simply  a , and,  last  of  all,  the  — dropped  out,  and  the 
two  dots  remained  to  represent  the  letter. 

e is  frequently  represented  by  a short  waved  stroke,  as 
in  the  word  /jL?=fjt€yay  and  in  participial  terminations,  as 
XeyofA^^yofAevos.  This  sign  resembling  that  for  the 
diphthong  at,  the  two  may  be  identical,  e and  at  being 
homophones. 

77  is  also  occasionally  found  in  a similarly  waved- 
stroke  form,  nearly  always  written  in  the  line,  as  iiretS *, 

T%V. 

t is  very  rarely  represented  by  two  dots  (a  late  usage), 

aS  7T^'  = 7T€pl. 

6 This  mark  for  a appears  in  abbreviations  in  papyri  of  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century.  Wilcken,  op.  cit. 
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co  appears  in  the  tachygraphical  form  of  a kind  of 
circumflex,  as  avye—avc# ye. 

at.  The  abbreviated  sign  of  this  termination  is,  in  its 
earliest  forms,  an  oblique  or  angular  or  s-shaped  stroke, 
as  k,  kk±\  later,  ordinarily  a waved  stroke,  as  /cs  (which 
was  afterwards  exaggerated  into  a flourish)  ; sometimes 
V,  as  ^epv  =fjfjtepat. 

at?.  The  earlier  sign  was  Z,  as  aTrjX1  = crr^Xat?;  later 
»,  as  ravr**  = ravrac^.  This  second  form  appears  to  be  a 
doubling  of  the  sign  for  e?,  a phonetic  equivalent. 

av.  An  angular  L and  rounded  b are  found  in  early 
MSS.  Then  a further  development  in  the  curve  took 
place,  and  a 6-shaped  sign  comes  into  use.  orL  =oravy 
r jvaa—ircKJav , 'ni—irdv,  yevvd&b  — yevvaSav. 

ap.  The  horizontal  stroke  — , for  a,  and  a ring  repre- 
senting p,  were  combined  as  the  sign  -o,  as  /Tri ;pet  = 
fiapTvpet.  Or  it  was  turned  upwards,  dptTidv  = dptaprtav ; 
or  written  in  the  line,  as  p^-oru?  — ptaprv<;y  with  dots 
representing  a. 

a?.  The  constant  sign  was  i/,as  crriyf  = criyas)  yprjo’l,0at 
^yprjaaaOaL. 

av.  From  a combination  of  — , for  a,  and  the  upsilon, 

comes  the  sign  -u,  as  0 fidget  = 0avpta^eL.  A rare  sign 
is  hy  as  tolHtt]  — TotavTrj. 

etv.  At  first  was  used  a single  sign  A (i.e.  also  the  sign 

for  rjv,  a phonetic  equivalent),  as  £’jrii±evA=irmpbeveiv. 
Then  this  was  doubled  for  distinction's  sake  /*/*  ; after- 
wards one  or  both  of  the  hooks  are  thrown  off  //)  1 1 ; and 

finally  the  strokes  are  reduced  in  length  //.  ehr^  = 
eliretv , Xeiir" =\etTretv. 

et?.  The  sign  ?,  which  represents  ???,  was  sometimes 
also  used  for  et? ; more  generally  it  was  doubled,  as 
red**  = Tt0eU.  Another  rare  form  is  0^  which  appears  to 
be  the  ordinary  ligature  of  e and  1 with  a cross  stroke. 

ev.  An  angle  A,  as  pt  = ptev,  which  afterwards  took 
a more  rounded  form,  as  yey ov  = yeyovev,  degenera- 
ting at  a later  period  into  JL,  or  even  into  a looped 
flourish  like  a wide  a.  The  tachygraphic  sign  is  also 
occasionally  found  in  use. 
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ep.  The  oblique  stroke,  the  tachygraphic  sign  for  e, 
combines  with  a loop,  for  p , and  makes  the  sign  6,  as 
cogtt1  — cbo-Trep,  etTTb=ehr€p.  More  rarely  a bar  is  used 
as  vtj*  = virep,  wcr7iV  = coGirep . 

69.  The  early  sign  wasj,  as  cfrayovr0 = (fxiyovre?.  But 
two  dots,  representing  tachigraphically  the  letter  t, 
being  frequently  added  in  the  common  termination  re?, 

a confusion  between  j and  j was  the  result,  and  at  last 
j came  to  be  used  for  €9,  as  \vovt 5 ==  Xvovres,  and  super- 
seded the  simple  j.  The  sign,  thus  changed,  varies 
occasionally  in  form  as,  3 J 0. 

7]v.  The  angular  form  as  ta  dpx  = tt)^  dpyr)v,  was 
sometimes  curved,  as  tolclvt3 ’—roiavTrjv.  Later  it  de- 
generated into  A,  A,,  as  aper  = dperfjv. 

rjp.  A not  common  sign  is  ✓«,  as  ai?  = avrjp. 

779.  A sign  resembling  9,  as  r = rrj 9.  This  sign 

early  combined  with  the  circumflex  as  (5  . It  is  some- 
times doubled. 

lv.  The  sign  for  rjv  was  often  used  also  for  this  ter- 
mination. It  was  also  differentiated  by  two  dots,  thus, 
Td^=rd^tv.  It  passed  through  the  same  stages  of 
degeneration  as  its  prototype. 

£9.  The  sign  for  779  was  also  used  for  £9.  It  was  also 
differentiated  by  two  dots,  thus,  avr'^avris.  The  signs 
for  £9  and  779  are  sometimes  confused. 

0^9.  A horizontal  stroke  terminating  in  an  angular  or 
round  hook,  ; Xo'y*  =\oyot<;.  In  later  MSS.  the 
sign  is  subject  to  flourishing.  In  some  instances  the 

position  is  oblique,  as  j=to?9. 

ov.  The  oblique  stroke  \,  as  \oy  =\oyov.  The  danger 
of  confusion  with  the  grave  accent  led  to  its  being 
lengthened  ; but  this  eventually  resulted  in  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  accent  also,  as  txx  = toi/.  In  late  MSS.  the 
sign  degenerates  into  a flourish,  or  waved  line. 

09.  The  tachygraphical  sign  for  09  is  sometimes  used, 
as  Xo7=Xo709j  sometimes  the  uncial  c,  as  €kcigtc  = 

efCCLGTOS. 

ov.  An  early  forms/  appears  in  a few  places,  as  4t  = 
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tovtov  ; this  is  afterwards  curved,  as  t=tov.  The  form 
V , which  is  not  uncommon,  is  a monogram  of  the  two 
letters. 

ovv.  The  0 with  a waved  stroke  beneath,  as  ttol  6= 

TTOIOVVTO^ } rjry^  = rjy°VV. 

ov 9.  The  sign  *4,  which  is  formed  by  combination  of 
v=ov  and  9;  as  ltttt  H = The 

double  waved  stroke  58  (as  in  ei$)  is  also  used  : as  ^povS8= 
Xpovov 9;  also  single,  as  avrs=avrov 9. 

cov.  A sign  resembling  a circumflex  ; in  early  MSS.,  of 
small  size,  as  tovt=tovtcov  ; afterwards,  a sweeping 
flourish,  as  Sia(f)op=8ia(f)op(o. 

cop . A not  common  sign^  or  as  v8yi  = v$cop,  prjr J = 

prjrcop. 

a)9.  A curving  line  <<>,  as  out"'’  = oi!to)9,  <^7 rep  = 
coairep.  Later,  the  sign  turns  downwards,  as  /caXf  = /ca\co 9. 

Certain  prepositions  and  particles  are  represented  by 
special  signs,  as — 

: D,  a very  rare  sign. 
a,7ro  : and  ~v  > a rare  sign  Is 

apa  : <<r . 

: A,  or  A with  a waved  pendant. 
hr l : H,  the  1 being  the  cursive  form  of  7 r. 

<ra : t. 

/caTa  : \ , \f*t  Cf . 

717)05:  £. 

virep  : % , or  V. 

£77-0  : u(y. 

7rapa  : also  tK. 

or  9X,  f+  , ; that  is,  gamma  crossed  with  an 

inverted  p,  or  with  a bar  or  flourish. 
fxev:  ~i_. 

8e : 7,  which  becomes  round  j.  In  course  of  time  it 
was  confused  with  the  sign  for  e?  (/) ; hence  the  scribes 
came  to  add  dots. 
rjyovv : 777  . 
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/cai.  From  the  t achy  graphical  form  ^ (tfe)  came  the 

sign  9,  which  went  through  various  changes  : b 9 S *5  Q . 

o/jbov  : -vr,  very  rare. 

ore : & (the  dots  indicating  the  t)  ; also  .p . 

coal rep  : % . 

The  auxiliary  eerr/  or  cVtA  was  represented  by  the 
tachygraphic  7.  (icr ti)  or  />  (iaTbv)  ; but  this  distinction 
was  not  kept  up.  Later,  from  confusion  with  the  sign 
for  tv  (/*),  the  position  of  the  dots  was  altered,  and  the 
sign  became  /*,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
flourished  style,  on  the  pattern  of  the  signs  for  rjv  and 
iv.  A double  earl,  •//. , was  used  for  elai ; and  in  the 
same  manner  yy)  or  '/g.  —elcrlv.  And,  perhaps  on  the  same 
analogy,  c*o  = elvcu.7  The  future  earcu  is  found  in  the 
forms 

Certain  signs  were  also  used  for  technical  words,  as 
^ = apiOfjios,  ^—apiOfioi;  \j{  =ccros,LcrOL ; f£=i\da(rcov. 

And,  finally,  there  were  certain  symbols  for  certain 
words,  as  0=/cv/c\os,  £ ^fpiepa,  ? =^vv^,  L=eVo9,  & = 
apovpa , S,  h^^paxM)  an(l  others. 

Latin. 

Of  Latin  abbreviations  the  most  ancient  forms,  as 
already  stated,  are  those  which  consist  of  a single 
letter  (nearly  always  the  initial  letter),  representing  the 
whole  word.  The  most  ordinary  instances  of  such 
single-letter  abbreviations,  or  sigla,  are  those  which 
indicate  proper  names,  or  titles,  or  words  of  common 
occurrence,  and  which  are  familiar  to  us,  not  only  in  the 
inscriptions  on  coins  and  monuments,  but  also  in  the 
texts  of  classical  writers ; being  generally  distinguished 
from  other  letters  or  words  by  the  full  point  which  is 
placed  after  them.  The  same  system  was  followed  in 
the  middle  ages  and  survives  at  the  present  day. 

But  the  representation  of  words  by  single  letters 
could  only  be  carried  out  to  a certain  limited  extent. 
Obviously  the  same  letter  must  do  duty  for  many  words 

7 In  Pap.  cxxxvii.,  in  the  British  Museum,  probably  of  the 
2nd  century,  these  forms  are  used  : / = etm,  \ = elvai,  NS  = elai ; 
and  v for  the  feminine  cases  of  the  participle,  ovo-a,  ovo-ys,  etc. 
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and  confusion  be  the  consequence.  Hence  arises  a 
farther  extension  of  the  system : the  use  of  special 
marks,  or  of  two  or  more  letters.  The  Eomans  wrote 
M\=Manius,  to  distinguish  that  name  from  M.  =Marcus  ; 
Cn.=Gnseus, to  prevent  confusion  with  C.=Gaius.  These 
simple  methods  of  abbreviation  led  on  to  others,  the 
development  of  which  can  be  traced  in  the  early  legal 
MSS.,  such  as  the  Gaius  of  Verona,  or  the  waxen 
tablets,  and  particularly  in  the  “ Notarum  Laterculi^  or 
“Notae  Juris  y> — the  lists  of  abbreviations  used  in  the 
Eornan  law-books.8  In  these  documents,  as  regards 
single-letter  abbreviations,  we  find  not  only  such  forms 
as  A ,=aut,  C.=causa,  D ,=divus,  E .=esty  and  so  on, 
any  of  which  might  occur  independently  in  a sentence, 
but  also  whole  phrases,  as,  C.  D.  E.  B.  N.  E .=cujus  de 
ea  re  notio  est , or  A.  T.  M.  D.  0.=aio  te  mihi  dare 
oportere , showing  to  what  an  extent  this  elementary 
system  could  be  employed  in  books  of  a technical 
nature.  Indeed,  in  technical  works,  single-letter 
phrases  continued  to  be  used  in  MSS.  down  to  the 
invention  of  printing.  But  the  inconvenience  of  such 
abbreviations  is  seen  in  such  double  meanings  as  A >=aut 
or  annus , C.=causa  or  circa , D.—divus  or  dedit , F.= 
fecit  or  familia  or  fides . Yet  the  sense  of  the  context 
might  be  depended  upon  for  giving  the  correct  inter- 
pretation, and  confusion  was  also,  in  some  instances, 
obviated  by  the  addition  of  a distinguishing  mark,  such 
as  a horizontal  stroke  placed  above  the  letter  or  an  apo- 
strophe or  similar  sign  placed  after  it, as  N =uon,  W=nec- 
Therepresentation  of  words  by  two  or  more  of  their  letters 
is  seen  in  such  abbreviations  as  IT  — item,  ACT. = actum, 
AN =ante,  ED .=edictum}  IMP =imperator}  COM.= 
comes , ~EtO=eorum,  CUI =cujus,  PU  =fuity  in  which  the 
first  letters  of  each  word  are  written ; or  in  such  con- 
tractions as  EXP =exemplum,  OMB =omnibus,  MMT= 
momentum , ~B\i=honorumy  HD=heredem , where  the 
salient  letters  are  expressed,  in  some  instances  with  a 

8 See  in  Keil,  Grammatici  Latini , iv.  265,  the  Notarum  Later- 
culiy  ed.  Mommsen. 
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view  to  indicating  the  inflections.  From  this  latter 
method  was  developed  the  more  systematic  syllabic  d 
system,  in  which  the  leading  letters  of  the  syllables 
were  expressed,  as  EG —ergo,  HR=7ieres,  QD=quidem,m 
Q,\5  = quibus , Q R = quare,  ST =satis,  JSlT=mentem,  II 
TM =tamen,  SN =sine,  B~N—bene,  DD=deinde , and  the 
like. 

But  still  there  remained  the  need  of  indicating  in- 
flections  and  terminations  more  exactly  than  by  this 
simple  process.  This  want  was  supplied  in  the  first 
place  by  the  adoption  of  certain  of  the  Tironian  symbols 
— others  of  those  shorthand  signs  being  at  the  same 
time  used  for  certain  prepositions  or  prefixes — and  also 

. _ o m 

by  smaller  over-written  letters,  as  Q —quo,  V =verumf 
H =hunc,  T =tunc.  This  over- writing  was  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  indication  of  terminations  : it  was 
also  adopted  for  general  use  to  mark  leading  letters,  as  in 

i o o 

S =sint,  N=noster,  S =sorSj  and  others.  As  will  pre- 
sently be  seen,  it  holds  an  important  place  in  the  scheme 
of  later  mediaeval  contraction. 

The  principles  of  the  different  methods  sketched  out 
above  held  good  also  throughout  the  later  middle  ages  ; 
but  of  the  simple  letter-forms  only  a certain  number 
survived.  They  were  too  arbitrary  to  be  continued  in 
general  use,  and  more  exact  and  convenient  combina- 
tions and  signs  took  their  place.  Even  where  they  still 
survived  in  form  their  original  meaning  was  sometimes 
superseded;  e.g.  the  early  syllabic  contraction  TM  = 
tamen  under  the  later  system  becomes  tantum * The 
period  of  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  lies 
in  the  course  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  at  the 
time  when  the  Carlovingian  schools  were  effecting  their 
great  reform  in  the  handwriting  of  Europe,  and  had  the 
authority  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  settled  forms.  By 
the  eleventh  century  the  later  system  had  grown  to  full 
development.  It  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  period  when  contraction  was 
more  excessively  used  than  at  any  other ; but  after  that 
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date  marks  and  symbols  are  less  rigidly  formed  and 
gradually  degenerate  into  hasty  dashes  and  flourishes. 

Having  thus  traced  the  general  construction  of  Latin 
abbreviation  and  contraction,  we  may  now  briefly 
notice  the  various  signs  and  marks  which  are  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages. 

Abbreviated  Latin  words  may  be  ranged  in  two 
classes:  (1)  Those  in  which  the  ending  is  suppressed, 
as  iec=fecit ; (2)  Those  in  which  letters  are  omitted 
from  the  middle,  or  from  the  middle  and  end,  of  the 
word,  as  ca =causa,  oio —omnino,  prb  =presbyter.  To 
the  first  class  the  French  have  given  the  title  “ abbre- 
viations par  suspension”;  we  call  them  simply  “ abbre- 
viations,^” and  include  among  them  those  early  forms, 
noticed  above,  which  are  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more 
of  the  first  letters  of  a word,  and  the  numerous  examples, 
particularly  verbs,  which,  more  especially  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  simply  threw  away  the  last  syllable. 
The  words  in  the  second  class  are  “ contractions/’  being 
contracted  by  the  omission  of  medial,  or  medial  and  final, 
letters. 

Marks  or  signs  of  abbreviation  or  contraction  are 
either  general  or  special.  General  signs  are  those  which 
indicate  the  suppression  of  one  or  more  letters  without 
giving  a direct  clue  to  what  such  letters  may  be.  Special 
signs  indicate  the  suppression  of  particular  letters. 
Among  the  latter  must  be  also  included  over-written 
letters  which,  in  some  instances,  have  in  course  of  time 
changed  their  forms  and  have  worn  down  into  mere 
symbols. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  mark  of  abbreviation  is  the 
full  point,  usually  placed  on  a level  with  the  middle  of 
the  letter  or  letters  of  the  abbreviated  word  as  A '=auty 
FF '=fratres,  or — to  give  the  commonest,  and  often  the 
only,  abbreviations  in  early  majuscule  MSS. — B*=  (ter- 
mination) bus , Q -=que.  In  place  of  the  full  point,  a 
colon  or  semicolon  was  next  employed,  as  in  B:  B;  Q:  Q;, 
and  the  latter,  becoming  the  favourite  form,  grew,  by 
rapid  writing,  into  a 3-shaped  sign,  which  appears  from 
the  eleventh  century  onwards  as  b3  — bus,  q)=qm. 
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From  its  frequent  recurrence  in  the  latter  common  word 
it  even  came  to  represent  the  q as  well  as  ne,  in  compo- 
sition, as  2Lt}=atque,  ne}=neque.  But  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  representation  of  terminal  us  and  ue ; it 
also  appears  for  termination  et,  as  in  deb}=debet,  p±3  = 
placet,  s}=set  ( i.e . sed) : a survival  of  wThich  is  seen  in 
the  z in  our  common  abbreviation  viz .=videlicet.  At  a 
later  period  it  also  represented  final  in,  as  in  n2b}=nam, 
itej  =item,  ide}=idem. 

The  same  3-shaped  sign  likewise  is  found  sometimes 
as  the  sign  for  est  in  composition,  as  in  inter}— interest. 
But  here  it  has  a different  derivation,  being  a cursive 
rendering  of  the  symbol  -r-=est . 

The  horizontal  stroke  is  the  most  general  mark  both 
of  abbreviation  and  contraction,  and  in  both  uses  it 
may  indicate  the  omission  of  many  letters.  We  have 
seen  it  in  use  in  the  “Notae  Juris/*  It  is  usually  either 
a straight  or  a waved  line.  In  early  carefully- written 
MSS.  it  is  ornamentally  formed  with  hooks  at  the 
ends  In  the  case  of  charters,  it  is  sometimes  fanci- 
fully shaped,  as  an  oblique  crotchet,  or  as  a loop  or  knot. 
In  its  simplest  use  as  a mark  of  abbreviation  it  is  found 
in  majuscule  MSS.  at  the  end  (rarely  in  the  body)  of  a 
line  to  indicate  omission  of  final  M or  N.  It  was  placed 
above  the  line,  at  first  to  the  right,  as  AUTE  ~ =autem  ; 
and  in  some  instances  a point  was  added  to  distinguish 
omission  of  M from  omission  of  N,  as  ENI ~r=enim, 
NO"  "= =non.  Afterwards  the  simple  stroke  was  placed 
above  the  last  letter,  as  ENI,  NO. 

Analogous  to  the  horizontal  stroke  is  the  oblique 
stroke,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  horizontal  chiefly  in 
words  in  which  the  tall  minuscule  letters  b and  1 occur,  as 
apli— apostoli,  mHo=multo,  \rbe=libere,  pro ci=procul. 

Of  the  same  class  is  the  waved  vertical  stroke  (some- 
times in  the  form  of  a curve  rising  from  the  preceding 
letter),  often  used  to  signify  the  omission  of  er  or  re  ; as 
bmiter —breviter,  cstus =certus. 

Less  frequent,  because  it  dropped  out  of  general  use, 
is  the  final  oblique  stroke,  also  found  in  the  earlier 
abbreviations,  usually  for  terminations  us,  ur , um 
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(after  r),  as  an./.  = anus , amam^  = amamus,  amat f — 
amatur,  yg7/l= rerum.  Of  these,  the  last  termination  rum 
continued  to  be  represented  in  this  way,  especially  in 
words  in  the  genitive  plural.9 

Another  general  sign  of  early  use  was  the  round  curve 
or  comma  above  the  line,  which,  as  late  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, continued  to  represent  the  terminations  ur,  os,  us. 
In  later  MSS.  the  curve  alone  was  retained  to  indicate 
the  termination  us  (sometimes  os),  and  so  became  a 
special  sign  (see  below). 

A long  drooping  stroke  attached  to  the  end  of  a word 
is  often  found  as  a general  sign  to  indicate  the  omission 
of  any  termination.  It  is,  however,  specially  used  for 
termination  is.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  develops 
into  a loop,  as  die tt  = dictis. 

A sign  nearly  resembling  an  inverted  c or  the  numeral 
9,  Tironian  in  its  origin,  usually  signifies  the  syllable  con 
or  com,  also  more  rarely  cun  or  cum,  as  pdo  = condo, 
9munis  — communis,  cirgscriptus  — circumscriptus,  gcti  = 
cuncti .10  It  always  stands  in  the  line  of  writing.  A 
similar  sign  (to  which  reference  has  already  been  made), 
above  the  line,  represents  the  termination  us,  as  bon9= 
bonus  ; also  more  rarely  os,  as  n =nos,  p°t=post.  In  the 
last  word  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  termination 
ost,  as  p9. 

A sign  somewhat  resembling  the  numeral  2 placed 
obliquely  % , also  derived  from  a Tironian  note,  is  written 
for  the  termination  wr,  as  amat ^ = amatur.  It  is  also 
placed  horizontally,  as  fert 2=fertur.  Being  commonly 
employed  in  the  case  of  verbs,  it  also  sometimes  stands 
for  the  whole  termination  tur,  as  amal 

The  letter  p having  a curve  drawn  through  the  down 
stroke,  p,  is  to  be  read  pro.  In  Yisigothic  MSS.,  however, 
it  signifies  per,  very  rarely  pro,  which  is  usually  in  such 
MSS.  written  in  full.  P crossed  with  a horizontal  bar, 

'A  curious  result  of  the  use  of  this  sign  is  seen  in  the  second 
name  for  Salisbury,  “ Sarum.”  The  Latin  Sarisburia  in  abbre- 
viated form  was  written  Sa^r and  came  to  be  read  Sarum. 

10  The  letter  e surmounted  by  a horizontal  line  also  represents 
con. 
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p,  is  pery  also  par,por , as  ptem ^partem,  optet,  — oportet. 
The  same  letter  with  a horizontal  or  waved  oblique 
stroke  or  curve  placed  above  it  (when  not  at  the  end  of 
a word)  becomes  pre,  as  psertim  =>presertimy  p’bet  = 

prebet . 

The  following  conventional  signs,  mostly  derived 
from  Tironian  notes,  are  also  used  with  more  or  less 
frequency : — 

ft  = autem,  -$~ejus,  — — esse , f-^^  = est  (which  degene- 
rates into  a 3-shaped  sign:  see  above),  §=per,  7 — et 
7 =zetiamy  ^ (later  -H-  and  --H--  and  thence  -n -)~enim} 
•i esty  t— velj  -O-  = obiit , obitus , v and  u =ut. 

In  this  place  may  also  be  noticed  the  Latin  contracted 
form  of  our  Lord's  name.  The  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  always  written  in  Greek  letters  by  mediaeval  scribes, 
and  in  contracted  form  it  appeared  in  majuscule  MSS. 
thus:  IHC  XPC,  in  Greek  uncials.  When  these  words 
had  to  be  written  in  minuscule  letters,  the  scribes  treated 
them  as  purely  Latin  words  written  in  Latin  letters, 
and  transcribed  them  ihc  (or  ihs)  xpc.  Hence  arose  the 
idea  that  the  form  Ihesus  was  the  correct  one,  and  by 
false  analogy  the  letter  h was  introduced  into  other 
proper  names,  as  Iherusalem,  Iheronimus.  Similarly 
the  terminating  letter  c,  for  s,  was  carried  over  by 
scribes  to  other  words,  as  epc  = episcopus,  spc =spiritus, 
tpc =tempus. 

Most  ordinarily,  over-written  letters  are  vowels,  to 
which  the  letter  r has  to  be  supplied  to  solve  the  read- 
ing, as  gatia =gratiay  cata= carta,  tes  = tres,  ueba —verba, 
p*or  —prior,  uTus —virtus,  &g0s  = agros,  c°pus  = corpus, 
pudens  =prudensy  turis —turris.  The  more  usual  con- 
tractions of  this  character  are  those  in  which  the  r pre- 
cedes the  vowel.  Other  letters  may  also  be  understood, 
as  in  qa=^a,  boa  = &ona,  qibus  = ^m£ms,  m1 = mihi,  m°= 
modo.  The  letter  a when  over-written  frequently  takes 
the  open  form  (to)  which  degenerates  into  a mere  zigzag 
horizontal  line  or  flattened  u (*,), 

When  consonants  are  over-written  the  number  of 
letters  to  be  supplied  is  quite  uncertain  : a single  vowel 
is  omitted  in  such  words  as  nc  = neCj  hc=hic ; several 
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letters  are  understood  in  such  a contraction  as  p ^potest. 
The  over-written  consonant  is  usually  the  last  letter  of 
the  word.1 * 

In  some  instances  two  or  more  letters  are  over- 
written as  hu ’^—hujusmodi,  incorples  = incorporates  ; but 
such  full  forms  are  seldom  wanted. 

By  metathesis,  the  contractions  of  certain  common 
words,  in  which  the  letter  g is  prominent,  take  a special 
form,  as  g1  and  gT=igitur , ga=er^a,  g°=ergo. 

The  amount  of  contraction  in  a MS.  depended  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  character  of  the  text.  As 
has  been  already  observed,  technical  books  were  more 
contracted  than  works  of  general  literature.  In  MSS. 
written  in  majuscule  letters,  and  particularly  in  biblical 
and  liturgical  codices,  which  were  specially  required  for 
public  reading,  the  contractions  are  very  few : the 
omission  of  final  M or  N,  Q'=que,  B - = bus,  QM  or 
QNM =quoniam,  DS  =Deus  and  its  inflections,  DMS  or 
DNS=Dominus  and  its  inflections,  the  name  of  our 
Lord  (see  above),  SCS =sanctus,  SPS =spiritus,  and  a 
few  other  common  words.  With  the  introduction  of 
minuscule  writing  for  the  book-hand,  and  when  MSS. 
were  employed  for  private  use,  there  was  more  scope  for 
this  convenient  system  of  saving  labour  and  space ; but 
in  works  intended  for  popular  use  there  was  seldom  an 
excess  of  contraction  or  the  employment  of  arbitrary 
forms  such  as  to  render  the  reading  of  the  text  difficult. 
When  once  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  system 
are  understood,  and  the  eye  has  been  fairly  practised, 
no  ordinary  MS.  will  present  difficulties  to  the  reader. 
As  regards  texts  written  in  the  vernacular  languages  of 
those  countries  of  Europe  which  have  adopted  the 
Roman  alphabet,  it  will  be  found  that  contractions 
are  more  rarely  used  in  them  than  in  MSS.  written 
in  Latin.  A system  suited  to  the  inflections  and 

1 With  regard  to  over-written  s,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Visi- 

gothic  writing  a sign  resembling  that  letter  is  used  in  the  word 
q3  que , which  however  is  derived  from  the  cursive  form  of  over- 

written n. 
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terminations  of  this  language  could  not  be  well  adapted 
to  other  languages  so  different  in  their  structure. 


Numerals. 

In  Greek  MSS.  we  find  two  systems  of  expressing 
numbers  by  signs,  both  being  taken  from  the  alphabet. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  older  practice  to  use  the 
initial  letter  of  the  name  of  the  number  for  its  symbol, 
as  TT  for  5,  A for  10,  H (aspirate)  for  100,  X for  1000, 
M for  10,000.  This  has  been  called  the  Herodian 
system,  after  the  name  of  the  grammarian  who  described 
it.  It  is  found  in  use  in  the  papyri,  especially  in  the 
stychometrical  memoranda  of  the  numbers  of  the  lines 
contained  in  them ; and  such  notes  are  also  found 
transmitted  to  vellum  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  other  system  was  to  take  the  first  nine  letters  of 
the  alphabet  for  the  units,  and  the  rest  for  the  tens  and 
hundreds,  disused  letters  being  still  retained  for  numera- 
tion, viz.,  F,  digamma,  for  6,  which  in  its  early  form 
appears  as  q or  and  afterwards,  in  the  middle  ages, 
becomes  T,  like  the  combined  cr  and  t or  stigma ; 
q,  koppa,  for  90 ; and  a symbol  derived  from  the  old 
letter  san , which  appears  in  papyri 2 as  T or  and  at 
later  periods  as  which,  from  its  partial  resemblance 
to  pi,  was  called  sampi  ( =.san+pi ),  for  900.  This 
system  was  in  full  use  in  the  third  century  b.c. 

The  practice  of  numbering  the  successive  books  of  a 
work,  as  e.g.  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad,  by  the 
successive  letters  of  the  alphabet,  is  hardly  a system 
of  numeration  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In 
certain  cases,  we  find  it  convenient  to  make  use  of 
our  alphabet  in  a somewhat  similar  way,  to  mark  a 
series. 

The  numerals  were  usually  distinguished  from  the 
letters  of  the  text  by  a horizontal  stroke  : thus  5.  To 

2 See  e.g.  Cat . of  Greek  Papyri  in  the  Brit.  Mus .,  pp.  47,  55. 
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indicate  thousands  a stroke  was  added  to  the  left  of  the 
numeral:  thus  /T=3000  ; which  at  a later  period  was 
detached,  thus  tT*  Dots  were  sometimes  added  to  indi- 
cate tens  of  thousands,  as  a,  -A- , B* . Special  symbols 
were  sometimes  used  for  fractions,  sometimes  an  accent 
or  a line  above  the  numeral  indicated  the  fraction  : as 
u or  L=i,  7 = 3,  v7' ==£  + £=&  7°=f,  &'  = h etc.  The  o 
which  appears  for  the  numerator  in  § is  derived  from  the 
cursive  form  of  /3,  and  is  found  in  other  combinations  in 
papyri.  The  8 for  £ also  appears  in  form  of  a Roman  d; 
and  f is  represented  by  a variant  of  it,  . The  symbols 
— , =z,  p,  p,  p,  stand  for  obols,  from  one  to  five. 

The  Roman  system  of  numerals  was  used  throughout 
the  middle  ages  (and,  indeed,  it  lasts  to  our  own  day), 
and  was  not  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic 
system,  although  the  latter,  from  its  convenience,  was 
widely  adopted.  The  Roman  system  was  continued  as 
the  more  official,  and  money  accounts  were  calculated  in 
its  numerals. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  numerals ; it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  system 
was  not  an  alphabetical  one,  for,  although  C (100) 
has  been  said  to  be  the  first  letter  of  centum  and  M 
(1000)  the  first  letter  of  mille , both  these  signs  had  a 
different  derivation,  and  by  a natural  process  only  took 
the  forms  of  the  letters  which  they  resembled  most 
nearly.3 

To  distinguish  the  numerals  from  the  letters  of  the 
text  they  were  placed  between  points  : thus  -XL*.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  method  of  indicating  thousands  by 
repetitions  of  M,  units  with  horizontal  strokes  above  were 
also  employed  for  the  purpose  : thus,  -L,  -IL,  III-,  etc. 
Certain  special  signs  occur  insomeMSS.:  as  the  Visigothic 
T = 1000,  and  X"  =40,  and  the  not  very  uncommon 
sign  q = 6 which  has  been  derived  from  the  Greek 
symbol,  but  which  may  be  only  a combination  of 

See  Zangemeister,  Entstehung  dev  romischen  Zahlzeichen , 
in  the  Sitzb.  der  h.  Freussischen  Alcademie , 1887. 
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U (V)  and  I.  A cross  stroke  traversing  a numeral 
sometimes  indicates  reduction  by  half  a unit,  as  ii+  = 

Arabic  numerals  first  appear  in  European  MSS.  in 
the  twelfth  century,  their  early  use  being  general  in 
mathematical  works;  by  the  fourteenth  century  they 
had  become  universal.  They  have  not  much  changed 
in  form  since  their  first  introduction,  the  greatest 
difference  from  the  modern  shapes  being  seen  in  £=4, 
and  t(=5. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


GREEK  PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Papyri. 

The  first  discovery  of  Greek  papyri  in  Egypt  took  place 
in  the  year  1778,  when  fifty  rolls  were  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Memphis.  Unfortunately,  ail  but  one  were 
carelessly  destroyed ; the  survivor  was  presented  to 
Cardinal  Stefano  Borgia,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
published  in  1788,  Charta  papyracea  Musei  Borgiani 
Velitrii,  by  Schow.  It  is  of  the  year  191  after  Christ  J 
This  find  was  followed  early  in  the  present  century  by' 
the  discovery  of  a collection,  enclosed,  according  to  the 
story  of  the  Arabs  who  found  it,  in  a single  vessel,  on 
the  site  of  the  Serapeum  or  temple  of  Serapis  at 
Memphis.  The  finders  divided  the  hoard  among  them- 
selves, and  hence  the  collection  found  its  way  piecemeal 
into  different  libraries  of  western  Europe.  Paris  secured 
the  largest  number,  which  have  been  published,  with  an 
atlas  of  facsimiles,  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  des  Manu- 
scrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale , etc.,  voi.  xviii.,  1865. 
A certain  number  fell  to  the  share  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  will  be  published  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum.  Some  are  in  the 
Vatican,  and  others  are  at  Leyden. 

The  larger  number  of  the  documents  thus  brought  to 
light  have  perpetuated  a little  domestic  romance,  and 
have  preserved  the  memory  of  two  poor  twin  sisters  and 
the  wrongs  they  endured  in  the  second  century  b.c. 
Thaues  and  Thaus  were  the  daughters  of  a native  of 
Memphis,  who  in  an  unhappy  hour  married  a woman 
named  Nephoris.  Deserted  by  her,  and  maltreated  by 
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her  paramour,  he  fled  away  and  died ; and  the  twins  were 
forthwith  turned  out  of  doors.  But  a friend  was  at 
hand.  Among  the  recluses  of  the  temple  of  Serapis 
was  one  Ptolemy,  son  of  Glaucias,  a Macedonian  by 
birth,  whose  father  had  settled  in  the  nome  of  Hera- 
cleopolis,  and  who  had  entered  on  his  life  of  seclusion  in 
the  year  173  b.c.  As  an  old  friend  of  their  father,  he 
now  came  forward  and  obtained  for  the  two  girls  a place 
in  the  temple.  Their  duties,  upon  which  they  entered 
in  the  year  165  b.c.,  included  the  offering  of  libations  to 
the  gods,  a service  which  entitled  them  to  certain 
allowances  of  oil  and  bread.  All  went  well  for  a brief 
six  months,  but  then  the  supplies  began  to  fall  into 
arrears.  The  poor  twins  tried  in  vain  to  get  their  rights, 
and  their  appeals  to  the  subordinate  officials,  who  had 
probably  diverted  the  allowances  to  their  own  use,  were 
disregarded.  Again  the  good  Ptolemy  came  to  the 
rescue  and  took  the  matter  in  hand ; and  very  per- 
tinaceously  did  he  pursue  the  claims.  Petition  after 
petition  issued  from  his  ready  pen.  Appeals  to  the 
governor;  appeals  to  the  king ; reference  to  one  official 
was  referred  again  to  another,  who  in  his  turn,  passed  it 
on  to  a third ; reports  were  returned,  duly  docketed, 
and  pigeon-holed ; again  they  were  called  for,  and  the 
game  was  carried  on  in  a way  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  government  offices  of  the  most  civilized  nation.  But 
Ptolemy  was  not  to  be  beaten.  We  know  that  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  getting  for  the  twins  payment  of  a 
large  portion  of  arrears,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
documents  cease  he  is  still  left  fighting.  That  his 
efforts  were  eventually  crowned  with  a full  success  we 
cannot  doubt ; and  thus  ends  the  story  of  the  twins. 

These  documents,  then,  and  certain  others  including 
other  petitions  and  documents  of  the  persistent  Ptolemy, 
form  the  bulk  of  the  collection  which  was  found  on  the  site 
of  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis.  Its  palaeographical  value 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Here,  thanks  chiefly  to 
the  ready  pen  of  an  obscure  recluse,  a fairly  numerous 
series  of  documents  bearing  dates  in  the  second  century 
b.c.  has  descended  to  us.  If  the  sands  of  Egypt  had 
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preserved  a collection  of  such  trivial  intrinsic  importance, 
probably  from  the  accident  of  its  being  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  the  man  who  had  written  so  many  of  its  docu- 
ments, what  might  not  be  looked  for  if  the  last  resting- 
place  of  a scholar  were  found  ? The  expectations  that 
papyri  inscribed  with  the  works  of  Greek  classical 
authors,  and  written  in  Egypt  or  imported  thither 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  or  in  the  Roman 
period,  would  sooner  or.  later  come  to  light  gradually 
began  to  be  realized. 

Several  papyri  containing  books,  or  fragments  of 
books,  of  Homer’s  Iliad  have  been  recovered.  The  most 
ancient  appears  to  be  the  one  (the  “ Harris  Homer”) 
containing  a large  portion  of  Book  xviii.,  which  was 
found  in  1849-1850  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Harris,  in  the  Crocodile 
Pit  at  Ma'abdeh,  in  the  Eayoum,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum  [Cat.  Anc.  MSS.,  i.  pi.  1 ; Pal . Soc.  ii. 
pi.  64).  It  is  probably  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  Of  later 
date  is  the  “Bankes  Homer,”  containing  the  greater 
part  of  Book  xxiv.,  which  was  bought  at  Elephantine  by 
the  traveller  William  Bankes,  and  is  also  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cat.  Anc.  MSS.,  i.  pi.  6;  Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  153). 
A third  important  MS.  of  Homer,  which  has  also  lately 
found  its  way  into  the  national  collection  (Brit.  Mus., 
Papyrus  cxxvi.),  is  the  papyrus  in  form  of  a book,  in- 
scribed on  the  front  of  each  leaf  with  the  Iliad,  from  line 
101  of  Book  ii.  to  line  40  of  Book  iv.,  the  longest  portion 
of  the  poem  that  has  hitherto  been  found  on  papyrus. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  same  Crocodile  Pit  as  the 
Harris  Homer,  and  also  belonged  to  Mr.  Harris.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  early  date,  being  probably  as  late  as 
the  4th  century ; but  it  has  a special  interest  from 
the  existence,  on  the  back  of  three  of  the  leaves,  of  a 
portion  of  a treatise  on  Greek  grammar,  which  gives  an 
outline  of  various  parts  of  speech,  and  which  bears  in  its 
title  the  name  of  Tryphon,  a grammarian  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  b.c.  The  treatise, 
however,  is  probably  only  an  abstract  of  the  work  of  that 
writer.  Besides  these  comparatively  perfect  Homeric 
papyri,  there  are  others  of  a more  fragmentary  character : 
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as  the  British  Museum  papyrus  cxxviii.,  containing 
considerable  portions  of  the  Iliad,  Books  xxiii.  and 
xxiv.,  and  the  fragments  in  the  Louvre  of  Books 
vi.,  xiii.,  and  xviii.  (Not.  et  Extr .,  pi.  xii.,  xlix.),  all  of  an 
early  period ; of  later  date,  papyri  cxxvii.  and  cxxxvi.  in  I 
the  British  Museum,  containing  portions  of  Books  iii.,  iv.,  j 
v.,  vi.,  and  xviii.  Lastly  there  are  the  fragments  of  Book  ii. 
in  large  characters,  perhaps  as  late  as  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  found  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  at  Hawara,  and 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library  ( Hawara , etc.,  ed. 
Petrie,  1889,  pL  xxiii.). 

An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  classical 
literature  by  the  recovery  of  several  of  the  orations  of  j 
the  Athenian  orator  Hyperides.  The  papyrus  containing 
his  orations  for  Lycophron  and  Euxenippus  is  in  un- 
usually good  condition  and  measures  eleven  feet  in 
length.  It  may  be  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  Other 
portions  of  the  same  roll  contain  fragments  of  his  oration 
against  Demosthenes  (see  editions  of  Professor  Babington, 
1850,  1853;  Cat.  Anc.  MSS.,  i.  pi.  2,  3;  Pal . Soc .,  i. 
pi.  126).  A fourth  work  of  the  same  author  is  the  : 
funeral  oration  which  he  delivered  over  the  Athenian 
general  Leosthenes  and  his  comrades,  who  fell  in  the 
Lamian  war  in  323  B.c.  (ed.  Babington,  1858).  The  date 
of  this  text  was  formerly  placed  in  the  1st  or  2nd 
century  b.c.  ; a horoscope  of  a person  born  in  a.d.  95 
being  inscribed  on  the  other  side  of  the  papyrus.  Bat 
it  has  now  been  proved  that  the  oration  is  on  the  verso 
side  of  the  papyrus  (i.e.  the  side  on  which  the  fibres  run 
vertically),  and  therefore  was  written  subsequently  to 
the  horoscope ; and,  further,  the  faults  in  orthography 
and  the  rough  character  of  the  writing  have  led  to  the  j 
conclusion  that  it  is  a student's  exercise.  All  the  papyri  | 
of  Hyperides  just  enumerated  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  a collection  of  documents  recently  acquired  by 
the  trustees  there  has  also  been  found  the  concluding 
portion  of  an  oration,  which  is  believed  to  belong  to  the 
speech  against  Philippides,  in  writing  earlier  than  the  j 
Christian  era.  The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  also 
purchased  lately  an  important  papyrus  of  the  period  of  j 
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the  Ptolemies,  in  which  is  a work  which  is  identified  as 
an  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Athenogenes  ( Revue 
Egyptologique , 1892).  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  works  of  this  orator  was  known  to  have 
survived  until  the  reappearance  of  these  long-buried 
papyrus  roils,  the  significance  of  the  recovery  of  a lost 
author  and  the  promise  which  was  thus  held  out  of 
possibly  greater  prizes  have  accustomed  the  world  to  be 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  “ semper  aliquid  novi”  from 
Africa. 

The  large  collection  of  papyrus  documents  and 
fragments  which  a few  years  ago  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Archduke  Rainer  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Slowly,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  much 
patience  and  skill,  they  are  being  deciphered  and 
published.  But  sifted,  as  they  chiefly  are,  from  the  sand 
and  light  soil  of  the  Payoum,  the  rags  and  tatters  of 
ancient  dust-bins,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  yield 
any  text  of  considerable  extent.  A fragment  of  Thucy- 
dides has  come  to  light  (Wiener  Studien,  vii.  1885),  and 
other  such  pieces  may  yet  be  found.  But  they  would 
rank  only  with  such  discoveries  as  that  of  the  fragment 
of  the  writings  of  the  poet  Aleman,  now  in  the  Louvre 
(Not  et  Extr.,  pi.  1.),  whetting  the  appetite  it  is  true,  but 
adding  very  little  to  the  stock  of  Greek  literature.  The 
Rainer  collection  is,  however,  of  very  great  palaeo- 
graphical  importance.  It  covers  a wide  period,  and 
illustrates  in  particular  the  writing  of  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  but  scanty 
examples. 

But  the  most  important  recent  discovery  that  has  been 
made,  as  far  as  palaeography  is  concerned,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie  at  the  village  of  Gurob  in  the  Fayoum. 
Here  he  found  that  the  cartonnage  coffins  which  he 
obtained  from  the  necropolis  were  composed  of  papyri 
pasted  together  in  layers,  fortunately  not  in  all  instances 
too  effectively.  The  result  of  careful  separation  has  been 
that  a large  number  of  documents  dated  in  the  third 
century  b.c.  have  been  recovered.  These,  together 
with  a few  of  the  same  century  which  are  scattered  in 
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different  libraries  of  Europe,  and  whose  early  date  had 
not  in  some  instances  been  hitherto  recognized,  are  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  Greek  writing  (as  distinguished 
from  sculptured  inscriptions)  in  existence  aboveground.1 
Besides  miscellaneous  documents,  there  are  not  incon- 
siderable remains  of  registers  of  wills,  entered  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  thus  presenting  us  with  a variety  of 
different  handwritings  as  practised  under  the  early 
Ptolemies.  Still  more  interesting  in  a literary  aspect 
are  the  fragments  of  the  Phsedo  of  Plato,  and  of  the  lost 
play,  the  Antiope,  of  Euripides,  which  have  happily  been 
gleaned  from  the  Gurob  mummy-cases.  The  tragedians 
had  already  been  represented  by  the  finding  some  years 
ago  of  a fragment  of  papyrus,  on  which  were  written 
some  lines  supposed  to  come  from  the  Temenides  of 
Euripides,  and  others  from  the  Medea  (H.  Weil,  Un 
papyrus  inedit  de  la  Bibl.  de  M.  A.  Firmin-Didot , 1879); 
and  the  date  of  the  writing  is  at  least  as  old  as  the 
year  161  b.c.  But  by  the  recovery  of  the  classical  frag- 
ments at  Gurob,  we  are  brought  within  almost  measurable 
distance  of  the  authors.  Indeed,  this  copy  of  the  Phsedo, 
written,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  within  a 
hundred  years  of  the  death  of  Plato,  can  hardly  differ  in 
appearance,  in  a very  material  degree,  from  the  copies 
which  were  published  in  his  lifetime.  The  only  other 
extant  document  that  can  be  compared,  as  regards  style 
of  writing,  with  these  fragments,  is  the  papyrus  at 
Vienna,  inscribed  with  an  invocation  of  a certain 
Artemisia,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  4th  century, 
and  may  with  certainty  be  placed  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  3rd  century  b.c.  It  will  be  noticed 
below. 

These  discoveries,  of  such  inestimable  value  for  the 
history  both  of  Greek  palaeography  and  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, had  been  scarcely  announced,  when  the  world  was 
astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a copy,  written  about 
the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  century, 

1 A selection  of  these  papyri  has  been  recently  published  in 
the  Cunningham  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  (On  the 
Flinders  Petrie  Papyri , by  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  1891). 
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of  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens, 
the  II oXireoa  tcov  1 Adrjvalcov,  a work  which  had  vanished 
from  sight  more  than  a thousand  years  ago.  The  papyrus 
containing  this  valuable  text  came  into  possession  of 
the  British  Museum  in  the  course  of  the  year  1890. 
Like  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Hyperides,  the  work  is 
written  on  the  back  of  a disused  document,  the  account- 
roll  of  a farm  bailiff  in  the  district  of  Hermopolis  in 
Egypt,  rendered  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a.d.  78-79. 
Four  hands  were  employed  in  the  transcription,  the  first 
of  which  is  probably  that  of  the  scholar  who  desired  the 
copy  for  his  own  use  ; for  a text  written  so  roughly, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  back  of  a waste  papyrus,  would 
have  had  no  sale  in  the  market.  This  recovery  of  a lost 
classic  of  such  traditional  fame  has  cast  into  the  shade 
all  previous  finds  of  this  nature,  however  important 
many  of  them  have  been;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  more  systematic  and  careful  exploration  of 
Egypt  in  our  days  may  achieve  still  greater  results.  By 
the  side  of  the  work  of  Aristotle,  other  papyri  which 
have  lately  passed  into  the  British  Museum,  containing 
fragments  of  works  of  Demosthenes,  of  the  2nd  or 
1st  century  b.c.,  and  of  Isocrates  of  the  1st  century 
after  Christ,  may  appear  insignificant ; but  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a papyrus  of  fair  length,  restoring  to  us  some 
of  the  lost  poems  of  the  iambographer  Herodas,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  century  b.c.,  is  one  more  welcome 
addition  to  the  long  lost  Greek  literature  which  is  again 
emerging  into  light.2 

Outside  of  Egypt,  Herculaneum  is  the  only  place  in 
which  Greek  papyri  have  been  found.  Here,  in  a house 
which  was  excavated  in  the  year  1752,  a number  of 
charred  rolls  were  discovered,  which  were  at  first  taken 
for  pieces  of  charcoal,  many  being  destroyed  before 

2 Aristotle's  UoXirela  has  been  published,  together  with  an 
autotype  facsimile  of  the  papyrus ; and  the  poems  of  Herodas, 
with  collations  of  other  papyri,  are  printed  in  Classical  Texts 
from  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum , 1891 : both  works  edited  by 
F.  G.  Kenyon  for  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  A facsimile 
of  the  papyrus  of  Herodas  has  also  been  issued. 
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their  real  nature  was  recognized.  Almost  immediately 
attempts  were  made  to  unroll  them ; and  with  more  or 
less  success  the  work  has  been  carried  on,  at  intervals, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  process  is  a difficult  one ; 
the  hardened  crust,  into  which  the  outer  portion  of  the 
rolls  has  been  converted  by  the  action  of  the  heated 
ashes  which  buried  the  devoted  city,  must  be  removed 
before  the  inner  and  less  injured  layers  can  be  reached, 
and  so  fragile  are  these  that  the  most  skilful  and  patient 
handling  is  required  to  separate  them  without  irreparably 
injuring  the  remains.  Copies  of  the  texts  recovered  have 
been  engraved  and  published  in  the  series  of  volumes, 
the  Herculanensia  Volumina , printed  at  Naples. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  the  Fourth,  undertook  the  expense  of  unrolling 
and  copying  the  papyri ; but  the  work  was  interrupted  i 
by  the  French  invasion  of  1806.  The  tracings  and 
copper-plates  which  had  been  prepared  by  his  agent 
were  presented  by  the  Prince  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1810,  together  with  a few  unopened  rolls, 
part  of  a number  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Neapolitan  Government.  Four  of  the  rest  and  the 
unrolled  fragments  of  a fifth  were  subsequently  pre- 
sented by  the  Queen  to  the  British  Museum  in  1865. 
In  1824  and  1825  two  volumes  of  lithographs  of  some 
of  the  Oxford  facsimiles  were  published ; and  recently, 
in  1885,  others  have  been  given  in  the  Fragmenta 
Herculanensia  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott. 

But  none  of  the  facsimiles  in  these  publications  can  : 
be  considered  sufficient  for  palaeographical  study,  and 
unfortunately  the  blackened  condition  of  the  rolls  is 
such  that  little  can  be  done  by  the  agency  of  photo- 
graphy. Two  autotype  plates  copied  from  some  of  the 
original  fragments,  will  be  found  in  the  facsimiles  of 
the  Palseograpliical  Society  (i.  pi.  151,  152). 

Of  the  rolls  which  have  been  opened,  a large  pro- 
portion are  found  to  contain  works  of  the  Epicurean 
Philodemus,  while  others  are  the  writings  of  Epicurus 
and  the  leading  members  of  his  school.  From  the  fact 
that  several  of  Philodemus’s  works  are  in  duplicate, 
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it  has  been  suggested  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
collection  was  formed  by  Philodemus  himself,  and  that  the 
house  in  which  it  was  found  was  that  of  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  patron  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  father-in-law  of  Julius  Caesar.  However  this  may  be, 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Herculaneum,  a.d.  79, 
forms  a posterior  limit  for  the  age  of  the  papyri. 
Roughly,  then,  their  period  may  be  fixed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century  b.c.  or  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  Antiquity  of  Greek  Writing. 

The  most  important  lesson  which  we,  as  palaeographers, 
learn  from  these  ancient  papyri  is,  that  throughout  ail 
periods,  as  far  back  as  we  can  reach,  we  have  side  by 
side  two  classes  of  Greek  writing:  the  Literary  or  Book- 
hand,  in  which  works  of  literature  were  usually  (but 
not  always)  written,  and  the  Cursive  hand  of  every-day 
life ; that,  however  remote  the  date  of  these  documents, 
we  find  in  them  evidence  that  then  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  wrote  as  fluently  as  we  do  now  ; that  the 
scribe  of  those  days  could  produce  as  finely  written 
texts  as  the  scribe  of  later  times ; and  that  the  educated 
or  professional  man  could  note  down  records  of  daily 
business  with  as  much  facility  as  any  of  their  de- 
scendants. And  if  we  find  these  evidences  of  a wide- 
spread knowledge  of  Greek  writing  so  far  back  as  the 
third  century  b.c.,  and  writing,  too,  of  a kind  which 
bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  of  matured  development, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  to  what  remote  period  are 
we  to  assign  the  first  stage  of  Greek  writing,  not  in  a 
primitive  condition,  but  so  far  developed  as  to  be  a 
practical  means  of  intercourse.  There  has  hitherto 
rather  been  a tendency  to  regard  the  earliest  existing 
Greek  inscriptions  as  the  first  painful  efforts  of  unskilled 
hands.  But  it  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  an  alphabet, 
the  keen-witted  Greek  trader  must  have  profited  by 
the  example  of  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  and  have 
soon  learnt  how  to  express  himself  in  writing.  It  is 
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impossible  at  least  to  doubt  that  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  were  able  to  cut  so  skilfully  not  only  their  names 
but  also  longer  inscriptions  on  the  statue  of  Abu  Simbel 
some  600  years  b.c.,  were  perfectly  able  to  write  fluently 
with  the  pen. 

But  without  speculating  further  on  this  subject,  we 
may  rest  content  with  the  fact  that  in  the  papyri  of  the 
third  century  b.c.  we  have  styles  of  writing  so  confirmed 
in  their  character  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  writing  of 
the  best  classical  period  of  Greece.  Indeed,  judging  by 
the  comparatively  slow  changes  which  passed  over  Greek 
writing  in  the  hundred  years  from  the  third  to  the 
second  century  b.c.,  we  probably  have  before  us,  in  our 
oldest  specimens,  both  literary  and  cursive,  styles  not 
very  different  from  those  of  a hundred  years  earlier. 

Divisions  of  Greek  Palaeography. 

It  will  here  be  convenient  to  state  the  plan  adopted 
in  the  following  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Greek  writing. 

The  courses  of  the  two  styles  of  writing,  which  have 
already  been  referred  to  as  the  Literary  hand  or  Book- 
hand  and  the  Cursive  hand,  will  be  kept  distinct  for 
the  earlier  centuries,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
minuscule  as  a literary  hand  in  the  ninth  century. 
Again,  a general  distinction  will  be  observed  between 
MSS.  written  on  papyrus  (as  well  as  examples  on  pottery 
or  wax)  and  MSS.  written  on  vellum.  The  examples  of 
the  book-hand  on  papyrus  will  first  be  considered ; next, 
the  cursive  writing  on  the  same  material.  Then  the 
history  of  the  uncial  hand  on  vellum  will  be  traced; 
and,  lastly,  the  long  series  of  mediaeval  minuscule  MSS., 
coming  dov7n  to  the  sixteenth  century,  will  be  examined. 

It  will  be  observed  that  cursive  writing  is  here  only 
specially  dealt  with  under  the  early  period.  Although 
the  cursive  writing  of  the  day  was  moulded  into  a settled 
style  to  serve  as  a book-hand  in  the  ninth  century,  it 
naturally  still  continued  in  use  as  a current  hand  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life ; and,  if  sufficient  independent 
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material  had  survived,  this  current  hand  would  have 
formed  a separate  division  of  the  subject.  But  no  such 
material  exists.  We  have  no  great  collections  of  Greek 
charters  and  documents  cursively  written,  such  as  we 
have  in  Latin.  We  must  therefore  look  for  the  traces 
of  the  progress  of  the  Greek  cursive  hand  in  the  more 
hastily  written  minuscule  literary  MSS.  of  successive 
centuries. 

The  different  terms  which  are  used  to  describe  various 
styles  of  letters  may  here  be  explained.  In  both  Greek 
and  Latin  palaeography,  large  letters  are  called  “ majus- 
cules small  letters,  “ minuscules.”  Of  large  letters 
there  are  two  kinds : Capitals,  or  large  letters,  formed, 
as  in  inscriptions,  chiefly  by  strokes  meeting  at  angles 
and  avoiding  curves,  except  where  the  actual  forms  of 
the  letters  absolutely  require  them,  angular  characters 
being  more  easily  cut  with  the  tool  on  hard  substances 
such  as  stone  or  metal ; and  Uncials,  a modification  of 
capitals,  in  which  curves  are  freely  introduced  as  being 
more  readily  inscribed  with  the  pen  on  soft  material 
such  as  papyrus.  For  example,  the  fifth  letter  is  E as 
a capital,  and  € as  an  uncial.  The  term  “ uncial  ” first 
appears  in  St.  Jerome's  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
is  there  applied  to  Latin  letters,  “ uncialibus,  ut  vulgo 
aiunt,  litteris,”  but  the  derivation  of  the  word  is  not 
decided  ; we  know,  however,  that  it  refers  to  the  alphabet 
of  curved  forms. 

In  early  Greek  papyri,  as  well  as  in  early  vellum  MSS., 
the  ordinary  character  in  use  is  the  uncial.  As  will  be 
presently  seen,  in  some  of  the  very  earliest  specimens 
on  papyrus  certain  of  the  letters  still  retain  the  capital 
forms  of  inscriptions.  These  instances,  however,  are 
rare.  At  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  writing  of  which 
we  have  knowledge  the  uncial  character  was,  no  doubt, 
quite  developed. 

Minuscule,  or  small,  letters  are  derived  from  majus- 
cules ; but,  although  in  early  cursive  specimens  we  find 
at  once  certain  forms  from  which  the  later  minuscules 
directly  grew,  a full  minuscule  alphabet  was  only  slowly 
developed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


GREEK  PALAEOGRAPHY CONTINUED. 

The  Literary  or  Book-Hand  in  Papyri. 

Our  first  division  of  Greek  writing  is  the  Literary  or 
Book-hand  in  papyri.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  surviving  literary  remains  are  written  in 
this  hand ; for  there  are  exceptions,  certain  works  having 
been  copied  out,  apparently,  by  scholars  for  their  own 
use,  or  at  least  by  persons  not  writing  for  the  book 
trade,  in  less  formal  hands  which  we  must  class  as 
cursive.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  early  papyri, 
some  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  of  division  between 
the  literary  hand  and  the  cursive  hand,  certain  docu- 
ments being  written  with  sufficient  care  to  give  them  a 
claim  to  be  separated  from  the  cursives  and  yet  with 
not  enough  formality  to  be  included  under  the  book- 
hand.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  one  or  two  instances 
of  the  formal  literary  hand  being  used  for  ordinary 
documents.  We  would  define  the  literary  hand  to  be 
that  which  professional  scribes  would  employ  in  writing 
books  for  the  market ; and  in  the  following  review  of 
this  division,  only  such  MSS.  are  noticed  as  are  thus 
formally  written,  together  with  one  or  two  (not  literary) 
documents  in  which  this  class  of  hand  is  adopted. 

The  earliest  surviving  specimens  of  Greek  writing  of 
the  book-hand  are  contained  in  the  papyrus  fragment 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  which  is  inscribed 
with  an  invocation  of  a certain  Artemisia  against  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  in  the  fragments  of  the  Phdsdo 
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of  Plato  and  the  Antiope  of  Euripides,  recently  discovered 
at  Gurob.1 

The  invocation  of  Artemisia  2 may  be  placed  at  least 
as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.c.  This 
ascription  is  supported  by  the  similarity  of  the  hand- 
writing of  the  other  fragments  mentioned  above,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  are  nearly  of  the  same 
period.  The  writing  approaches  the  epigraphic  style, 
the  letters  standing  quite  distinct  and  unconnected,  and 
some  of  them  showing  transitional  forms. 


h < I c C®SrAT  H P KA 

K A)TM  < 

PET  M MjjcAFME 
KAtAJ?  ojH  c t AK  £ 


PAPYRUS  OF  ARTEMISIA 3RD  CENTURY  B.C. 

(o)  Seairoro  (repair i Kade\oi\ — | rj  Safiaato^  dv^arrjp  tca\ra\ 
— | Kai  7-779  drj/crjs  ei  fiev  ov\y ] — | [c o<;~\7rep  fiev  ovv  aSirca 
e/ie — | par)  rv^eiv  6k  iratScov  6[t]K7]<;] — | tcarafioLrjs  evOvra 
iceli/JLevrjs] — ) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cross-stroke  of  the  A is 
horizontal,  the  bottom  of  B pointed,  the  top  horizontal 
of  E extended ; 0 and  O are  small ; the  cross-stroke 

1 See  above,  p.  112. 

2 First  described  by  Petrettini,  JPapiri  Greco-Egizi  del  I.  R. 
Museo  di  Gorte  (1826),  p.  4,  who  gives  a very  rough  facsimile ; 
afterwards  by  Blass  in  Philologus,  xli.  746,  and  in  Muller’s 
Handbuch  der  iclassischen  Alterthums-Wissenschaft  (1886),  i.  280; 
and  again  by  Wessely  in  Eilfter  Jahresbericht  uber  das  Franz - 
Joseph- Gymnasium  in  Wien  (1885),  p.  4.  A facsimile  is  given  in 
Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  141. 
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of  T generally  extends  more  to  the  left  than  to  the 
right ; and  the  shapes  of  C and  CO  are  transitional,  that 
of  the  former  between  the  angular  and  curved  forms,  and 
that  of  the  latter  between  the  epigraphic  H and  the  OJ  of 
MSS.  In  this  papyrus  the  double  point  (:)  is  also  used 
as  a mark  of  punctuation,  as  found  in  inscriptions. 

As  already  stated,  the  fragmentary  papyrus  of  the 
Phxdo  of  Plato  may  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the 
3rd  century  b.c.,  for  it  was  found  in  company  with 
official  and  other  documents  which  are  actually  dated  in 
the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Ptolemies ; and  these 
would  naturally  have  been  regarded  as  of  a more  common 
and  ephemeral  character  than  a literary  work  of  a great 
writer,  and  would  have  been  thrown  aside  in  an  earlier 
period  of  existence. 

c€u*  K/r*£  io « 

tA.p  U H°c*MMKArsIAr|<H 
rrcoAf  7<A!  Afcfo  jxrceAjr-rAfXfct 

\ryrt 

THE  <e  PHiEDO  **  OP  PLATO. — 3RD  CENTURY  B.C. 

( — [cucrdri]  aecov  irecdovcra  Se  etc  TOVTCOfi 3 | \_pis]v  avaywpeiv 
ocro/j. ? fir]  avayrcr)  | XP7J°r[^]aL  ctvrr^v  8 e^9  eavrrfv  crvX  \ 
Xeyeadcu  kcu  adpoitpaOcu  Trapcuce  | Xevea[ff\ai  7ti<jt€V€lv 
8e  pLrjSevc  aWcoi) 

This  beautiful  MS.  of  Plato  would  no  doubt  have 
been  treasured  by  its  original  owner  for  many  years, 
if  not  for  a lifetime,  and  it  can  only  have  been  by 
some  accident  that  it  was  at  length  used  up  as  waste 
material.  The  small  portion  of  the  Antiope  of  Euripides 
which  has  met  with  the  same  fate  and  has  descended 


3 F inal  v is  changed  into  /x  before  a following  p. 
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to  us  in  the  same  way  must  be  nearly  of  the  same 
date.  But  the  writing  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  so 
good,  and  though  there  may  be  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  MSS.,  yet  preference  may  be  given  to  the  MS. 
of  Plato.  The  text  of  the  latter  is  written  in  narrow 
columns  of  twenty-two  lines,  which  are  from  2\  to 
3 inches  in  length.  The  width  of  the  papyrus  appears 
to  have  been  about  8^  inches.  The  facsimile  represents 
a few  of  the  most  perfect  lines  of  one  of  the  fragments. 

The  writing  is  a very  beautiful  uncial  hand,  minute 
and  exact,  the  chief  general  characteristic  being  the 
great  breadth,  almost  flatness,  of  many  of  the  letters 
(e.g.  T,  Z,  H,  M,  TT,  Cd),  as  compared  with  their  height. 
That  this  is  a characteristic  of  the  period,  and  not  a 
personal  usage  of  the  writer  of  the  MS.,  is  proved  by  its 
prominence  in  other  documents  of  the  third  century  b.c. 
As  in  the  Artemisia  papyrus,  in  certain  forms  the  writing 
departs  from  the  recognized  curves  of  the  uncial,  and 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  rectangles  of  lapidary 
inscriptions.  This  is  seen  in  the  A,  and  in  many  instances 
of  E,  in  which  the  upper  horizontal  stroke  is  not  only 
perfectly  straight,  but  also  of  disproportionate  length. 
Certain  letters  are  distinguished  by  their  small  size,  as  0 
(which  also  often  has  only  the  dot  in  the  centre  instead 
of  the  transverse  bar),  O,  C,  and  GJ.  The  head  of  the 
iota  is  in  many  instances  thickened  a little,  and  some- 
times it  is  slightly  hooked  on  the  right.  This  peculiarity 
appears  to  mark  the  letter  in  early  periods,  the  hook  or 
thickening  being  removed  to  the  left  side  of  the  head  in 
later  times. 

The  next  papyrus  from  which  we  shall  select  a speci- 
men of  the  literary  or  book-hand  is  the  fragment  of  a 
dialectical  treatise,  now  at  Paris,  which  was  written 
earlier  than  the  year  160  b.c.,  as  proved  by  the  existence 
on  the  back  of  it  of  memoranda  of  that  year  {Not.  et  Extr., 
pi.  xi.,  no.  2).  There  remain  fourteen  narrow  columns 
of  the  work,  written  in  slightly  sloping  uncial  letters, 
not  to  compare  in  elegance  with  the  writing  of  the  Plato 
fragments  just  noticed,  but  very  simply  formed  and 
evidently  written  by  a professional  scribe.  In  this 
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MS.  is  noticeable  the  tendency  of  the  columns  to  work 
downwards  to  the  left,  as  is  seen  in  other  papyri  of  an 
early  period  : that  is,  the  marginal  line  of  writing  is  not 
perpendicular,  but  each  successive  line  begins  a little 
more  to  the  left  than  the  one  above  it,  with  the  result 
that  the  last  line  of  a column  may  begin  as  much  as  an 
inch  outside  the  true  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
commencement  of  the  first  line. 

i 

oYrT^'^^Tre:<fAj  we~TocrV 
jc  w/NHp>Vrpo/)cocoY^ 


ttc^o  ce  ts^a  oy^UrreKl 


7TfochNKcoY>^  -AKpe 

DIALECTICAL  TREATISE. — BEFORE  160  B C. 

(vac  ov  a\Kfiav  o 'irocrjTr ??  | outgo?  cnretycuveTO  ov  [ re  77? 
avrjp  aypouco ? ov Se  | cr kcuos  ec  outgo?  airo  | (\huvolt  av  ™? 
hevr  €/jb  | 7 reSo?  eipa  ouS  aaroicn  | 7 rpocrrjvrjs  ov  ava/epe — ) 

Where  the  letters  are  so  simple,  there  is  no  special 
remark  to  be  made  about  them  individually,  except  in 
regard  to  the  alpha,  in  which  the  left  down-stroke  and 
the  cross-stroke  are  made  together  without  lifting  the 
pen,  their  point  of  junction  being  sometimes  looped. 
This  form  of  the  letter  is  seen  also,  with  a more  decidedly 
developed  loop,  in  the  fragments  of  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides,  on  papyrus,  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
may  be  of  the  2nd  or  1st  century  B.C.,  and  in  some 
of  the  Herculanean  papyri.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the 
facsimile  that  the  paragraphs  of  the  text  are  marked  off 
by  the  insertion  of  marginal  strokes  between  the  lines, 
according  to  the  ancient  system. 

The  papyrus  containing  the  orations  of  Hyperides  for 
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Lycophron  and  Euxenippus  is  probably  of  the  1st 
century  b.C.  The  writing,  of  a round  type,  is  remarkably 
regular  and  elegant  (see  facsimile,  ed.  Babington  ; Cat . 
Anc.  MSS.,  pis.  2,  3;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  126). 


PAX)0»J 

j^CAe  rn  z^eo 

J±\  NACt  KAXoot'I  N)cV 


ftp n o ) 1 CD  MtX 

£+i  oi  i o-eod)  i xe 

CY  K)  CTT[  eX>Tl  CXQ* 

jce>\ero  Yoi  no'Z)  kx 


- cno 


^gioxc 

pXT30  < > f OM  O c^_ 


ORATION  OF  HYPERIDES  FOR  LYCOPHRON. — 1ST  CENT.  B.C. 

( — Si  Tcuftrjvai  eav  ovv  | KeXevrjre  co  avSpes  ] Sc/caarac  /ca\co 
Tiva  | fiorjdrjijovTa  ava  | firjOi  fioi  deocfrtXe  | fcai  crweare  o 
tl  6%e^9  | KeXevovcTiv  oi  hctca  | crrac  ||  airoXo^ca  virep  | 
Xv/cocjypovos) 

Here,  as  in  the  previous  example,  the  columns  of 
writing  trend  away  to  the  left.  The  facsimile  represents 
the  last  few  lines  of  the  oration  for  Lycophron,  and 
again  affords  an  instance  of  the  ancient  system  of 
punctuation,  and  also  of  the  slight  degree  of  ornamenta- 
tion in  which  a scribe  of  that  period  would  allow  himself 
to  indulge,  namely,  the  flourish  which  is  drawn  in  the 
margin  after  the  last  words,  and  the  light  touches  of  the 
pen  which  decorate  the  colophon  or  title  of  the  speech. 

The  writing  of  the  Harris  Homer  is  of  quite  a different 
cast  from  that  which  has  just  been  examined.  The 
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letters  have  more  squareness  and  are  more  rigid  ; they 
are  very  delicately  formed,  and  have  all  the  simplicity 
characteristic  of  age.  This  papyrus,  containing  portions 
of  Book  xviii.  of  the  Iliad,  may  be  placed  without  hesita- 
tion as  early  as  the  1st  century  B.c. 

KX  kntxm  £ 'NJTrj-t  xrti  f>e-  a 1 2^0  CNN  > r>- 

'NMhl  NJTTM  'Nf  V f-VTu3>J  >>rK  rtc  d-Nl  > 

NJ  C Yrrfc>J  fr  rj  C*  tN  l^f  f - f ) ^KY]  1 0 H 

HARRIS  HOMER. ] ST  CENTURY  B.C. 

(, Ka\a  tcl  fJbev  i rrjXjjc  6eoi  bocrav  ay\aa  8a)[pa] 
rj/iari  tool  ore  ere  fiporov  avepos  epL/3a\ov  e[yvr]i] 

0)9  ocf)e\e 9 erv  piev  avdc  peer  adavarrjs  a\t\rjiaiv ] 
vcueiv  irrfKev^  Se  0vrjrcov  ayayeerdcu  cl\jcoltiv ] 
vvv  8 tva  Kai  <jv  irevdo^  evi  e^peert  fJLvptov  [eirj] ) 

The  papyrus  is  so  much  discoloured  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a good  reproduction  by  photo- 
graphy ; but  the  plate  given  in  the  facsimiles  of  the 
Palacographical  Society  (ii.  64)  is  fairly  successful.  The 
text  has  been  considerably  corrected  and  accented  by  a 
later  hand.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  these  additions 
have  been  omitted  in  our  facsimile. 

To  follow  chronological  order,  we  now  give  a specimen 
from  one  of  the  Herculanean  rolls. 

Irusjc  orxem  to  j gt^ctknt^  acytkm: 

u ev/fes  eg  i toi  k-uoch  ika  i 

4.  cy^zloic^KifTOYK^x  PKxM-mocY 

tVo^'cTVXKCH^CON 

O^TYxeiNJ  OY 2*<cNK»4C 
■|Tti  cyKe^reyx/ciTTHTo^vrt  ceceXF 
pfo  c <5>Yt o j v.M>r  1 z otxe/sroccoi  rxp  (r 
ryj-'iN  gtxito  xrntt  ponoykcoccn/sn 

PHILODEMUS. — ABOUT  A.D.  1. 
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(tGK  0V%  €7TL  TOfc?  /JL6TCL  T7)V  TeXeVTTJV  | OTCLV  Se  TL 9 6U  76 
fiefiuoifccos  rji  Kai  | c/uXols  al~cois  eavrov  /ce^prjpuevo^  v | tto 
Se  Ti/^779  7)  TTOVTjpcas  avdpooTTcov  | fceKcoXvpievov  rvyeiv  ovS 
eXa^tcr  \ ttjl  avve^erai  Xvttt)  to  pbTjS  eaecrOat  | 7 rpo<?  eavrov 
\o<yi£o/bLevo<;  col  7 ap  e | m^LveraL  to  Xv7 TTjpov  ov/c  eatcev 
aX — ) 

It  is  reproduced  from  one  of  the  published  copper- 
plates, in  default  of  more  satisfactory  facsimiles,  as  ex- 
plained above;  and  represents  a few  lines  from  Philodemus 
irepl  Oavdrov.  The  date  may  be  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  writing  is  neat  and  regular,  and 
the  letters  are  simple  in  form. 

All  the  MSS.  from  which  the  above  facsimiles  have 
been  selected  may  be  said  to  represent  the  book-hand 
as  generally  written  on  papyrus,  as  distinguished  from 
the  uncial  writing  which  is  found  in  the  early  vellum 
MSS.  None  of  our  specimens  could  be  pointed  to  as  the 
immediate  parent  of  this  latter  hand,  although  no  one  would 
dispute  that  there  is  a relationship.  The  forms  of  indi- 
vidual letters  may  be  very  similar,  both  in  the  papyrus 
hand  and  in  the  vellum  hand,  and  yet,  if  we  were  to  place 
two  such  MSS.  as  the  Lycophron  of  Hyperides  and  the 
Codex  Yaticanus  side  by  side,  we  should  not  venture  to 
derive  the  writing  of  the  latter  directly  from  that  of  the 
more  ancient  MS.  But  here  a most  valuable  document, 
lately  discovered,  comes  to  our  assistance  in  the  task  of 
determining  the  parentage  of  the  later  uncial  hand. 
This  is  a fragmentary  papyrus  containing  a deed  concern- 
ing property  in  Arsinoe  in  the  Fayoum,  which  bears  the 
date  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Bniperor  Domitian,  a.d.  88. 
The  writing  is  not  in  the  cursive  character  that  one  looks 
for  in  legal  documents,  but  is  a formal  style,  in  which  a 
likeness  to  the  uncial  of  the  early  vellum  MSS.  is  at  once 
most  obvious.  In  the  first  century,  then,  there  was  in 
use  a set  form  of  writing  from  which  that  uncial  hand 
was  evidently  derived  by  direct  descent.  And  it  may  be 
concluded  with  fair  certainty  that  this  style  of  writing 
must  have  been  in  existence  for  a considerable  period  of 
time  ; for  here  we  find  it  common  enough  to  be  employed 
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by  an  ordinary  clerk.4  The  fortunate  accident  of  its 
having  been  thus  used,  in  a dated  document  has  provided 
us  with  the  means  of  settling  the  periods  of  other  im- 
portant MSS. 


oxenAtAi  eYerrer~i  AIT07A 
<< u nTo tm  xrx  M xn  At  oaoJ 
rt  e^pcoc  oj  cercu  n rr  f ak  o im 
itaokxi  ATtoTttcn  ro  rerfA 


CONVEYANCE. — A.D.  88. 


( — [7 tt\o\€/jLcu$l  evepyenhi  tov  a — | kcli  rj  tovtov  yvvrji 
8co8co[pa ] — | TreOeco?  co?  ercov  Tpia/cov\ra ] — j ypa(f)7]V  airo 
TTjs  Trpoyeypa^pLevrjs] — ) 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  writer  of  this  document  does 
not  keep  strictly  to  the  formal  uncial  letters.  As  if  more 
accustomed  to  write  a cursive  hand,  he  mingles  certain 
cursive  letters  in  his  text : side  by  side  with  the  round 
there  stands  in  one  or  two  places  the  cursive  ( not  shown 
in  the  facsimile),  in  which  the  cross-stroke  is  only  indi- 
cated by  the  finishing  curve ; and,  more  frequently,  the 
cursive  upsilon  is  employed  as  well  as  the  regular  letter. 
Among  the  other  letters,  may  be  remarked  the  tendency 
to  make  the  main  stroke  of  the  alpha  rather  upright, 
which  eventually  leads  to  a distinctive  form  of  the  letter, 
as  seen  fully  developed  in  the  palimpsest  MS.  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  at  Dublin  (Codex  Z) ; in  some  of 
the  titles  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ; and  above  all  in 
the  Codex  Marchalianus  of  the  Vatican5 — this  being  in 
fact  the  Coptic  form  of  the  letter. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  one  or  two  places  the 


4 We  have  proof  that  uncial  writing  was  used  as  the  copy-hand 
for  writing  lessons  in  schools,  such  copies  being  found  on  early 
waxen  tablets  (see  above,  p.  23). 

5 Lately  reproduced  in  facsimile,  with  a commentary  by 
A.  Oeriani,  Eome,  1890. 
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writer  has  employed  large  letters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  clauses  into  which  he  breaks  up  the  text.  This 
practice  foreshadows  the  use  of  large  initial  letters, 
which  it  has  been  customary  to  consider  as  rather  a 
mark  of  advance  in  the  early  vellum  Greek  MSS. 

The  Bankes  Homer,  from  which  our  next  facsimile  is 
chosen,  is  the  best  preserved  papyrus  of  the  Iliad  that 
has  yet  been  found,  being  nearly  eight  feet  in  length  and 
containing  sixteen  columns  of  text;  and  the  material 
being  still  fairly  white  and  the  writing  quite  legible. 

(ju>  ce<|> A-rbv^eri  caytoo-'  e-N  i rrrdx 
q yjs  e-rsM  h ttantac  rAr  aXocgto  n 
a rxbvA  e£YN  3AH  ntottyaAoj  n n e 

ITT (JLTTA1  TONI rAAO XO ere cj> l A H K A t 

Ti  wecett  n errAAiAjAN  evrroxo 
J^rtToXteN  AI  IcgcJ)  AA htcVcAAI  CU  N^ 

BANKES  HOMER. — 2nd  CENTURY. 

(7 70i[r)Tr]<l]. — o)?  €(f)aT  ov Se  n 9 avrod'  eve  Tr^oX^iXureT  avrjp\ 
ovSe  7 vvjj’  TravTas  <yap  adcr^6T0p[iK6T0  irevQo 9*] 
alX0V  ^vvfiXrjVTO  irvXdwv  ye[icpov  ayovre'] 

: rrpcoTcu  top  7 aXo^09  re  (fn\r]  kcli  [7 totvicl  pLyrrjp] 
TiXXeaOrjv  67 r apia^av  evrpo^o[p  at^aaai] 
dirropLevcu  KefyaXrjS'  /cXcucov  $\apL$L(jTa6' 6/46X09]) 

This  MS.,  which,  with  the  data  obtained  from  the 
preceding  document,  may  now  be  assigned  with  more 
certainty  than  before  to  the  2nd  century,  shows  a 
further  development  of  the  uncial  hand  of  vellum  MSS., 
which  is  here  reduced  to  the  exact  forms  of  letters  which 
were  to  remain  essentially  unchanged  for  many  centuries. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  the  horizontal  strokes  of  € and  © 
are  placed  rather  low,  and  even  vary  in  position  : one  of 
those  indications  of  carelessness  or  decline  from  a higher 
standard  which  is  generally  looked  for  in  a hand  which 
is  beginning  to  fall  into  desuetude.  Judging  from  the 
analogy  of  later  periods,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  late 
Hawara  papyrus  of  Homer  is  also  written  in  the  same 
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cast  of  uncial  writing,  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that,  in 
producing  choice  copies  of  a work  of  such  universal 
popularity  and  veneration  as  the  Iliad,  a traditional 
style  of  writing  may  have  been  maintained,  just  as  in  the 
middle  ages  the  sacred  texts  and  liturgies  still  continued 
to  be  written  in  a form  of  handwriting  which  had 
generally  passed  out  of  use.  If  this  view  is  correct,  we 
may  find  in  it  an  explanation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
uncial  character  (the  form  of  writing  which  before  all 
others  had  been  consecrated  to  the  texts  of  Homer) 
for  important  copies  of  the  sacred  text  of  Scripture. 

One  or  two  points  of  interest  in  the  Bankes  Homer, 
apart  from  the  actual  handwriting,  may  be  mentioned. 
The  lines  are  marked  off  in  hundreds  by  numerical  letters 
inserted  in  the  margins  ; and  the  speeches  of  the  different 
persons  are  indicated  by  their  names,  and  the  narrative 
portions  by  a contracted  form  of  the  word  TroLrjTrjs,  as 
shown  in  the  facsimile.  With  very  rare  exceptions,  cor- 
rections, accents  and  breathings  and  other  marks  are  by 
a later  hand. 

As  an  example  of  a rougher  style  of  uncial  writing  of 
about  the  third  century,  a few  lines  from  the  recently 
found  papyrus  of  the  iambographer  Herodas  are  selected 
(Brit.  Mus.,  Papyrus  cxxxv.). 


I u f&t  7^ 

<K\-rKcV  \vi>nU>si  KeYfKr^uJ>i)<r7-*f 
)cX>J  fro  TX*X  TV  C O v 1 XH  K Y ^ ° * 

o ) erf  rA  >Coi 


HERODAS. — 3RD  CENTURY. 

( hov\r)CTTi  SovXrjs  So)  rav  codpcrj  dXtfiei 
aX\  y/^epri  re  ktjttl  pte^ov  wOcrat 
avTr]  orv  puvov  r\  dvprj  yap  coucrai 
fcdveld  o 7 raaros  ov%  op7]L$  kvvvoi 

at  epya  rcoivrjv  ravr  ept?  adrjvair]v) 
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There  is  no  attempt  at  calligraphy  in  this  MS.,  which 
is  probably  a cheap  copy  made  for  the  market  by  a 
scribe  who  was  neither  very  expert  nor  accurate. 

About  the  same  period  or  a little  later,  we  meet  with 
specimens  of  sloping  uncial  writing  on  papyrus,  in  which 
the  letters  are  laterally  compressed,  derived  no  doubt 
from  the  round  style  and  developed  as  a quicker  method 
of  copying.  It  is  remarked  that  the  round  uncial  of 
vellum  MSS.  develops  exactly  in  the  same  way  a style 
of  sloping  writing  at  a later  period.  An  early  and  elegant 
example  is  given  by  Wilcken,  Tafeln  zur  altern  griech. 
Palseographie,  1891,  taf.  iii. ; and  another  is  found  in 
the  papyrus  of  the  Iliad,  Books  ii. — iv.  (Brit.  Mus. 
Papyrus  cxxvi.),  which  is  probably  of  the  4th  century. 


c /<:o  ^ 


^m7~£)CJ<7 cw  rr  IoaJ 


HOMER. 4TH  CENTURY. 

(e?  7 reSiov  i rpoyeovro  cnca/iav?)\_pLOv\ — 
apepSaXeov  kovcl/3l%€  ttoScov — 
ecrrav  S’  ev  Xl/jlwvl  crKapiavS^pLco^ — 
pbvpLOL  oacra  re  cfrvXXa  fccu  dvdea — 
ijure  pLVLacov  aScvacov  e9ve[a\ — 
at  re  Kara  crradfJLOv  n Toipbvrjiov — ) 

Accents  are  occasionally  used ; and  in  the  left  margin 
is  seen  a paragraph  mark  formed  by  a couple  of  oblique 
strokes. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


GREEK  PALAEOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

Cursive  Writing  in  Papyri,  etc. 

We  now  leave  the  Book-hand  and  turn  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Cursive  Greek  writing  as  found  in  papyri, 
ostraka,  tablets,  etc.  For  this  branch  of  palaeography 
there  is  comparatively  larger  material,  which  is  being 
increased  every  day  by  the  numerous  fragments  which 
are  rapidly  making  their  way  from  Egypt  into  Euro- 
pean libraries.  But  yet,  while  in  the  aggregate  the 
material  is  abundant,  there  are  certain  periods,  notably 
the  first  century  B.C.,  which  are  but  scantily  repre- 
sented. 

For  the  earliest  specimens  of  cursive  Greek  writing, 
as  for  the  principal  early  examples  of  the  book-hand,  we 
turn  to  the  fragments  discovered  by  Mr.  Petrie  at 
Gurob  in  the  Fayoum.  As  already  stated,  the  coffin- 
makers,  in  order  to  form  the  cartonnage  of  mummy-cases, 
made  use  of  much  cursively  written  material,  documents 
of  all  kinds,  and  more  particularly  of  a register  or 
registers  of  wills  entered  up  periodically  by  different 
scribes,  and  therefore  affording  the  most  valuable  evi- 
dences of  the  handwriting  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
The  oldest  fragment  as  yet  discovered  among  these 
remains  is  assigned  to  the  year  268  b.c.  The  hands 
vary  from  the  most  cursive  scrawls  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  careful  official  hand.  But  throughout  them 
all  a most  striking  feature  is  the  strength  and  facility  of 
the  writing,  besides  in  many  cases  its  boldness  and  breadth. 
The  general  characteristic  of  the  letters,  more  especially 
in  the  clerical  or  official  hands  of  the  registers,  is  great 
width  or  flatness,  which  is  very  apparent  in  such  letters 
as  A,  M,  IM,  TT,  GJ.  In  other  documents  this  is  less 
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apparent,  and  the  writing  does  not  seem  far  removed  in 
style  from  that  of  the  next  century.  Some  independent 
pieces,  such  as  correspondence,  are  written  in  very 
cursive  characters  which  have  a peculiar  ragged  appear- 
ance and  are  often  difficult  to  read. 

These  documents,  however,  are  not  the  only  specimens 
of  cursive  writing  of  the  third  century  b.c.  within  our 
reach.  A few  scattered  pieces  have  already  for  many 
years  been  stored  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
but  the  antiquity  of  some  of  them  has  not  been  recognized, 
and  they  have  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  occupation  of  Egypt.  At  Leyden  there  is  a 
papyrus  (Pap.  Q),  containing  a receipt  of  the  26th 
year  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  260  B.c.  At  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London  there  are  three  wooden  tablets 
inscribed  with  deeds  relating  to  a loan  of  the  30th  and 
31st  years  of  the  same  king,  about  254  b.c.  Among 
the  papyri  of  the  British  Museum,  three,  formerly 
ascribed  to  a later  date,  are  now  more  correctly  placed 
in  the  third  century,  viz.,  a petition  for  redress  of 
grievances  (Pap.  cvi.)  of  the  25th  year,  apparently,  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.,  b.c.  223;  and  two  others  (1.  and 
H.a)  without  dates.  The  Paris  collection  also  contains 
a long  money  account  for  public  works  (Not.  et  Extr.  xviii. 
2,  pi.  xliv.)  of  the  same  century,  which  has  been  in- 
correctly assigned  to  the  Roman  period.  A facsimile  of 
a letter  of  introduction,  evidently  of  this  time,  is  given 
by  Passalacqua.1  Egger  describes  a papyrus  at  Athens,2 
and  various  Greek  endorsements  and  dockets  on  Demotic 
papyri  are  noticed  by  Revillout.3  Ostraka  or  potsherds 
also  have  been  found  with  inscriptions  of  this  period. 

Of  cursive  writing  of  the  second  century  b.c.  we 
have  abundant  material  in  the  great  collections  of 
London,  Paris,  Leyden,  etc.,  referred  to  above  (p.  107)  ; 
of  the  first  century  b.c.  very  little  has  yet  been  found, 

1 Catalogue  Raisonnedes  Antiquit  es  decouvertes  en  Egypte,  Paris, 
1826.  Also  described  in  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  xviii.,  p.  399. 

2 Journal  des  Savants , 1873,  pp.  30,  97. 

3 Chrestomathie  Demotique,  1880,  pp.  241,  277;  Revue  Egypt,  ii. 
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except  in  ostraka ; of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
several  papyri  have  recently  come  to  light,  and  there 
are  numerous  ostraka ; and  of  the  later  centuries  there 
are  abundant  specimens  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  an 
ever  increasing  number  in  Paris  and  London  and  other 
places,  the  searches  in  the  Fayoum  continually  adding 
to  the  stock. 

Greek  cursive  writing,  as  found  in  papyri,  has  been 
divided  (Wilcken,  Tafeln,  1890)  into  three  groups:  the 
Ptolemaic,  the  Roman,  and  the  Byzantine.  Roughly, 
the  Ptolemaic  comprises  documents  down  to  about  the 
end  of  the  first  century  b.c.  ; the  Roman,  those  of  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ; and  the  Byzan- 
tine, those  of  later  date. 

The  character  of  Ptolemaic  writing,  as  seen  in  papyri 
of  the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.  is  unmistakeable. 

For  the  first  century  b.c.  there  is  not  material  to  enable 
us  to  form  a judgment ; but  it  must  have  been  a period 
of  marked  transition,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  great 
difference  between  the  writing  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era  and  that  of  the  second  century  b.c.  And  the 
documents  of  the  later  centuries,  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  show  as  much  distinctiveness  of  character,  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  Roman  period  of  the  early 
centuries  after  Christ. 

Our  first  example  of  cursive  writing  of  the  third 
century  b.c.  is  taken  from  one  of  the  entries  in  the 
registers  of  wills  found  at  Gurob,  being  the  will  of 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Demon,  dated  in  the  year  237  b.c. 
(Mahaffy,  Petrie  Papyri,  pi.  xiv.). 

This  is  a remarkably  fine  hand,  to  which  the  fac- 
simile hardly  does  justice,  and  may  be  classed  as  a 
good  example  of  the  official  writing  of  the  time,  penned 
by  a skilful  and  experienced  registrar.  While  not  as 
cursive  as  many  other  specimens  of  the  period,  and 
while  the  letters  are  in  general  deliberately  formed  and 
are  not  much  connected  with  one  another,  there  are 
certain  characters  which  appear  in  the  most  cursive 
shapes,  side  by  side  with  their  more  formal  representations. 
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J33 


y.  J t^-fJ  j_  / j^o-y 


«tr^r~ i 1 ' ' '•  >y'  " / 

j * 'irtGr^frk  f >— f ei  o-cryn-e^  / 

? i/^y  rx"A*-t  *j"  Y^-f  a i't^'y  /* 

^K(^m-“7'pro<rA  ^r*  6V°c><p)x<rTr^f  f 

WILL  OF  DEMETRIUS. 237  B.C. 

( [/9a<j^] Xevovros  7 TroXe/iaiov  tov  ttt — j [a8e]\cf>cov  6tou?  t 
60  cepecos  airoWcoviSov — | Oeco v a$e\(f) an>  kcll  Oecov  evepye- 
t[g>v] — | [cj)i\a8eX](fx)v  pbeveKpareia 9 tt) 9 0£\a/x[/xoiw] — | 
[«/)]  OKoSiXcOV  7ro\ei  TOV  apdiVOLTOV  v\opOv\ j SrjpUITpLOS 

hecvoovos  XPV<TTVPL[°$] — ) 

In  the  third  line,  in  the  word  /cat,  we  have  the  cursive 
angle-shaped  alpha , that  letter  being  elsewhere  more 
normally  formed  ; and  in  the  termination  oov,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  flatten  out  the  omega  into  a mere  line  after 
the  initial  curve,  and  to  write  the  nu  in  a crooked 
stroke. 

We  next  take  a section  from  a document  of  the  13th 
year  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  211  or  210  b.c.,  recording 
the  payment  of  a tax  at  Thebes  [Pal.  80c.  ii.  pi.  143). 

f-fr  T“V”flj  <s>  rr  try'Hr'-nciT*  irr^^r* 

1 «v*  tr4*ys(r? 

l*~Cl  AC*1  tt+J*'®  ° TtY’T*  Cr,T^W't4-v-v/y^ 
cj  J v^-r° C ‘^rnrJll^pr^* 

tr3 rrc-t <<rc%‘0rJ*j~f t 

TAX-RECEIPT. — 211  OR  210  B.C. 

(exon?  ly  rvfii  S TreTTrcofcev  em  to — | TeXcovtov  tov  ey/cv- 
kXlov  ecf)  ov  €p[/.w/iX 779] — | fiacnXec  irapa  6ot6vtos  tov 
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y]re/bi/Jbiv\_tosl\ — | [ prPyeyodvai 9 adavtwvo 9 to  7^o^66z/o[^]  | 
ey/cv/cXiov  irpoaohov  apovpcov  ez^Se/cfa] — [ ev  7r earevepievutfpe 
tov  TTa6vpir\_ov ] — ) 

In  this  specimen  of  the  elegant  cursive,  which  is  not 
easy  to  read,  we  have  the  angle-shaped  alpha  consistently 
employed,  and  very  cursive  combinations  of  the  termina- 
tions (ov  and  av,  besides  instances  of  the  more  rapidly 
written  forms  of  eta,  lambda , and  pi.  How  very  cursive 
this  style  of  writing  might  become  is  seen  in  the  two 
last  words  of  the  facsimile. 

As  a contrast  to  the  two  carefully  written  examples 
which  have  just  been  given,  our  third  specimen  of  tho 
writing  of  the  third  century  b.c.  is  selected  from  a 
rough  letter  of  a steward  addressed  to  his  employer 
(Mabaffy,  Petrie  Papyri , pi.  xxix.). 


I Cj-  ^ 

ye  ^ My-ry 

^ *X  t fV 

LETTER  OF  A STEWARD. — 3RD  CENTURY  B.C. 


(pXei  hvvis  7 e^prjaapirjv  | Se  Kai  irapa  Svvecos  apra  | /3a?  8 
tcptOoTTvpcov  avrov  | eira'yyeXopievov  Kai  cpiXortpiov  | oi'ro? 
‘yivcocTKe  Se  Kai  on  \ vScop  eKacrros  t cop  opwv  rrjv  | apareXov 
(pvrevopievrjv  irporepov  4) 


4 As  the  letter  has  more  than  a palseographical  interest,  Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy’s  translation  is  quoted  : “ ...  to  Sosiphanes,  greet- 
ing. I give  much  thanks  to  the  gods  if  you  are  well.  Lonikos 
also  is  well.  The  whole  vineyard  has  been  planted,  viz.,  300 
stocks,  and  the  climbing  vines  attended  to.  But  the  olive-yard 
has  yielded  six  measures,  of  which  Dynis  has  got  three.  Also  I 
have  borrowed  from  Dynis  four  artabae  of  bearded  wheat,  which 
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The  style  of  writing  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Leyden 
papyrus  Q.,  which  was  written  in  the  26th  year  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  b.c.  260  ; and  our  letter  may  well 
be  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  century.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  letters  are  not  linked  together,  but  that 
they  are  hastily  and  roughly  formed.  The  writer, 
though  not  a good  penman,  was  evidently  so  far  skilled 
that  he  could  write  rapidly  and  with  ease;  and  the 
document  may  be  regarded  as  a sample  of  the  rough 
business  hand  of  the  period.  Among  the  individual 
letters,  the  thoroughly  cursive  forms  of  eta>  lambda , 7iu, 
taU , upsilon , and  omega , are  to  be  distinguished.  The 
letter  iota , with  the  thickening  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  top  of  the  letter,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to  as  a mark  of  antiquity,  and  the  very  small  size  of 
theta  and  omikron , may  also  be  noticed. 

The  more  carefully  written  documents  of  the  second 
century  b.c.,  do  not  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the 
same  style  of  the  preceding  century  as  might  have 
been  expected.  As  far,  however,  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed  from  extant  remains,  it  appears  that  the  practice 
of  linking  together  the  letters,  particularly  by  slight 
horizontal  strokes  attached  to  their  tops,  becomes  more 
prevalent.  This  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  some  of 
the  elegantly  written  papyri  of  this  period,  the  links  im- 
parting a certain  grace  and  finish  to  the  line  of  writing. 

The  first  example  is  taken  from  an  official  circular  or 
instruction  on  the  mode  of  collecting  the  taxes,  written 
probably  in  the  year  170  b.c.  (Not.  et  Extr.,  pi.  xl., 
no.  62). 

Here  we  have  a very  fine  official  hand,  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  will  of  Demetrius,  of  237  b.c.,  given 
above,  of  which  it  may  claim  to  be  an  almost  direct 
descendant.  In  this  writing  there  is  a greater  tendency 
than  in  that  of  the  earlier  period  to  break  up  the  letters, 


he  offered,  was  pressing  to  lend.  Know  also  that  each  of  the 
watchers  says  that  the  planted  vines  want  water  first,  and  that 
they  have  none.  We  are  making  conduits  and  watering.  The 
third  of  the  first  month  (P).  Good-bye.,, 
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that  is,  to  form  their  several  limbs  by  distinct  strokes. 
Thus  we  see  the  tan  often  distinctly  formed  in  two 
portions,  the  first  consisting  of  the  left  half  of  the 
horizontal  and  the  vertical,  and  the  second  of  the  right 
half  of  the  horizontal.  The  npsilon  is  also  made  on  the 
same  plan. 


G-Nl  '-'■N  Hht 

Qrl  C^rt^sl  / M 


TREASURY  CIRCULAR. B.C.  170  (?)  . 

([/ caraTroa^TaXrjaeTaifjLerac^vXa/cr/ 9 | — [y^eypa/x/aevcov  yvw- 
arjs  | — [u7 rjap^et  e^9  ttjv  eyXrjyjnv) 

The  system  of  linking  referred  to  above  is  here  very 
noticeable,  such  letters  as  partially  consist  of  horizontal 
strokes  naturally  adapting  themselves  to  the  practice, 
while  others  not  so  formed  are  supplied  with  links,  as 
in  the  case  of  eta  and  nu . 

* tU^fS  s /uy/S 

4SA 

nn^jr 6?  c~ 

LETTER  ON  EGYPTIAN  CONTRACTS.  — B.C.  146. 

( \jT£~\7ror)vTaL  oucovofAiav  tcai  ra  | [ovofjbaT~\a  avToav  TrctTpo- 
6ev  evTaaaeiv  | — [7 pa<fr\eiv  rj/jias  evreja^evac  ecs  J [xprpjia 
tlg]plov  SrjXoocravTes  tov  Te) 
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A more  cursively  written  specimen  of  this  time  is 
found  in  a letter  of  a certain  Paniscus  regarding  the 
execution  of  Egyptian  contracts,  ascribed  to  the  year 
146  b.c.  (Not.  et  Extr.,  pi.  xliii.,  no.  65  bis) . 

Here  we  have  a full  cursive  alphabet  in  use,  with 
numerous  examples  of  rapid  combinations  of  letters,  as 
ai,  av , wv,  ev,  ecv,  and  a tendency  to  write  in  curves 
without  lifting  the  pen,  as  exemplified  by  the  gamma- 
shaped tau , and  the  epsilon  with  the  cross-stroke  run 
on  in  continuation  of  the  lower  curve. 

The  great  papyrus  at  Paris,  known  as  the  Casati 
contract,  referring  to  a sale  of  property  at  Thebes,  is 
written  in  a rather  closely-packed  hand,  of  which  a 
specimen  is  here  given.  The  date  of  the  document  is 
114  b.c.  (Not.  et  Extr.,  pi.  xiii.,  no.  5). 


Xof  <5*+rt?v\  /^rcl***** 


(avrcoi  pepos  efiBopov  ??<>  yeiroves — | aufcoBoprjpevov  i 

TpLTOV I KCLL  €V  7 TpOVVepOVV€L  CUT  OLKICIS | peV€OV$  \i/3o$ 

oc/aa  %pavp[eov<;~\) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letters  are  not  altogether 
so  cursive  as  those  of  the  last  specimen,  and  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  writing  is  more  compact, 
although  continuous.  This  effect  is  chiefly  produced 
by  the  linking  of  the  letters,  both  in  the  natural  manner 


CASATI  CONTRACT. — B.C.  114. 
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and  by  the  employment  of  added  links  after  such  letters 
as  eta,  iota,  nu , pi,  and  upsilon. 

It  is  curious  that  hitherto  scarcely  any  dated  Greek 
writing  of  the  first  century  b.c.  has  come  to  light.  But, 
judging  by  the  documents  of  the  beginning  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  the  progress  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cursive  writing  in  the  previous  hundred  years 
must  have  been  very  considerable.  For  example,  if  we 
examine  such  a document  as  that  given  in  facsimile  in 
Wiener  Studien , iv.  (1882),  p.  175,  of  a.d.  8,  the  advance 
made  in  the  cursive  character  of  several  letters  is  very 
apparent  (see  Table  of  Letters). 

We  now  give  a specimen  from  a receipt,  found  in  the 
Fayoum,  for  rent  paid  in  kind  in  the  8th  year  of  Tiberius, 
a.d.  20.  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  144). 


"7 ^£#-==-^7^ 


RECEIPT. A.D.  20. 


( rov  6 €tovs  /cara  jirjhev  jj.ov  eXarov  | pevov  vrrep  cov  ocfrtXet 
/jLOl  pappus  | ireTOGLpios  erepa  e/c<fiopLa  erou?  77  TL/3epi[ov\  | 

/ cXavBiov  Kcucrapos  aefiacrrov  | 7 eppavc/cov  avro/cparopos 
prjvos  I Kacaaprjov  X) 

The  handwriting  is  rough  and  irregular,  and  there  is 
a general  slackness  in  the  formation  of  the  letters  which 
marks  the  late  period  of  the  writing,  as  compared  with 
the  cursive  specimens  which  have  already  been  examined. 
The  prevailing  use  of  the  epsilon  having  its  cross-stroke 
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drawn,  without  lifting  the  pen,  in  continuation  of  the 
upper  curve  of  the  letter  should  be  remarked,  as  this 
form  now  becomes  very  common. 

The  papyrus  on  the  back  of  which  the  recently  dis- 
covered text  of  Aristotle’s  work  on  the  Constitution  of 
Athens  was  transcribed,  was  first  used,  as  already  stated, 
to  receive  the  farm  accounts  of  land  in  the  district  of 
Hermopolis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Yespasian, 
a.d.  78-79.  The  following  facsimile  represents  a portion 
of  one  of  the  headings  (Cat.  Gh . Papyri  i)i  Brit. 
Mus.) . 


'rot  ,xu- 


FARM  ACCOUNT. — A.D.  78-79. 

(erov?  evhercciTov  avro/c[paropo^~\ — | ovccrTracriavov  creffacr- 
tov  pb[rjvo ?] — | hair  aval  rov  pLrjvos  X0laX — I T0  avT0V 
eTTLpLCLXOV  €pLOV  SjhSuyllOu]) 

This  is  a good  example  of  the  light  and  graceful  hand 
in  which  many  of  the  tax  rolls  and  other  accounts  are 
found  to  be  written.  Among  individual  letters,  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  much-curved  sigma  with  its 
head  bent  down,  a form  which,  though  found  occasionally, 
particularly  at  the  end  of  a word  or  line,  in  earlier  papyri, 
now  comes  into  more  general  use. 

The  first  of  the  cursive  hands  employed  upon  the 
Constitution  of  Athens  is  next  represented.  The  date 
is  probably  not  much  later  than  that  of  the  farm  account, 
and  may  reasonably  be  placed  about  a.d.  100. 
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f\  ^H/yL1  V>s  o yt>  y^cH 

2 ju  n 'il  1 t*Af°  cytjcflfo  y/\^P\f'ie~^  -w  , 7 
AfftH^cT W rVM^lcT^^c  >a/u> 
V5vy?f*iVi«N  fpM'W'rpiyy. 

V/1  a?  n*ri 


AEISTOTLE,  CONSTITUTION  OF  ATHENS. — AB0GT  A.D.  100. 
(7rpo9  tou?  e^era^etv  ra  yevTj  /3ov\o/ji[ev]ov$  ei re[tra] — 
TrevTrjfcovra  e%  e/cacrT\r)s\  (frvXrj?  rore  8 rjcrav  €/ca[rov] — 
\_crvpi]  ficiLvrjL  fiepi^ecv  irpos  (co7 t.  /c[ara])  Ta9  irpovirap'^ovaa^ 
rpiT\rv<f\ — | avapaa^ea6[ai]  to  7rX7y0o[9]  hievecpie  S[e] 
tc[ai } r[rjv\  XwPav  k\cltcl\ — | S[e]/ca  S[e]  t[t;9]  pLeao<yeLo[v] 
fc[cu\  TavTas  errovopiacra 9 TpLTT\y$~\ — | Travr[(ov]  r[co v] 
tottcjv  k\cli\  S?7/xoTa9  erroi^aev  aAA/^Xwz'] — | 7 rpocrayopev- 

0VT€ 9 e^ekeyxoocnv  TOV 9 Z/607T0\fc[Ta9]) 


The  hand  is  cramped  and  employs  many  abbreviations 
(see  above,  p.  90).  The  prevalent  use  of  the  epsilon 
referred  to  under  the  facsimile  of  the  receipt  of  a.d.  20, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a peculiar  form  of  eta , somewhat 
resembling  upsilon  (see  e.g.  1.  2,  i revrrj /copra),  should 
be  noticed.  This  form  probably  came  first  into  use  in 
the  first  century  b.c.,  as  it  is  quite  established  at  the 
beginning  of  our  era. 


c j-?Y-r<>~~Trzt>-7-fv 
-77?  ^ o~roc 

t>  Y/77o*p 

rto  cr'Mxpy-c^  P~c^~  rrH 


DEED  OF  SALE. A.D.  154. 


(pLrjTpos  ravarroiKi^  TcojV) — | [ fi\ep€L  nai  rov  p,errjX\a- 
Xpros — | [ t]  o U7 rapxpv  avrco  puepo 9 rjpb^iaov] — | eppcoio? 
afcoXovOai 9 rrj) 
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Our  next  example,  of  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, is  taken  from  a deed  of  sale,  from  Elephantine,  of 
the  17th  year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  154  (Not.  et  Extr ., 
pi.  xxi.,  no.  17). 

Here  there  is  a considerable  advance  on  the  writing 
of  the  previous  century,  the  letters  being  carelessly 
formed  and  misshapen,  but  still  without  any  marked 
exaggeration. 

The  following  is  a facsimile  from  a fragmentary 
papyrus  of  official  documents  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  a.d.  233  (Not.  et  Extr.,  pi.  xlvi.,  no.  69  e). 


CTP  n>  c-YTr®  r\KK-T'>~ 

<?-TX  TT^HC-|0  C— ! (^> 


OFFICIAL  DEED. — A.D.  233. 


( — (JTparr}<yo<;  vn to  vv/ctcl — | — rco  yv/avacno)  a/ia  avp\rj\i(o\ 
— I — [ e]crT6y(r6v  eis  yvpivao-iapfyov] — | — eXcuav  apirarj- 
<no9  tep — ) 

Being  an  official  hand,  the  writing  is  more  regular 
than  the  last  specimen,  the  vertical  position  of  the 
strokes  lending  it  an  archaic  appearance,  with  which 
however  the  loose  formation  of  certain  letters  is  incon- 
sistent. 

The  cursive  writing  of  the  Byzantine  period  is  gene- 
rally distinguished  by  its  loose  and  flourished  style,  in 
which  we  see  the  development  of  the  long  strokes  of 
certain  of  the  minuscule  letters  of  mediaeval  writing,  as 
the  ordinary  delta  (S),  the  h-shaped  eta,  and  the  long 
lambda  drawn  below  the  line.  The  following  three 
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specimens  must  suffice  to  illustrate  the  writing  of  this 
period. 

(1)  A section  from  an  act  of  manumission  of  a.d.  355 
(Young,  Hieroglyphics,  pi.  46). 


Po/frroJ  Nerfir&e 

c~n 

°l  <~fk.  r°  H °]  c— 

tU  c^or 


MANUMISSION. — A D.  355. 


(I \y\po€L'rrov  Kai  vepecrOe — | — iveideaOai  epe  rrjv  e\eu[0e- 
povvra ] — [ — [e\ei/0e]pou/£ez;cu9  /caOcos  tt — | — [err]e  em 
erepoLs  €/c<yovoL<; — | — a/cooXvrov  ecrrcu  rr]$  SoujAe^a?]) 

(2)  Portions  of  a few  lines  of  a deed  of  sale  at  Pano- 
polis,  a.d.  599  (Not.  et  Extr pi.  xlviii.,  no.  21  ter). 


DEED  OE  SALE. — A.D.  599. 
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( — ?7<>  TTj 9 avTrj$  oLKia\p\  | — [os^eXt/v^  Kara  to  vi to\ol 
[7 rov\  | —[7 rajrpma?  tj/olcov 


(3)  Another  example  from  a similar  deed  of  sale  of 
a.d.  616  (Not.  et  Extr pi.  xxiv.,  no.  21). 


DEED  OE  SALE. — A.D.  616. 

(e£?7?  viroypafyovTOS — | fcaraypac^rjv  kcl9  aTr\\r)v\ — [ ravn } 
ttj  evvofico  irp\a(ri\ — | Bta  iravro ? — ) 

Reference  to  the  Table  of  Letters  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  variety  of  the  handwritings  of  this  period. 

The  last  document  from  which  a facsimile  is  selected 
to  illustrate  the  division  of  early  Greek  Cursive  writing 
is  the  fragmentary  papyrus,  inscribed  with  a letter  from 
the  Emperor,  apparently  to  Pepin  le  Bref,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  war  against  the  Lombards  in  a.d.  756 5 
(Wattenbach,  Script.  Grsec.  Specim.,  pi.  xiv  -xv.). 


5 In  a notice  of  this  document  in  the  Revue  Archeologique , 
tom.  xix.,  1892,  Monsieur  Omont  is  inclined  to  date  it  as  late  as 
a.d.  8B9. 
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IMPERIAL  LETTER. — A.D.  756. 


( — ecrrco  /led  vficov  teat  7 repo  to[u] — | — ap/iobcov  ctol  eanv 
kcli  vi to/1 — | — \eipr]v\eveiv  rco  7rpoSr]\(o0€VT[i ] — ) 

In  this  specimen  of  the  writing  of  the  Imperial 
Chancery,  most  carefully  written,  we  have  the  prototype 
of  the  minuscule  literary  hand  of  the  ninth  century. 
Making  allowance  for  the  flourishes  permissible  in  a 
cursive  hand  of  this  style,  the  letters  are  almost  identical. 
A fragment  of  similar  writing  is  in  the  British  Museum 
(Pap.  xxxii.). 

A glance  at  the  accompanying  Table  of  Alphabets, 
selected  from  documents  written  more  or  less  cursively 
on  papyrus  and  dating  from  about  b.c.  260  to  A.D.  756, 
will  satisfy  us  of  the  danger  of  assuming  that  some 
particular  form  of  a letter  belongs  to  a fixed  period. 
The  not  infrequent  recurrence  of  old  forms  at  later 
times  forbids  us  to  set  up  such  criteria.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  birth  and  growth  of  particular  forms  can  be 
usually  traced,  and  the  use  of  some  such  form  may 
assist  us  in  placing  an  anterior  limit  to  the  date  of  the 
document  in  which  it  is  found.  Thus,  the  occurrence 
of  the  open  c-shaped  epsilon  might  confirm  an  opinion 
that  the  document  was  not  earlier  than  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  time  when  the  letter,  probably,  took  that 
shape ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  occurrence  of  the 
old  simple  form  would  be  no  criterion  of  age,  as  that 
form  keeps  reappearing  in  all  times.  So,  too,  the  down- 
curved  sigma  appears  in  MSS.  which  may  be  assigned 
to  the  first  century  b.C.  ; yet  the  old  form  continued  in 
common  use  for  centuries  later.  The  character  of  the 
writing,  however,  distinctly  changes  with  the  lapse  of 
i time ; and,  though  particular  letters  may  be  archaic  in 
shapes,  the  true  age  of  the  text,  judged  by  its  general 
appearance,  can  usually  be  fixed  with  fair  accuracy.  The 
natural  tendency  to  slackness  and  flourishing  as  time 
advances  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  the  eye  as  it  passes 
along  the  lines  of  letters  in  the  Table ; still  more  so  if 
it  passes  over  a series  of  documents,  in  which  the  juxta- 
position of  the  letters  and  the  links  which  join  them  into 
words  are  so  many  aids  to  forming  a judgment. 

Viewed  as  representative  of  three  periods,  Ptolemaic, 
Roman,  and  Byzantine,  the  series  of  letters  are  fairly 
distinguishable  and  capable  of  being  grouped.  The 
first  three  columns,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  stand  quite 
apart  in  their  simple  forms  from  those  of  the  Roman 
period  which  begins  with  the  fourth  column  ; and  this 
distinction  is  made  more  striking  by  the  absence  of 
anything  to  represent  the  first  century  B.C.  The 
columns  of  the  Roman  period  blend  more  gradually 
into  those  of  the  Byzantine  period;  but  taken  in  their 
entirety  the  flourished  alphabets  of  the  late  centuries 
afford  a sufficient  contrast  to  the  less  untrammelled 
columns  of  the  middle,  Roman,  period. 

Certain  letters  are  seen  to  change  in  form  in  a com- 
paratively slight  degree  during  the  nine  hundred  years 
covered  by  the  Table,  exclusive  of  the  last  column  ; 
some  are  letters  which  are  not  very  frequently  used, 
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others  are  such  as  do  not  very  readily  run  on  to  fol- 
lowing letters.  How  far  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
cursive  writer  to  link  together  his  letters  could  affect 
their  shapes  is  seen  in  even  some  of  the  earliest  forms. 
For  example,  the  occasional  horizontal  position  of  the 
last  limb  of  alpha  or  lambda  was  due  to  its  connection 
with  a following  letter  in  the  upper  level  of  the  line  of 
writing  ; and  the  opening  of  the  lower  right-hand  angle 
of  delta  and  the  lifting  of  the  right-hand  stroke  into  a 
more  or  less  elevated  position  was  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  To  the  same  tendency  are  due  the  artificial 
links  which  appear  attached  so  early  to  such  letters  as 
eta,  kappa,  nu,  pi ; and  in  the  case  of  tan  this  linking 
may  have  decided  the  ulterior  shape  of  the  letter  (as  a 
cursive),  having  the  cross-bar  extending  also  to  the 
right  above  the  vertical,  as  in  its  normal  form,  instead 
of  being  kept  only  to  the  left,  as  seen  in  the  earliest 
examples  in  the  Table. 

How  soon  certain  letters  in  their  most  cursive  forms 
might  become  so  alike  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
each  other  is  illustrated  by  the  pretty  close  resemblance 
between  the  curved  early  forms  of  lambda , mu,  and  pi ; 
and,  again,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
ordinary  gamma  and  the  lambda  with  horizontal  final 
stroke.  Such  similarities  naturally  increased  as  the 
letters  assumed  more  flexible  shapes  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  v-shaped  cursive  beta  and  the  ^-shaped 
cursive  kappa  are  nearly  identical  ; and  the  u-shaped 
forms  of  the  same  letters  are  very  similar.  Nu  and  pi 
likewise  bear  a close  resemblance  in  more  than  one  of 
their  forms  ; and  the  7-shaped  tau  and  the  long  upsilon 
are  not  unlike. 

We  may  examine  the  course  of  change  of  some  of  the 
letters  in  detail : — 

The  capital  form  of  alpha  written  quickly  falls 
naturally  into  the  uncial  shape,  in  which  the  cross-bar 
is  connected  by  a continuous  stroke  of  the  pen  with  the 
base  of  the  first  limb.  To  throw  away  the  final  limb 
and  leave  the  letter  as  a mere  acute  angle  was  a natural 
step  for  the  quick  writer  to  take ; and  perhaps  there 
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is  no  better  example  to  prove  the  very  great  age  of 
cursive  Greek  writing  than  this  form  of  the  letter  which 
is  found  in  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Table. 

The  history  of  beta  is  the  history  of  a struggle  between 
a capital  form  and  a cursive  form.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  nine  hundred  years  from  b.c.  260 
to  a.d.  633,  the  two  forms  stand  side  by  side.  The 
variations  of  the  cursive  form  are  interesting;  at  first  it 
slurred  the  bows  of  the  capital  by  a downward  action  of 
the  pen,  the  letter  being  thus  n-shaped,  closed  at  the 
top  and  generally  open  at  the  base  : in  the  Roman 
period  the  action  of  the  pen  was  reversed,  and  the  letter 
became  u-shaped,  open  above  and  closed  at  the  base. 

In  delta  we  see  quite  early  a tendency  to  lengthen 
the  apex  in  a line ; but  it  was  only  in  the  Byzantine 
period  that  it  took  the  exaggerated  form,  at  first 
resembling  a Roman  d,  from  which  was  finally  evolved 
the  minuscule  letter  which  we  write  to  the  present  day. 

That  epsilon , the  letter  more  frequently  used  than  any 
other  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  should  have  been  liable  to 
many  changes  is  only  to  be  expected.  In  the  Table 
the  most  radical  alteration  of  its  shape  from  the  formal 
semicircle  with  the  cross-bar,  to  the  c-shape  in  which 
the  cross-bar  survives  only  as  a link-stroke,  is  seen 
under  the  first  century ; and  this  is  the  period  when 
this  latter  form  evidently  became  most  prevalent, 
although  it  no  doubt  existed  earlier. 

From  the  first,  eta,  in  its  cursive  form,  had  already 
assumed  the  shape  of  a truncated  Roman  h,  the  main  limb 
of  which  was  extended  in  the  Byzantine  period  to  the  full 
height  of  that  letter,  to  which  it  bears  an  exact  resem- 
blance in  the  last  columns  of  the  Table.  The  curious 
shape  which  it  is  frequently  found  to  assume  in  the  first 
century,  like  the  numeral  7 or,  rather,  the  Hebrew  "T, 
appears,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  existing  documents, 
to  have  been  restricted  to  about  that  period. 

The  shifting  of  the  bent  head  of  iota  from  the  right 
to  the  left  in  the  course  of  time  has  already  been 
noticed. 

In  kappa  we  have  again,  as  in  the  case  of  beta , a con- 
l 2 
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tinued  struggle  between  tbe  capital  and  the  cursive 
-forms,  both  holding  their  ground  to  the  end. 

The  flat  and  wide-spread  forms  of  mu  in  the  Ptolemaic 
period  are  very  distinctive.  The  letter  appears  in  the 
Roman  period  to  have  kept  very  much  to  its  normal 
capital  shape,  and  only  at  a later  time  to  have  deve- 
loped its  first  limb  into  the  long  stroke  with  which  it 
is  always  provided  as  a minuscule. 

The  early  cursive  form  of  nu,  of  the  Ptolemaic  period, 
in  which  the  last  limb  is  thrown  high  up  above  the  line, 
did  not  hold  its  ground  against  the  square  forms,  the 
resemblance  of  which  to  certain  forms  of  pi  has  already 
been  referred  to.  The  variety  of  shapes  of  both  these 
letters  is  remarkable. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  sigma 
would  have  developed  the  late  round  minuscule  a sooner 
than  it  did.  One  sees  an  approach  to  it  in  certain  forms 
of  the  first  century.  The  down-curving  letter  of  that 
period  might  have  led  directly  to  it ; and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  normal  C-shape  should  have  lasted  to  so 
late  a period  as  the  common  form  of  the  letter. 

With  regard  to  the  closing  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
appear  to  have  been  less  subject  to  variation  than  most 
of  those  which  precede  them,  little  need  be  said.  It 
may  be  noticed  how  early  the  main-stroke  of  phi  was 
drawn  outside  the  loop  ; and  that,  in  its  earliest  stage, 
omega  was  generally  in  the  form  of  an  unfinished  w , 
wanting  the  final  curve,  or  even  not  far  removed  from 
the  epigraphic  1 1 . 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


GREEK  PALAEOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

Uncial  Writing  in  Vellum  MSS. 

We  have  seen  the  Uncial  Book-hand  in  papyri,  and 
have  had  in  the  facsimiles  of  a conveyance  of  a.d.  88 
p.  126)  and  of  the  Bankes  Homer  (p.  127)  specimens 
of  the  round  hand  which  is  the  direct  prototype  of  the 
writing  on  vellum  which  we  are  now  about  to  examine. 

The  first  thing  to  strike  the  eye  in  the  earliest  examples 
of  vellum  uncial  MSS.  is  the  great  beauty  and  firmness 
of  the  characters.  The  general  result  of  the  progress  of 
ny  form  of  writing  through  a number  of  centuries  is 
decadence  and  not  improvement.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  uncial  writing  of  the  early  codices  there  is  improve- 
ment and  not  decadence.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  change  of  material,  the  firm  and  smooth  surface  of 
vellum  giving  the  scribe  greater  scope  for  displaying 
his  skill  as  a calligrapher.  In  other  words,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a period  of  renaissance  with  the  general 
introduction  of  vellum  as  the  ordinary  wyriting  material. 

The  earliest  examples  of  vellum  uncial  Greek  MSS., 
which  have  survived  practically  entire,  are  the  three  great 
codices  of  the  Bible  : the  Codex  Vaticanus,  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  Vati- 
canus is  to  all  appearance  the  most  ancient  and  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  4th  century.  It  is  written  in  triple 
columns,  without  enlarged  initial  letters  to  mark  para- 
igraphs  or  even  the  beginnings  of  the  several  books. 
The  writing  in  its  original  state  was  beautifully  regular 
and  fine  ; but,  unfortunately,  the  whole  of  the  text 
has  been  touched  over,  in  darker  ink,  by  a hand  of 
perhaps  the  10th  century,  only  rejected  letters  or  words 
being  allowed  to  remain  intact. 
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f P AnTCJD  NX6  ro-^Kj  ta 
A 6 A e r€  1 6 g AC  1 Acyc  nej> 

GUJ>  N KypOCCM  eXA  N CA^f 

>:c  n ^ciag^th  cdi  K>y 
m c N h c o iof  p 1 o CToyic 
p ah  a kc  oy-J'  1 ctowi 

e C H M H N 6N  MOIOI  K> 

ACM  HCM  AYT’OJOI  KoN> 

CODEX  VATICANUS. — 4tH  CENTURY. 

(jypcLTTTCOv  Xeycov'  ra  | Se  Xeyec  o /3aai\ev<;  7 rep  | gcov 
Kvpos'  ifie  dveSec  | %ev  fiaacXea  rrjs  ol/cov  | fievrjs  6 /cupcos 
rod  l<t  | parjX  /c[vpio]<>  6 vyjnGTOs'  /cal  | ear]  fir} vev  /jlol  oltco  | 
SojirjGai  avTO)  ol/cov) 

The  accents  and  marks  of  punctuation  are  additions 
probably  by  the  hand  which  retouched  the  writing. 

The  Codex  Sinaiticus,  Tischendorf’s  great  discovery, 
is  probably  somewhat  younger  than  the  Vatican  MS. 
and  may  be  placed  early  in  the  5th  century. 

T<J3  k ac  i xerro  n px 

tm  ^MenoiHce 

o Y rcn  c 

KM  AN  e p CD  FT  OCHM 
| OYAAI O CCN  COY 
COI  CTH  n OACI  KAr 
O N O M AA Y TCO  M Af 
XI  o COTOY  I a t 
po  Ytoycc  m eei  oy 

CODEX  SINAITICUS. EARLY  5tH  CENTURY. 

(t co  ftaaiXei  to  rrpa  | 7 pea  /cat  eiroLr)Ge\y\  [ ovtcd?  : | /cat 
avOpcoTros  rjv  | iovSaio 9 ev  gov  | <7019  rrj  7 roXec  /cat  | ovofia 
avro)  flap  | So^aco?  o tov  iaei  | pov’  rov  Gefieeiovd) 
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It  is  written  with  four  columns  in  a page,  the  open 
book  thus  presenting  eight  columns  in  sequence,  and,  as 
has  been  suggested,  recalling  the  line  of  columns  on  a 
papyrus  roll.  Like  the  Vatican  MS.,  it  is  devoid  of 
enlarged  letters;  but  the  initial  letter  of  a line  beginning 
a sentence  is  usually  placed  slightly  in  the  margin,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  facsimile. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  letters  is  squareness, 
the  width  being  generally  equal  to  the  height.  The 
shapes  are  simple,  and  horizontal  strokes  are  fine. 

With  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  there  is  a decided 
advance.  The  division  of  the  Gospels  into  Ammonian 
sections  and  the  presence  of  the  references  to  the 
Eusebian  canons  are  indications  of  a later  age  than 
that  of  its  two  predecessors.  The  MS.  may  have  been 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  country  of  its  origin  being 
Egypt,  for,  besides  the  fact  of  its  having  belonged  to 
the  Patriarchal  Chamber  of  Alexandria,  it  also  contains 
in  its  titles  certain  forms  of  the  letters  A and  M which 
are  distinctly  Egyptian.1  It  was  sent  as  a present  to 
King  Charles  the  First  by  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

© rsi  CO  V KXiAYTO)  MON  a>\\! 

cere  KxmrxreN>YroN 

0 ICiXHM  KXieCTHCeNJwYTON 
e^rrrcri  nc[>YnoNi  toy  iGfoy 
K-^i  e rrre  i^xyrcij)  C i vee  i toy* 
KxxecexvroNem  eyeen  i< 

l or^xi  irxirxf  oTiToicxrre> 
^vrove  NTexe  i n err  ie  p r coy  tv 

CODEX  ALEXANDRINUS. 5tH  CENTURY. 

( 6\eo\v  aov  tcai  avreo  fiovo)  XaTj^peuJ  | cre69*  /cat  rjyayeu 
avrov  | et9  V [r)povaa\\rjp,'  nai  earrjaev  avrov  | 67 tl  to 
rrrepvyiov  rov  tepov  | kcli  ecirev  avreo  ei  d[4o]9  et  tov 
[06ol»]  | /3aXe  aeavrov  evrevdev  k[clt(o'\  | yeypairrac  yap' 
on  T049  ayy6X[o49]  | avrov  evreXcire  rrepi  aov  r — ) 

1 See  p.  154. 
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In  this  specimen  we  see  instances  of  contracted  words. 
The  MS.  has  enlarged  letters  to  mark  the  beginnings 
of  paragraphs  ; the  initial  standing  in  the  margin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  full  line,  whether  that  be  the 
first  line  of  the  paragraph,  or  whether  the  paragraph 
begin,  as  shown  in  the  facsimile,  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  line  after  a blank  space.  * 

The  writing  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  is  more  care- 
fully finished  than  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  The 
letters  are  rather  wide ; horizontal  strokes  are  very  fine ; 
and  there  is  a general  tendency  to  thicken  or  club  the 
extremities  of  certain  letters,  as  I”,  T,  €,  and  C. 

Other  uncial  MSS.  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
fifth  century  and  a little  later  are  : the  Homer  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  interesting  for  its  illus- 
trations, which  were  copied  probably  from  earlier  ori- 
ginals and  have  transmitted  the  characteristics  of 
classical  art  (Pal.  80c.  i.  pis.  39,  40,  50,  51) ; the  palim- 
psest MS.  of  the  Bible,  known  as  the  Codex  Ephraemi, 
at  Paris  (ed.  Tischendorf,  1845)  ; the  Octateucb,  whose 
extant  leaves  are  divided  between  Paris,  Leyden,  and 
St.  Petersburg;  the  Genesis  of  the  Cottonian  Library, 
once,  probably,  one  of  the  most  beautifully  illustrated 
MSS.  of  its  period,  but  now  reduced  by  fire  to  blackened 
and  defaced  fragments  (Cat.  Anc.  MS8.  i.  pi.  8)  ; the 
Dio  Cassius  of  the  Vatican  (Silvestre,  pi.  60) ; and  the 
Paris  Pentateuch  (16.  pi.  61).  A facsimile  of  an  ancient 
fragment  of  Euripides  at  Berlin,  which  is  certainly  of  a 
respectable  age  and  which  has  even  been  ascribed  to 
the  4th  century,  will  be  found  in  Wilcken’s  Tafeln  zur 
dlteren  griech.  Palseographie,  pi.  iv. 

Uncial  writing  of  the  sixth  century  shows  an  advance 
on  the  delicate  style  of  the  fifth  century  in  the  com- 
paratively heavy  forms  of  its  letters.  Horizontal  strokes 
are  lengthened,  and  are  generally  finished  off  with  heavy 
points  or  finials.  The  Dioscorides  of  Vienna  (Pal.  Soc.  i. 
pi.  177),  written  early  in  the  century  for  Juliana  Anicia, 
daughter  of  Elavius  Anicius  Olybrius,  Emperor  of  the 
West  in  472,  is  a most  valuable  MS.  for  the  palaeographer, 
as  it  is  the  earliest  example  of  uncial  writing  on  vellum 
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to  which  an  approximate  date  can  be  given.  It  is  also 
of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  art,  as,  in  addition  to 
the  coloured  drawings  of  plants,  reptiles,  insects,  etc., 
which  illustrate  the  text,  it  contains  six  full-page  designs, 
one  of  them  being  the  portrait  of  the  royal  Juliana  herself. 


<t)y\\AeXeiKApOIA^AClAI 

pACD C K P AM  t>  H C * *T'CXA.C 
OJGTTOpTT  >ICL>N  KAVAOl 
rpiTTH a h rrApx<J>yAA.AGA 
KG<J>A  A A I O M O I A I M H Ka>  M 

DIOSCORIDES. — EARLY  6tH  CENTURY. 


($v\\a  e%ei  /capoLa  /3acn\L\_/crf] — | % Xcopa  w?  ftpapb 
to  8e — | oocnrep  irpccov-  kclv\ov — | TpiTvyj^rj.  7rapa(j)va8a<z 
a[7To] | K6(j)aX(U  OpLOiai  pbrjK(ov\l\ — ) 

This  is  a specimen  of  careful  writing,  suitable  to  a 
sumptuous  book  prepared  for  a lady  of  high  rank.  The 
letters  exhibit  a contrast  of  thick  and  fine  strokes ; the 
curve  of  both  € and  C is  thickened  at  both  extremities ; 
the  base  of  A extends  right  and  left  and  has  heavy  dots 
at  the  ends ; the  cross-strokes  of  TT  and  T are  treated  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  second  line  will  be  noticed  an 
instance,  in  the  word  /3pa/x/3?;9,  of  the  use  of  the 
apostrophe  to  separate  two  consonants,2  a common 
practice  in  this  MS. 

Other  MSS.  of  this  period  are:  the  palimpsest)  Homer 
in  the  British  Museum  ( Cat . Anc.  MSS.  i.  pi.  9 ; Pal . 
Soc.  ii.  pi.  3),  generally  named,  after  its  editor,  the 
Cureton  Homer,  and  the  palimpsest  fragments  of  St. 
Luke’s  Gospel  (Gat.  Anc.  MSS.  pi.  10),  which  together 
with  it  were  re-used  by  a later  Syrian  scribe ; the  frag- 


2 See  p.  73. 
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merits  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  from  Mount  Athos,  some 
of  which  are  in  Paris  and  some  in  Moscow  (Silvestre, 
pis.  63,  64 ; Sabas,  pi.  A) ; the  Gospels  written  on 
purple  vellum  in  silver  and  gold,  and  now  scattered 
between  London  (Cotton  MS.,  Titus  C.  xv.),  Rome, 
Vienna,  and  Patmos,  the  place  of  its  origin  ; the  frag- 
ments of  the  Eusebian  Canons,  written  on  gilt  vellum 
and  sumptuously  ornamented,  in  the  British  Museum 
( Gat . Anc.  MSS.,  i.  pi.  11)  ; the  Coislin  Octateuch 
(Silvestre,  pi.  65)  ; the  Vienna  Genesis,  with  illustra- 
tions of  very  great  interest  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  178);  the 
Rossano  Gospels  written  in  silver  on  purple  vellum 
and  also  having  a remarkable  series  of  illustrations  (ed. 
Gebhardt  and  Harnack,  1880) ; and  the  Dublin  palim- 
psest fragments  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  and  of  Isaiah 
(ed.  T.  K.  Abbott,  Par  Palimpsestorum  Dublin .),  the 
handwriting  of  the  former  using  the  Egyptian  forms  of 
A and  M,  strongly  marked  ( A , Jll). 

There  are  also  two  bilingual  Graeco-Latin  MSS.  which 
are  assigned  to  the  sixth  century,  viz.,  the  Codex  Bezae 
of  the  New  Testament  at  Cambridge  (Pal.  Soc.  i. 
pis.  14,  15),  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  at  Paris  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pis.  63,  64).  But  these 
were  almost  certainly  written  in  France  or,  at  all  events, 
in  Western  Europe,  and  rather  belong  to  the  domain  of 
Latin  palaeography,  as  the  Greek  letters  are  to  some 
extent  modelled  on  the  Latin  forms.  The  Greek  por- 
tions of  the  great  Laurentian  codex  of  the  Pandects  at 
Florence  (Wattenbach,  Script.  Graec.  Specirn .,  tab.  7) 
should  also  be  noticed  as  of  this  period. 

The  decadence  of  the  round  uncial  hand  in  the  suc- 
cessive centuries  may  be  seen  in  the  second  Vienna 
Dioscorides  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  45),  which  is  thought  to  be 
of  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century,  and  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  of  Pope  Gregory’s  Dialogues  {Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  81), 
which  was  written,  probably  at  Rome,  in  the  year  800. 
But  in  these  later  centuries  Greek  uncial  MSS.  were 
more  usually  written  in  another  style. 

Soon  after  the  year  600,  a variety  of  the  round  unclia 
came  into  ordinary  use — a change  similar  to  that  which 
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has  been  noticed  as  taking  place  in  the  uncial  writing 
on  papyrus.  The  circular  letters  €,  0,  O,  C become 
oval,  and  the  letters  generally  ai  laterally  compressed 
and  appear  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  height.  The 
writing  also  slopes  to  the  right,  and  accentuation  begins 
to  be  applied  systematically.  At  first  the  character  of 
the  writing  was  light  and  elegant,  but  as  time  went  on 
it  gradually  became  heavier  and  more  artificial.  A few 
scattered  Greek  notes  are  found  written  in  this  style  in 
Syriac  MSS.  which  bear  actual  dates  in  the  seventh 
century  (Gardthausen,  Griech.  Palseog.,  table  1 of 
alphabets) ; and  there  are  a few  palimpsest  fragments  of 
Euclid  and  of  Gospel  Lectionaries  among  the  Syriac 
MSS.  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries ; but  there  is  no  entire  MS.  in  sloping  uncials 
bearing  a date  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 

As  an  early  specimen  we  select  a few  lines  from  the 
facsimile  (Wattenbach,  Script . Gr.  Specim.,  tab.  8)  of 
the  fragment  of  a mathematical  treatise  from  Bobio, 
now  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  which  is  assigned 
to  the  7th  century. 

'To/  th  ceojhjo  tKe-/ 

cO  C C~  <p  AV  'JcV’A  t /<  A r uO  C \ /VA*A  //  O 

y KM'np*  C h jccy 

rnxN’TCTf-y  e oyc^HU' 

ny  o ctj KAe'reojp o Ay ey^ep e cTep 
vaw  t/<'  o \kh  c on ot\ /v 

MATHEMATICAL  TREATISE. 7tH  CENTURY. 

(tolovt[cov]  £ rjrrjaeoov  once  La  Kau- — | o)9  ecfrrjv  rco  Sucatoo? 
av  tc\r)6[evTi] — | vuo  7rpoa7]Kovaa.  | ripcoT\_ov ] fi[ev] 
y[ap]  iravT\o^\  arepeov  cr^^aTo?] — | wpo?  tl  fierecopoi / 
ev^epeareplov] — | ^avLK[rj 9]  oXktj?  oirorav  etc  r[ou]  nevr 
[pov]) 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  MS.,  intended  for  students’ 
use  and  dealing  with  a secular  subject,  abbreviations  are 
fairly  numerous. 
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In  a more  compact  style,  and  rather  heavier,  is  the 
Venetian  codex  of  the  Old  Testament  (Wattenbach, 
Script . Gr.  Specim .,  tab.  9),  which  is  of  the  8th  or  9th 
century.  Descriptive  titles  are  written  in  round  uncials, 
evidently  in  imitative  style  and  devoid  of  the  grace  and 
ease  of  a natural  hand,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  facsimile. 


m'rro  *•  rr*)fc 

r/FJNtcfino  yncA  tnerjoyr  • /c/ //  t/a 

f N A! CJtyHHA / IjjOV  •' 

’fi6\oroc0reNoae  NocnpocVepe  mi 

n\pAi^6TOAnebTe»AeHVipocSY'r6? 

o&kciAey  cce^e  KUc-'roHmC^cop'  V 

OLD  TESTAMENT. — 8TH  OR  9tH  CENTURY. 


/cal  fJirjTpa  (TvWrjfiylreGOS  alcovui 9 yva,  | tl  tovto  e^rjXOov  i/c 
fjLr}Tpas'Toi)\p\e\  | irecv  KOTrov^/calirovov^  /caihieTeX\eaav\  | 
ev  aiayvvr]  ai  fjpbepaL  piov  : — | j"  O Xoyo?  6 <yevopbevos  i rpo? 
Xepepbi[av\  | irapa  /c[ypio\v . ore  cnreo-TetXev  7 rpo9  avrov  | 

6 fiacriXevs  aeSe/CLas"  top  iraaywp  v\_lov]) 

At  length,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  we  have 
a MS.  with  a date : a Psalter  of  the  year  862,  belonging 
to  Bishop  Uspensky  (Wattenbach,  Script.  Gr.  Specim ., 
tab.  10). 


^C/v/w  0/uxrrr'HCdsj~rj\  r\ 

X7*A/V  VATA/ZtVY  y:/l<H 

Pgi\^rp:rrpci<.>dyyryit  a> 

S/r^ii yn rip’  orpii<p>Hi<.y 

C-  7W7y  0Mp\\ 

rrHg/oM.  KOKcyrel 
rib  y/<gjAJisj<^pioyiipc 

USPENSKY  rSALTER. A.D.  862. 
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(Ev  ovo/jlotl  tt)$  dyias  a | ^pavrov  /cal  ^(oapyi/crj\p\  | T/naSo9, 
Ka'b  v\_i0]v  Kai  | hylov  7 Tv\evp.aTo]^  iypd<fio 
kcll  | ire\€i(o07]  to  7 rapov  yjra\  | rrjpiov • /ceXevcre/,  rov 
a | yiov  /cal  pLa/capcov  7r[ar]p[o]  9) 

In  this  specimen  further  progress  is  seen  in  the  con- 
trast of  heavy  and  light  strokes. 

Other  MSS.  of  this  character  are : a small  volume  of 
hymns  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  26113,  of  the 
8th  or  9fch  century  (Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  i.  pi.  14;  Pal.  Soc. 
ii.  pi.  4)  ; a copy  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  written 
between  867  and  886  (Silvestre,  pi.  71) ; the  Bodleian 
Genesis  (Gk.  Misc.  312),  of  the  9th  century  (Pal.  Soc.  ii. 
pi.  26)  ; a Dionysius  Areopagita  at  Florence,  also  of  the 
9th  century  (Vitelli  and  Paoli,  Facsim.  Paleogr .,  tav. 
17) ; and  a Lectionary  in  the  Harleian  collection,  of  the 
end  of  the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  10th  century  (Cat. 
Anc . MSS.  i.  pi.  17). 

But  by  this  time  uncial  writing  had  passed  out  of 
ordinary  use,  and  only  survived,  as  a rule,  for  church- 
books,  in  which  the  large  character  was  convenient  for 
reading  in  public. 


ineNOlCCTHNITAJA&J 
T . _ ' J - 


EMIAflATWN  OVNWH 

/ C0-T  J ' \ 

/^KAnAfl  •.  tfi  fr £ (£ 


EVANGELI 5TARIUM. A. I).  980. 

('EIttev  6 k[u/3w]?  ttjv  TTapafio  | Xrjv  t uVt\t]v\  opouiodp  rj  | 
ftaaikeia  tow  ov[pa\vo)v  | Se/ca  Trap6\evoK~\ : irp  [o]  eypa[<fir]~\ 
o-«[/S/SaTft)]) 
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In  this  capacity  it  underwent  another  change,  the 
letters  reverting  from  the  sloping  position  to  the  upright 
position  of  the  early  uncial,  and  again,  after  a period, 
becoming  rounder.  This  was  evidently  a mere  calli- 
graphic development,  the  style  being  better  suited  for 
handsome  service  books.  Of  this  character  are  the 
Bodleian  Gospels  (Gk.  Misc.  313)  of  the  10th  century 
{Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  7) ; the  Laurentian  Evangelistarium  of 
the  10th  century  (Vitelli  and  Paoli,  Facsim.  Paleogr ., 
tav.  7)  ; the  Harleian  Evangelistarium  (no.  5598),  of  the 
year  995  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  26,  27)  ; and  the  Zouche 
Evangelistarium,  of  980  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  154),  from  which 
a few  lines  are  given  above. 

There  are  also  a certain  number  of  MSS.  in  which 
uncial  writing  appears  to  have  been  used  for  distinction, 
or  contrast.  Thus,  in  a MS.  at  Florence,  of  a.d.  886- 
911,  containing  Fasti  Oonsulares  and  other  matter 
arranged  in  tabulated  form,  the  entries  are  made  in  a 
beautifully  neat  upright  uncial  (Vitelli  and  Paoli,  Facsim. 
Paleogr.,  tav.  13,  25,  31) ; so  also  in  the  Florentine 
Dionysius  Areopagita  of  the  9th  century,  referred  to 
above,  while  the  text  is  in  large  slanting  uncials,  the 
commentary  is  in  smaller  upright  uncials  ; and  we  have 
the  Bodleian  Psalter  with  catena  (Gk.  Misc.  5),  of  the 
year  950,  in  which  the  text  of  the  Psalms  is  written  in 
upright  uncials,  while  the  commentary  is  in  minuscules 
{Pal.  Soc.  ii.  5 ; Gardthausen,  Gr.  Paleogr.,  p.  159,  tab. 
2,  col.  4.) 

The  use  of  small  uncial  writing  for  marginal  com- 
mentaries and  notes  in  minuscule  MSS.  is  not  uncom- 
mon during  the  earlier  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  the  smaller  style  of  writing  as  a book-hand.  As  a 
late  instance  of  the  uncial  being  used  for  the  text,  a 
page  from  a MS.  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  11th  century,  will  be  found  in  Vitelli  and 
Paoli,  Facsim.  Paleogr.,  tav.  28.  It  appears  to  have 
lingered  on  till  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


GREEK  PALAEOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

Minuscule  Writing  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Greek  Minuscule  MSS.  of  the  middle  ages  have  been 
divided  into  classes,  as  a convenient  method  of  marking 
periods  in  a style  of  writing  which,  being  used  for  the 
language  of  a limited  area,  and  being  subject  to  no  ex- 
terior influence,  underwent,  like  all  isolated  branches  of 
writing,  only  a gradual  change.  These  classes  are  : — 

(1)  codices  vetustissimi , the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the 
ninth  century  and  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century : 

(2)  codices  vetusti , those  which  range  from  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  (3)  codices  recentiores , from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
(4)  codices  novelli,  all  MSS.  of  later  date. 

There  are  still  some  thousand  dated  Greek  MSS.  in 
existence,  in  the  different  libraries  of  Europe,  which 
were  written  before  the  year  1500;  a list  is  given  by 
Gardthausen,  Griech.  Palseogr .,  pp.  344,  sqq.  Of  these 
almost  all  are  written  in  minuscules.  More  than  three 
hundred  facsimiles,  nearly  all  produced  by  photographic 
methods,  and  dating  from  the  year  800  to  1593,  have 
been  published.  Of  the  ninth  century  there  are  not  a 
dozen  dated  MSS.  extant ; nine  are  represented  in  fac- 
simile. Of  the  tenth  century  there  are  nearly  fifty;  and  of 
these  there  are  nearly  forty  facsimiles.  Of  the  eleventh 
century,  the  number  rises  to  nearly  one  hundred,  and 
more  than  sixty  are  given  in  facsimile.  It  is  curious 
that  dated  MSS.  in  the  twelfth  century  are  comparatively 
few — about  seventy;  twenty-five  of  which  have  been 
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represented  in  facsimile.  In  the  later  centuries,  of 
course,  they  become  more  numerous. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  minuscule  hand, 
which  almost  suddenly  makes  its  appearance  as  a literary 
hand  in  the  ninth  century,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
cursive  writing  of  the  day  written  with  care.  The 
trained  scribes  made  the  best  use  of  the  smooth  vellum 
to  exhibit  in  their  work  that  contrast  of  fine  and  heavy 
strokes  which  has  always  been  held  to  impart  a beauty 
to  handwriting.  Under  this  careful  treatment  the 
sloping  tendency  of  a current  hand  was  resisted,  and 
the  writing  in  its  new  set  form  became  upright. 

There  are,  however,  a few  MSS.  in  existence  which 
seem  to  prove  that  a calligraphic  style,  or  reform,  of  the 
cursive  hand,  for  literary  purposes,  was  in  partial  use 
before  the  period  of  the  literary  minuscule  of  the  ninth 
century. 


THEOLOGICAL  WOEKS. — 8tH  OR  9tH  CENTURY. 


( T€fJLVO/iL€Vr)< ?•  7]  TTjl  CL/CTMTTCD  [rCCll]  (TVVai8lCo[l  fCdi  6]  | flOOVCTLCOl 

rpiaBi  perayevecrTepa 9 77]  | renar)?  fj  erepoovaiov 

c pvaew ; eireia[ayopie ] | vrj?  [/cat]  rov  ire  pi  T779  evavdpwirr 7- 
[rov  Kvpiov ] | \oyov  aBiaarpofyov  crco^o/jbeV  [real] 
Ti[pLo6eo<;]  | Be  6 e\ovpo< ; 6 rr)$  aXrjdeias  e^Opo? — ). 

The  writing  of  these  MSS.  slopes  after  the  mannei 
of  a current  hand,  and  yet  the  letters  are  formed  with  a 
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uniform  precision  which  stamps  it  as  a hand  which  had 
been  developed  in  some  school  of  writing,  which,  how- 
ever, to  judge  from  the  paucity  of  existing  specimens, 
probably  had  no  very  wide  influence.  A facsimile  from 
a MS.  of  this  character,  and  ascribed  to  the  8th  century, 
is  given  by  Gardthausen,  Beitrage  zur  Griech.  Palaeo- 
graphie , 1877 ; and  another  from  a liturgical  roll  at  Mount 
Sinai,  of  the  9th  century,  accompanies  a paper  by  the 
same  writer,  Differences  Provinciales  de  la  Minuscule 
Grecque , in  Melanges  Graux,  1884.  A third  MS.,  con- 
taining a collection  of  theological  works,  from  which  the 
facsimile  above  is  taken,  is  in  the  Vatican  Library,  and 
is  probably  of  the  end  of  the  8th  or  beginning  of  the  9th 
century  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  126). 

Many  of  the  forms  of  letters  in  this  writing  which  are 
distinctly  cursive,  such  as  a looped  alpha , the  inverted 
epsilon , the  h-shaped  eta , and  the  n-shaped  nu , disappear 
from,  or  are  modified  in,  the  more  settled  literary 
minuscule  hand. 

But  before  examining  in  detail  the  progress  of  this 
literary  hand  through  the  different  periods  or  classes 
which  have  been  enumerated,  its  general  course  of 
development  may  be  traced  in  a few  words. 

In  the  cursive  writing  there  was  never  an  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  original  capital  forms.  For  example,  the 
large  B,  A,  H,  K,  N,  and  others  are  found  side  by  side 
with  the  more  cursive  forms  of  the  same  letters.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  to  be  expected  that,  however  rigorously 
such  capital  forms  might  be  excluded  from  the  set 
literary  minuscule  hand  when  it  was  written  in  its  first 
stage  of  exactness,  they  would  by  degrees  creep  in  and 
show  themselves  side  by  side  with  their  purely  minuscule 
equivalents  in  literary  works,  just  as  they  did  in  the 
ordinary  cursive  writings  of  the  period.  This,  in  fact, 
happened  ; and  the  presence  of  capital  forms  in  lesser  or 
greater  numbers  affords  some  criterion  of  the  age  of  a MS. 

Again,  the  degeneration  of  writing  from  the  earliest 
models  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  to  the  hurried 
styles  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  is  apparent 
enough  if  we  turn  over  a consecutive  series  of  MSS.  or 
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facsimiles.  But  this  degeneration  only  became  rapid, 
and,  so  to  say,  acquired  its  full  impetus,  in  the  later 
centuries.  And  certain  classes,  such  as  liturgical  MSS., 
which  custom  had  retained  for  special  uses,  were  less 
tolerant-  of  change,  and  served  in  some  measure  to 
retard  the  disuse  of  the  formal  hands  of  older  times. 
In  the  earlier  centuries  breathings  and  accents  are 
applied  in  a style  in  keeping  with  the  exact  writing  of 
the  text ; the  breathings  are  rectangular  and  the  accents 
are  short.  Afterwards,  the  former  being  more  rapidly 
written  become  curved  ; and  the  latter  are  dashed  on 
with  a bolder  stroke.  Their  last  stage  is  when  they 
even  blend  with  the  letters  which  they  mark. 

The  writing  of  the  period  of  the  codices  vetustissimi, 
of  the  ninth  century  and  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  as  far  as  is  shown  by  surviving  examples, 
is  very  pure  and  exact.  The  letters  are  most  symmetri- 
cally formed ; they  are  compact  and  upright,  and  have 
even  a tendency  to  lean  back  to  the  left.  Breathings 
are  rectangular,  in  keeping  with  the  careful  and 
deliberate  formation  of  the  letters.  In  a word,  the 
style  being  practically  a new  one  for  literary  purposes, 
the  scribes  wrote  it  in  their  best  form  and  kept  strictly 
to  the  approved  pattern. 

The  earliest  dated  example  of  this  class  is  the  copy  of 
the  Gospels  belonging  to  Bishop  Uspensky,  written  in 
the  year  835.  A facsimile,  but  not  very  satisfactory, 
appears  in  Gardthausen’s  Beitrdge  and  in  Wattenbach 
and  von  Velsen’s  Exempla  Codicum  Graecorum , tab.  1. 
Next  comes  the  Oxford  Euclid  (D’Orville  MS.),  which 
belonged  to  Arethas,  Archbishop  of  Caesarea,  and  was 
written  in  888. 

The  breadth  of  the  letters  will  be  noticed,  as  well  as  a 
certain  squareness  in  the  general  character  and  the 
slight  inclination  to  the  left.  Exact  finish  is  best  seen 
in  such  letters  as  a and  S,  the  final  stroke  of  the  former, 
when  unconnected,  being  brought  up  to  the  top  of  the 
line,  and  the  down-stroke  of  the  latter  being  drawn  right 
down  to  the  base.  The  set  forms  into  which  the  cursive 
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fi,  7),  and  k are  cast  should  also  be  noted.  The  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  writing  is  added  to  by  the  slight 
turn  or  hook  in  which  down-strokes  terminate.  Certain 
of  these  characteristics  remain  in  the  minuscule  writing  of 
succeeding  centuries  : others  wear  off  and  are  lost  as 
time  advances. 


jij£ry  *Tdj  npt Y-oo  ydJ . 

«-pU  o (\aN  C TV  * CD  Uj TOJ  CrU  '-am-p 

arar-o  H 'Tp  co  n3trpto-y_eJTeftl*  c 

{/  dLtj  o-o  vrt^-  TVA^rya_p  o pr-iu  . mrp  o orry^-ty  «t) 
i)  rt  \xp  rpy  crK.  * 4-^  <U  <£(,  4J  CO  O’* 

nr^4»  p_<W  • 0 utco  t<u <(  p {flyt-ay  <u  mrf 

<i//JryLdJ  . o (rlLt£  ^ 

EUCLID. — A.D.  888. 

(fiev  €t(TL  ra  A&T  P$Z  rplycova.  airev[avTiov  Se]  | ra 
OMN  %TT'  ware  k\cll]  ra  arepea  7rapa\\\7]\€7TLf7reSa ] | 

TCL  CLTTO  TO)V  €Lpr]fJL€V(0V  7T pi(T p^CLTCOV  [ (lVaypCL(f)0/jL€ ] | VCL 
iaoijyfrrj  rvyxavovTa‘  d\Xrj\a  \eiacv  &)<?  ai\  [ /Sacra 9 

k\cu]  ra  rpucrr)'  apa  earcu  &><?  17  AHT  \_/3a<jis  7 rpo?]  | ttjv 
P$Z  fiacjiv.  ovtco  ra  eiprjpbeva  7rp\_lcrpLaTa  7 rpo?]  | aWrjXa 
oirep  l-Bei  Selvae :) 

Our  next  facsimile,  from  a MS.  at  Paris  (Omont, 
Facsimiles,  pi.  1),  illustrates  the  same  class  of  writing, 
of  rather  larger  type  and  more  laterally  compressed, 
the  uprightness  of  the  character  being  thus  more 
evident. 
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"mi  qrviiWi  <r  t/ 3!  0 Wu!  'rcu 
^r®y . c6\j  lodj/Wi 
<rm),rnAaJo>t  aWy ttglh^i 
'trcjcra^o^cii  * V\$<£^ aSiu 

/KnnJu  ^’iDy  q^oy  dWiUa^y 
TroyitOT  niros  (5^i*TDTiynrlrPB  (? 


LIVES  OF  SAINTS. — A.D.  890. 

( — Tnard/ji7]v  oirolos  rjv'  [/ecu]  tov  | toov  \ey o/aevoov.  eav- 
piaev  tea  | r avTrjS  6 Spa/coov  irapo^vv  | dels  afyobpa'  rj 
dyia  Sov  | \tj  tov  0[eo]v  tov  aT[av~\pov  in  oerjaev  j too 
p>€T07T(0  [/cat]  iv  iravTi  too  ado — ) 

A third  specimen  is  taken  from  a very  beautiful  MS. 
of  Sb.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Omont,  Facsimiles , pi.  2), 
written  for  Archbishop  Arethas,  abovementioned,  in  the 
year  914. 


to  If-  Govtuy  y 

t 6\ami  o o-{  p ( ^nrt>  a-rsnaL^r*  p«Lri 

<urct>r'Ttr*\\rv4^&<r*li 

\£l<r 


ST.  CLEMENT  OF  ALEXANDRIA. — A.D.  914. 


(pievov  eOvoov  e7rave\66vTa  efc  alyviTTOv  lirayay\j.aQai 
T6XVL~\  I Ta9  hcavovs*  tov  ovv  oacpiv , tov  irpoiraTopa 
\rov  avTov ] | KebaXdrjvat  i/ceXevaev  auT09  7 to\vt€\oo  . 
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K\aTaaK6va\  | £ et  he  avrov  ftpva^L?  6 hr/p,iovpy6<r  ov%  6 
aQr)v\alo<;'  aWo<z\  | he  7-/9  opLcbvvpiOS,  itceLvou  tco£  /3pvd^ihr 
09,  vXr)\i\) 

And  lastly  of  this  period  we  give  a few  lines  from  a 
MS.  of  Basil’s  commentary  on  Isaiah,  of  the  year  942 
(Omont,  Facsim .,  pi.  4),  written  in  a rather  larger  cha- 
racter, but  showing  very  little  advance  on  the  earlier 
examples.  Indeed,  the  writing  of  this  first  division  of 
the  minuscule  literary  hand  is  subject  to  so  little  change 
in  its  course,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  place  the 
undated  MSS.  in  their  proper  order  of  time. 


on  a&i/vcrtHti J otoiw  • o-n  01  y hr 

p t **xx) ultto ujjrt^s* . 

M 1C  ct  Ll/ OL^J  * ot  p 0\jj 

pbu  ou  • ocf  ow  oy_a 

Ain.  h dc arjco*uj  oO 


ST.  BASIL. — A.D.  942. 


(< aiadjjcriv  r)%ovcnv'  on  oi  pie[y  Kara  ra  eOvrf]  | irepiira - 
Tovvres*  ev  crdXco  el[crl  hid  rrjv  eavj  | rci)v  /cclklclV  oi  he 
r ov  vovv  [eavrcbv  tce/ca]  | Oappuevov  e^ovre 9*  09  ovopd 

[Qtcu  (Ticbv'  eirei ] | hr)  e/celdev  ean  to  cncoirev\rr)ptov ]) 


We  now  pass  on  to  the  codices  vetusti,  from  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  before  surveying  the  more  formal  hands 
of  this  period,  a few  words  should  be  said  regarding  a 
style  of  writing  which  is  noteworthy,  as  certain  impor- 
tant MSS.  of  classical  literature,  whose  date  it  is  of 
interest  to  determine,  are  written  in  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  MSS.  of  the  earlier 
period  of  minuscule  writing  which  has  been  discussed, 
were  only  written  by  the  most  accomplished  scribes  and 
in  the  best  style.  The  working  copies  of  students  and 
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scholars  were  no  doubt  then  as  rough  and  cursive  in 
comparison  with  the  facsimiles  given  above  as  a modern 
scholar’s  own  composition  is  in  comparison  with  a printed 
text ; and,  except  for  choice  copies,  written  for  some 
special  purpose,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Bodleian  Plato 
of  895  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  81  ; j Exempla,  tab.  3),  or  the  Harley 
Lucian  of  the  British  Museum,  of  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  (Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  i.  pi.  18;  Pal.  Soc.  ii. 
pi.  27),  the  extreme  calligraphic  style  was  not  called 
for  in  books  which  were  intended  for  private  use. 
Hence  a more  fluent  character  of  writing  appears  to 
have  been  practised  as  a book-hand  for  copies  which 
would  serve  ordinary  purposes : a good  working  hand, 
perfectly  clear  and  well  formed,  more  set  and  formal 
than  a common  cursive  hand  would  be,  but  yet  not 
finished  off  with  precise  care.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  then,  we  find  MSS.  written  in  this  style,  and 
no  doubt  still  earlier  examples  existed.  We  give  fac- 
similes from  two  MSS.,  separated  by  an  interval  of 
nearly  one  hundred  years  : a Chrysostom  of  954  and  a 
St.  Ephraem  of  1049  (Omont,  Facsim .,  pis.  5,  21). 


o ^ cas  /y 

~W~f>  o <5©  V b**  * «vr»«r 

0/  /<  act ' ULX3L*rr*V£jD  CfATC**/ 


Grp 


O A/ 


/< 


•©t'TOv-ro©/*'* 


CHRYSOSTOM. — A.D.  954. 


(/cal  6 [lev  iv  epr\pbla  tmv  | TrpoaTrjacopevwv  rjv'  ovro<; 
Se  el'yev  tou<?  eTnpbeXovpjevovs,  | ol  /cal  /3aaTd%oi>T€<;  avrov 
e(f)6pov  /cal  t ovtco  p,ev 
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•ZOT9 


TT*' 


■ *yot/  * ot/angu  ♦ julIi 

<yXf&-o*J  h-efip-af  fc  aLrrz^  d££ls&J! 

*yff * arx&fL&yryc T^d  t fv.  / f^r <=eslGjj-f  JvVfco 
5 &***<&*  r*  *7~&  & t*/r  <^>  e/r>r  Spe/  •ver-vur? 
fcjL 


<*f  y^feof/ 


ST.  EPHJRAEM. — A.D.  1049. 

( rov  fcvpiov  crov'  purjirore  6 ra  \%L%avia  avpb]  | fj,l%r\  tl 
tS)v  ISlcov'  e9o$  yap  a[yrco  ian  Sia  rod]  | ayaOov  to  kcucov 
Karepya^eadcu'  [7 rapa  icvpLov  tyj]  | rrjacopLev  X“PiV-  * va  Vfuv 
8co[pr)crr)TaL  7 v6)cnv\  | [/cat]  avvecnv  rov  vrjefreev  ev  rracn' 
[/ca/itpo?  So]  | Kipux^eL  apyvpiov  k[cu ] ^pucrtW.) 


In  the  older  specimen  the  writing  is  rather  stiffer 
and  not  quite  so  fluent  as  in  the  other;  and  both  are 
good  characteristic  specimens  of  their  respective  cen- 
turies. The  St.  Ephraem  is  the  work  of  a very  ex- 
perienced penman,  who  must  have  written  with  great 
ease  and  rapidity,  without  in  the  least  degenerating  in 
his  style. 

The  four  following  facsimiles  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
formal  style  of  writing  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
early  thirteenth  centuries;  and  from  them  it  will  be 
seen  how  very  gradual  was  the  change  in  the  actual 
forms  of  the  letters. 

In  the  first,  from  a Chrysostom  of  1003  (Omont, 
Facsim .,  pi.  11),  the  exact  regularity  of  the  tenth 
century  is  still  remembered,  but  the  writing  is  hardly 
so  graceful  as  in  the  earlier  examples. 
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pi  erf  oifj  afiTl'fvjtrloxr*!^ 
(ryjlth *tco H * *4 
t/i"T^b y® t<\j &u \o  yh. 

*»  \ .'/  \ V 

• |_H£&J  K-CMC2-4  • laxi^c* 

»n>  tkrdlfL  co  fi  cur  <rco  |J  cm  c0#jcgT 

CHRYSOSTOM. — A.D.  1003. 


^uufrvojJ 


( — piartav  avn  Over  Las.  rj  | i^/ee  tw  #[e]o)  Xeycov'  ec  | 77 
to  ovo/Jia  /c[ypLo]v  evXoyrj  ] pcevov'  vvv  /cal  ael'  /cal  els  j 
Tou?  al&vas  tcov  al(ova)\v\) 

The  next  is  half  a century  later,  from  Saints’  Lives 
of  the  year  1055-6  (Omont,  Facsim pi.  23).  Here 
there  is  a little  more  tendency  to  roundness  and  rather 
less  compactness. 

cuLrrou  o ty-N~rl  04/# 
*TOJ  i<  cu-roLf  Q h^on 

* - v v " ' 

HTOUcljj  op  o<rc^ooj/  l 
a^jsLrraj9  o<r *tki 
UU'-r*> 

LIVES  OF  SAINTS. A.D.  1055-6. 

(avTov  ?ko/cXr}Tiavov  | ra  Kara  £r}Xov  | rov  avSpos  aycovL  | 
aaara ' 09  dSo  | /ctjtco  (fzrjpLr)  /cara) 
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The  third,  a good  characteristic  specimen,  from 
sermons  of  St.  Theodore  Studites,  of  1136  (Omont, 
Facsim .,  pi.  47),  is  more  freely  written;  strokes  are 
lengthened,  marks  of  contraction  and  accents  are  more 
prominent,  and  breathings  lose  their  old  angular  shape. 


IgauL—rro  kola 

Luo'-rm  im  koatt 
^<77<5  i Iff  CL/  ( 6' 

M w CTB  € OU  XJUTTI  >sOO-  t U 


ST.  THEODORE. — A.D.  1133. 


(/cat  7 TOTL&LV  KCLL  olov  hid  | fCOTTTeiV  KCU  T6/JLV6LV  /Cdl  | a7TO- 
KaOaipeiv , Ii/a  76  | vrjcrde  apbireXos  €v/c\rj  | fiarovaa,  1 to\vv 
</>e[poi;cra]) 

The  fourth  specimen  is  selected  from  a Lectionary 
of  1204  (Omont,  Facsim .,  pi.  51),  in  which  the  old  style 
of  hand  is  maintained,  but  betrays  its  more  recent  date 
by  its  irregular  formation  and  exaggerated  strokes. 

> \ ..  'C\\  * W 

s ctazroK ei« c i®  o t o*rn 

t .->-*■«.  v->,  *~r  / 

ctv  « i ’th  1 1 

07  yoi/TD  UT'i  p oj 

^ P igfuJcripnr  " 

LECTIONARY. A.D.  1204. 
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av  el  6 %[jC^To]9. 


The  marks  above  the  line,  in  addition  to  the  accents, 
are  to  guide  the  intonation. 

The  two  hundred  years,  from  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  are  given  to  the  codices  recentiores,  witness  more 
rapid  changes  than  have  been  seen  in  the  previous 
periods.  This  was  naturally  to  be  expected  with  the 
wider  diffusion  of  learning  and  the  consequent  multi- 
plication of  copies  of  books  of  all  kinds. 

We  will  first  examine  the  writing  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  taking  our  first  facsimile  from  a typical  MS. 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  written  in  the  ordinary 
formal  style — a Chrysostom  of  1273  (Omont,  Facsim 


As  a characteristic  of  the  writing  of  this  period,  the 
persistence  of  enlarged  or  stilted  letters  strikes  the 


pi.  60). 


CHRYSOSTOM. — A.D.  1273. 
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eye.  These  forms  are  used  sporadically  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  but  not  so  commonly  as  to  become  a 
feature  as  they  do  now. 

Next  is  given  a specimen  from  a MS.  of  Theophy- 
lactus  on  the  Gospels,  of  1255  (Omont,  Facsim.,  pi.  55), 
a MS.  not  of  so  formal  a type  as  the  last,  and  therefore 
bearing  a more  distinctive  character  of  advance. 

ov  Ti  £ *5r»  't*»  7u  w 

cS  V thiz* RJ  ?V®/ ^ 
curt  fjbt*nz°¥§*&$/2a&xiU  *o*ri 

opl*Tnt<y\4t&t  V $ » ^ 

-7 rf  0jjh**c©}/ 

TIIEOPHYLACTUS. A.D.  1255. 

(6tav/x[a]r[a].  oirre  Ta  eVt  rw  rdcfrco  fiaprypov/jbeva — | Ta> 
ZSwo  Travel  ttj  <piXapyvpla  VTrovo6ev\ovcri] — | dae^earepov 
(frOeytjaadai  k\cu  \ dvor]r6r[e]p\ov ],  on — | ov  Bid  t[op]  <fi6/3ov 
d^o/cXeLadevrie^j,  k\clY\  pur]  ro\[p,a)i;Te$]  — | Tredvrjcrfcov 
varepov  Be  ainov  KrjpvTTOvr\e^\  o) 


And  here  we  turn  aside  from  the  more  beaten  track 
to  notice  the  small  cursive  hand  of  this  period,  which  is 
found  occasionally  in  that  class  of  MSS.  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  made  as  students*  books.  The 
occurrence  of  a dated  MS.  written  in  this  hand  is  of 
great  assistance,  for  the  freedom  with  which  it  is 
written  rather  influences  the  judgment  to  assign  un- 
dated specimens  to  a later  period  than  that  to  which 
they  really  belong.  It  may  be  observed  that,  though 
a good  deal  flourished,  the  innate  character  of  the 
writing  is  a certain  stiffness  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  a wiry  aspect,  which  disappears  in  the  later 
cursive  hands.  The  MS.  which  supplies  the  facsimile 
is  a commentary  on  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  Aristotle* 
of  1223  (Omont,  Facsim. , pi.  52). 
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— *-  ( *11  w/'y  \ .. 

1 t 
»(.« t*  7*^" 


- — 7-^.  / . , A , \ - «-  / *1 

-p£r  •*•  vjj7v\*i 

^O^TT**/  V'  >.  ' : y >- 
Tt«ir  v*1  4*t  ' r»/S *'rr 

i-f  i ,1  i \.i)  ® >•  i . ; C/1  v O 

(ocrff^-T.  *7®  jf\j  * ou*‘)  <>7  * Tpl  *| 

^*7r^ <r  r*}  A’fiVi 't  ^ ' 


« T? 
Cu 

cJ 


PORPHYRY. A.D.  1223. 

(tout[o)z/],  e/cet  elcriv,  [/cal]  at  u7roXot7r[ot].  o7r[o]t/  [Se]  /ua 

at  ifcXecTrovai.  elprjKOT  [es] 
[/cat]  €7rt  ra?  S[ta]<£o[/oa9] . 
[uTrep^erat,]  6 T/ooVof?] 


[e/cXetWrat],  | e/cet  [/cat]  7r[acr 
Ta?  /cotPWptTa?]  [%«p7;]  | <jo)/^[ei/ 

Sevrlepa]  [oe]  S[ta]<£opa  avr[cov]  L r/v . _r_  L„J 

t[t}9]  /caT7]yop[[a^\  . at  p,[ei/]  7[ap]  eV  tco  tl  \eariv]  fcarrjyo 
[povvre 9]  | cbcnrep  to  7^1/09  /c[a tj  to  eiSo[9]'  at  [Se]  ev  tco 
oirolov  \rt  eVTtp]  | &airep  rj  S[ta]<£o[paj,  [/cat]  to  tStoi/, 
/c[at]  to  (Tvpbftefir) rco [9].) 


To  compare  with  this,  a few  lines  follow  from  a MS. 
written  in  the  same  style  a hundred  years  later,  the 
History  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  of  1321  (Omont, 
Facsim, , pi.  78),  the  writing  of  which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  slacker. 


A Z/crx$*’fS^  .C<rO  ‘iv'T'^r* 4 a^tu 
X»  ^ u ^ <c  ^ « Ar^\X$J *»  A^>  Fvd r- > 

*5"  ^ f^cx.  K>  <; 

BARLAAM  AND  JOSAPHAT. — A.D.  1321. 
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(<£ucre[<w 9]  ov8e  ev  tovtco  tm  /tepee  dcj)r)[/ce v rj/tas]  | 

dvearpevra  voa\eiv\.  a\X  d)s  7 rdvGoepos  la[rpos  rff]  | 6\c- 
aOr/pa  rj/t [wv]  \ /cal]  (^i\a/tapTrj/iovi  7 vcbperj,  [Gvve/u^e]  \ to 
(f>appa/cov  t[%]  /ieravot\_a<;].  /crjpv^as  Tav[rr]v  els]  | d(pea[cv] 
d/tapTLcbv.  /ter a <yap  to  \a/3[eZz;] — ) 

To  illustrate  the  writing  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
we  first  select  a Psalter  of  the  year  1304  (Omont,  Facsim 
pi.  75),  just  one  hundred  years  later  than  the  formally- 
written  Lectionary  of  1204,  of  which  a facsimile  is 
given  above. 

A ? Ci|x6-J/  u TO  {i 

, ' Ten  o y to  u 

C LlCJI  KXIM 

CKO  H *tk  cte  ! ^ 

(j  irrcD  ct^Auj  tuj  q 

6 1 (X  TD  tJCT  OH  00  JJ  ca 

PSALTER. A.D.  1304. 

{Ata/ievel  els  tov  [ allova  ivco]  | iriov  tov  6[eo]v:  | y'E\eos 
Kal  aXrjdei  [ av  avTov  t/?]  | i/cty/Tr/aei  : | 'Ovtws  yJraXcb  too 

o\yo/iaTi  aov ] | els  tov s alcova[s ] :) 

The  very  conservative  nature  of  the  formal  writing  of 
liturgical  books  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
this  large  hand  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  reverts 
so  distinctly  to  early  models.  But  its  artificial  character 
is  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  compared  in  detail  with 
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the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  which  it  imitates. 

Next  follow  two  specimens  of  a more  general  character, 
in  which  the  transition  from  the  style  of  the  middle 
ages  towards  that  of  the  modern  school  of  writing  is 
very  marked.  The  first  is  taken  from  a Manual  of 
Jurisprudence  by  Constantine  Harmenopoulos,  of  1351 ; 
the  second  is  from  a MS.  of  Herodotus,  of  1372  (Omont, 
Facsim.y  pis.  85,  96). 

In  both  of  these  specimens  there  wdll  be  observed 
instances  of  the  late  practice  of  writing  accents  as  if 
integral  parts  of  the  letters. 


(Tt  Tt<  K 

f'MAnrnneji^A^9fij3^vM%- 


CONSTANTINE  IIAEMENOPOULOS A.D.  1351. 


(ridercd,,  KoXelcrdai  irapa  rod  $tfcacrT[ov]  — | hicacnrjs 
K\rj(7€C0?,  OVK  eXaTTOV  Tpia\jCOVTa\ ] hlCLCTTrjpLaTL  7 T€pL- 

fcXecopLevr] <?’  \jcaX\  ia[v ] — | irapa^ev^rai,  rj  ivroXea  rrre^rj, 
hi\hoa6al\ — | erepov  ivcavrov  irpoBecrfiia'  rjs  €I/[to?] — ) 

-twv  o^-noo <5\v  mot#  cjo 

\J  QjOV  TTtJ  C3*<5\  Gto  • TT^AV  cJv  TT^P  <j 
CS^rl«vJuJ,H  jjjrcwcr  KjcupOff  *• -rrpo  £ 
£ot  1&>  \JJJ  • or  ><-P  I V CLP 

©Lxt#JO<c*/ocT»v  to  vcr  oocr^sp  tuv  • — > 

HERODOTUS. — A.D.  1372. 
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(rr)v  dyyeXirjv,  ore  ovbev  7roir}crop.[ev\ — | v/iecov  7 rpoae- 
Seero*  7 rpiv  &v  Trapel^vcu ] — | rrjv  CLTTUcrjV , Kaipos 

€(ttl  7 rpo^\or]6rjaal\ — | Bolcjtltjv'  oi  /uev,  ravra  vironpivapb 
[< evcov ] — | airaXXdaaovTO  e’9  cnrdpTr)V.') 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  varieties  of  handwriting* 
become  most  numerous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  select  a few  specimens  to  illustrate  the  period.1 
For  the  first  half  of  the  century  two  examples  may 
suffice,  the  first  from  a Polybius  of  1416  {Pal.  Soc.  i. 
pi.  134)  ; and  the  other  from  a MS.  of  Simplicius  upon 
the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  written  by  John  Argyropoulos 
at  Padua  in  1441  (Omont,  Facsim . xv.  et  xvi.  s .,  pi.  24), 
in  a style  which  recalls  the  cursive  hand  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  represented  above. 

do,  (pi/i  ycd y&ju  ^LO  K9  c/yjV  oi 

dO  UiC  • Oi  (ftc  OI  j 

[>• T*t>v>  o£ p*SLuouu>  nU)\otnctofb(CX> 

rjZlQ,  (p  1A0/C  *TVUf  W • 

«rf.^ 

POLYBIUS. A.D.  1416. 

( — av,  fi6v  rrravra  Soyovaiv  oi  Kap  | — /caX C09 

dvSpcoScbs.  oi  Se  peopbaioi,  | — [t o^vrcov'  iv  piev  ovv  rco  \onrco 
fitoo  rrjv  tol  | — [e/e  /3~\aXXoi * /cal  yap  <^tX6<^tXov  hei  Pivai 
t[ov\  I — \avpi\puo-eiv  rocs  <f>tXoL<;  tov 9 ex9pov 9*  teal  | — rrjs 
io-Topl[a$\  r)0o<;  dvaXapbBdvr)  tl$,  im). 

The  frequent  dotting  of  the  iota  in  this  MS.  is  peculiar. 

1 Monsieur  Omont’s  Facsimiles  de  Manuscrits  Grecs  des  xv* 
et  xvi e siecles,  1887,  contains  an  interesting  series  of  specimens  of 
the  writing  of  various  Greek  professional  calligraphists  of  those 
centuries,  who  settled  in  Italy  and  Western  Europe  under  stress 
of  the  Ottoman  invasion  and  were  employed  as  copyists  by 
patrons  of  literature,  or  as  correctors  for  the  press. 
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*)•<-  U'  (fourth/  wh  r)*op(pC<r1Ut>>l'  ^ 

V*  «*<&*?>  I *&( 

Wv?  • /y<q^  (&£-%>*  <&+<**)' &>i' 

€£p+>r\f*>  y&P^S  • Ofp K#jMV)ojr, 

3*,>  i* /&s,  C' $ 0?> /X* 

>r  >«r  »'*K  \j/7T»W,~£>c>u 

<C^'  ^7^5  0*r~  V&**  > o ]>  V kV* 

<*7T®  W Vi,  GV*>  WVf^J/^Gr  aiTj^lp 

SIMPLICIUS. A. I).  1441. 

( — crat  T6  [/cal]  /3aaavt(rcu  tmv  r cfrvcn/ccov  | ra?  aroL^ei- 
(o&€L$  ap^as  av  evpia/cec  | 7rpcoTa?.  Set/cvv?  i/c  tcov  ivavrlcov  | 
etoac  T/29  7 €vrjcr€L$'  Syv  kolvotcltov , | to,  Te  etSo9,  [/cal]  77 
< TTeprjaL? . [/cal]  eu,  e/c  | too  T0Z9  evavriois  v7ro/C€Lfievov.  | 
[/cat]  S?7[/cal]  7r[ep]l  T779  0X779,  otc  T6  earlv  | d7roSe/£a9, 
[/cal]  OTt-  vironeipievov  tols) 

To  illustrate  the  codices  novelli  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  first  a few  lines  are  taken  from  a 
formally-written  Menaeum,  or  offices  for  saints'  days,  of 
the  year  1460  [Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  233),  the  writing  of  which 
recalls  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

* f / qO  , ^ ^ * <\ 

f 1 Z^jod  0 p v<ru4  ^ua)i  n w/  v-p&ji 

ft  / ex'  * \ * \ ^ *> v f 

jLxjftUAJY Cd^TOU txsTTO'ViC  \ l (p(p *10 iq\ 

«*/T* 

a * rrf  7 > v / 

oWnrou^^yocUj/^ooox*^a^7iu/x^pti/poic 

^ , / 1 1 n ^ > / 

%jjp  \AJLTTXIJ^ <xp  OUT  • ^*T**>p  *Tf>  tVA4^%JLCCXfiT€ar 


MEN^IUM. A.D.  1460. 
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( [elSdokcov  OprjaiCLas  eVl  rrjv  tcov  ^ptaTidvcov — | 7rpo9  ere 
KOivcovlav  ov  KCLTahe-gopLcu.  6 St*  tw — | perj  Svvrjdevro 9 
Se  toO  7r[ar]p[o]9  a7ro  ttj 9 e/9  %[p6<7To]^  7t/ctt€[co9] — | tw 

tw  pbVTjGTiph  /cal  eirdp^co  €^9  t[^]  /caTa  tov 9 A*paTo[wTa9]' I 

6 Se  toO  ^ltcovos  yvpLvobcras  avrrjv  /cal  vevpois — | tcop 
/cara^dvas.  [ real ] tcov  rpi^Mp  i/c/epepbatras) 

The  next  example  is  from  a carefully  written  copy  of 
the  Odyssey,  the  work  of  the  calligraphist  John  Rhosos, 
of  Crete,  who  was  employed  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  dated  in  1479  ( Pal . Soc. 
i.  pi.  182). 


^ / A J •»  / \ 

Qjl)C OLf  JbLrm  VXttTITfl  <pptoYt\Jf>i)Kp£l 

#f/c  nciy  S^oj^nvf%oji  Q u i oyk  cijjjbp  o ^ cone 

fiti'attyjuLZc&poy  K(uS\xj^kM<wfi^ 

C£>*IjC  ^oirramtfaH 

V/  « / v * ~ ' v\  - _ ' > ' ©i* 

Pi  JX)Q^j/xg.jLar^Qio 


HOMER. — A.D.  1479. 

(*V29  eefrarov??  diridrjae  7repi(f>pwv  evpv/cXeca' 
rjvey/cev  S’  apa  irvp  /cal  Orjrov,  avrap  oS vo-crev? 
ev  Siedetwaev  pueyapov  /cal  Scopia  /cal  av\\rjv\ 
yprjv^  S’  avr  enreftr)  Sid  Scopiara  /cd\ ’ oSucn)o9* 
dyyeXeovaa  yvvac^l  /cal  orpvveovcra  veeadaf 
at  S'  laav  i/c  pceyapoio  Sao9  pcera  ^epalv  e^ovaat.) 

Finally,  to  conclude  this  section  of  Greek  Palaeography, 
the  following  five  facsimiles  represent  some  of  the  many 
styles  of  the  more  or  less  cursive  handwriting  of  the 
century  between  1497  and  1593  : — 

i.  Pausanias,  written  at  Milan,  in  1497,  by  Peter 
Hypsilas,  of  iEgina  (Omont,  op.  cit .,  pi.  44),  in  a good 
and  regular  upright  hand,  compressed. 

N 
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/dj/1 » § jifrs » 3 9f*n£*fCV  M ?aM,  « t fO^Oi  cL%» 

9jJVuj^ojftV<r*l>AiwV  ui  C$-Bt J Ct  C\f\*  ^4?$ 


PAUSANIAS. — A.D.  1497. 


(fcaT'  Qe/jL[ev^o<;  r a?  re  /3ou<5  raur[a9]  [/cat]  dp^pv  TVV 
eavrov.  ireTToLrjKe  Se — | avrrjvopos  ra  Trpcora  rcov * eht/cov 
etcarov  fiov?  tcov  irevdepp — | rou?  tot€  xalpecv  pbaXccrra 
av[6po)ir^ov<z.  evepiovro  he  e//,ol  ho/cecv  al  to — | vTroyjrapLpLOs 
re  7[ap]  eanv  go?  eiriirav  r\  tmv  ttvXlcov  %wpa’  \jccu\  ttoclv — | 
pLaprvpei  he  pm  [/cal]  oprjpos  ev  pvrjpr)  vecrropos  e7rt\eycov 
del — | rod  \ipevos  he  rj  a^a/CTrjpia  vrjcros  7rpo/3e/3\rjr[aL\ 
KaOdirep) 


ii.  Ptolemy’s  Almagest , written  at  Mantua,  in  1518, 
by  Michael  Damascenes,  of  Crete  (Omont,  op.  cit .,  pi. 
36),  in  a compact  hand,  not  unlike  that  of  the  last 
specimen,  but  a little  more  elaborate. 


c*  V-  * t**  V ^ /f «.  viflp 'v'  * 

>*\v  p\K. 

e^s*  ^ o 


PTOLEMY. — A.D.  1518. 
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[tcdi  Trapa  tov  iirucvKAov , iy/ce/cALp^evovs  eVi  7ravrcov — | 
7rpo9  to  tov  Sta  pciacov  eTTLirehov'  /c\_ai]  tov  iiri/cv/cAov 
irpos — | ft>?  ecf>ap\€v]  8ia  tovto  yivopiivr)?  a^toAoyov 
nrapaXka^lfj^ — | Trapohov . rj  Ta?  dTro$€L%€LS  toov  avcopbaAioov 
fiexpc  ye — | [ft)?]  iv  to??  e<£e£?}?  aTrj(ropi[ev].  €ve/c[ev]  [Se]  tov 
8ia  twv  /c[a]r[a]  pbipo\p\ — | avTWV  OTav  6 re  tov  hiev/cpi~ 
vrjpevov  pbrj/covs,  /cal  6 — ) 

iii.  The  Manual  of  Jurisprudence  by  Constantine 
Harmenopoulos,  written  in  Chios,  in  1541,  by  Jacob 
Diassorinos,  of  Rhodes  (Omont,  op.  cit.,  pi.  23),  in  the 
loose  straggling  hand  characteristic  of  the  period. 


r&bpj  o/oLe[l*' c#  t)vp 
HJjy  fttfVwtWV ipAitfw  * M 7ov(4m 

CONSTANTINE  HAUMENOPOULOS. — A.D.  1541. 


{ — OeAov  iv  avTrj  7 payjrac,  /cal  vaTepov  evdvp\rj6rj  TavTa]  | 
Tore  ypa<f)[eTco]  xaPT^° v dKKo^  $iaAap,/3dvov  irepl  \_&v 
€7 re/caOeTo]  | iv  Trj  hia6rj/c[p]  ehreiv.  /cal  A€7[e]T[a£]  tovto 
tfto§?/ceAA[o?,  rjyovv  pa]  | tcpov  xaPTo^ovAov,  rj  /SifiAtScov.  go? 
tov  pbhv) 

iy.  iElian’s  Tactics , written  at  Paris,  in  1564,  by 
Angelus  Vegecius,  of  Crete  (Omont,  op.  cit.,  pi.  2),  in 
quite  a modern  style  of  hand,  but  compact. 
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<£?/»&> o ^(h'atyp/ujccot  4 i ctlujIsl  - 

01$  oulcJi  *l<(st%coii  \7rsrCx4 

> Qp&liJ'*-  (J/yfi/'  aichz, 
^ %)/*$$}  wlf ’tfe  U^pi%H3^ 


-ELIAN. — A.D.  1564. 


(twi/  Se  eV  rofc  pofjL/3oeiBecn  a^/iaac  t[t]v]  'imrov  avvra - | 
fai>T[G>i/] , oi  fie v ovtcds  eragav  coare  tou<?  imreas  /c[al ] 
crrofc^[e£p]  | *;[at]  gvyeiv.  oi  Be,  Groiyeiv  fiev , ov/c  ert 
Be  gvyelv.  oi  Be,  | gvyeiv  /aev,  ov  aroi^eiv  Be.  e/cdarr)  Be  rages 
ovt cos  %Xei'  I 0L  A6^  T0^?  pbfifiovs  [/cat]  aroixelv  /c[al~\  gvyeiv 
/SovXrjOevres,  era  | g av  rov  jieytar\ov\  r ov  in  rfj  i'Xrj  guyon 
peea^on]  eg  apidpeov) 

y.  The  Syntagma  Canonnm  of  Matthew  Blastares, 
written  at  Rome,  in  1593,  by  John  Hagiomauros,  of 
Cyprus  (Omont,  op.  cit .,  pi.  31),  in  a loose  hand  of 
modern  type. 

yfdpiy  OtSTTfp  »K-fy  • 0UfJ-do  (Uja 

^ y?a!(p  qy  dy^j  S)'ci$z>$  (&i'crx~*  &(jy 

<y^jJ7rot/loupJ  r*fr  GocS?'faySl^ufr/fo/7c 
npul  v v>x-*$  '%'{?*  F7cc?v'a- , cu  P&1 

Pj,  t&fc'l/u  Sl&Pfo'y'l&s  ># 

BLASTARES. — A.D.  1598. 
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( — Sdcpei  <ypd(f)€iv  (iTreiprjicev  ov  pir}V  dWa  real — | 
hcaypatyeiv  dvevSidarcos  Ermcncr}rKTei  \yai\  e%a\ — | (rypurar - 
ovp\evpv  T069  ftaSi^ovcnv,  €%v/3pt£oLTO — | rjpiwv  vUr)$ 
TpoiTcuov'  to  /cal  htavoia^  alSol — | — Uj\yv\ovy  /cal  \oyo) 
SiafapovTcos  6avpa^6p\ev]ov  /ca — ) 


Greek  Writing  in  Western  Europe. 

Before  closing  the  division  of  our  work  which  relates 
to  Greek  Palaeography,  a few  MSS.  may  be  quoted 
which  illustrate  the  course  of  Greek  writing  in  Western 
Europe.  We  refer,  however,  only  to  those  MSS.  which 
are  written  in  actual  Greek  letters  or  in  imitative  letters, 
not  to  those  in  which  Greek  words  or  texts  are  inscribed 
in  ordinary  Latin  letters,  of  which  there  are  not  a few 
examples. 

Two  celebrated  MSS.  of  the  6th  century  containing 
bilingual  texts  have  already  been  referred  to 2 as  having 
been  written  in  Western  Europe.  The  “ Codex  Bezae/' 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  “ Codex  Claromontanus,”  of  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  at  Paris,  are  both  written  in  Greek  and  Latin  in 
uncial  letters.  But  in  these  MSS.  the  Greek  text  is  in 
letters  which  are  of  the  ordinary  type  of  Greek  uncials 
of  the  period.  In  a third  example  of  a bilingual  text, 
the  Harley  MS.  5792  (Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  pt.  i.  pi.  13  ; 
Pal.  Soc . ii.  pi.  25),  which  contains  a Graeco-Latin 
Glossary,  written  probably  in  France  in  the  7th  century, 
the  Greek  writing  betrays  its  western  origin  very 
palpably.  Still  more  distinctly  imitative  is  the  Greek 
text  in  the  “ Codex  Augiensis,”  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  written 
in  Latin  minuscules  and  Greek  bastard  uncials,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  9th  century,  at  Reichenau  in  Bavaria 
(Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  127)  ; in  a Graeco-Latin  MS.  of  some  of 
the  Psalms,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  of  the 
same  character,  written  early  in  the  10th  century  (Pal. 


2 See  p.  154. 
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$oc.  i.  pi.  128)  ; and  in  the  “ Codex  Sangallensis  ” and 
iC  Codex  Boenerianus  ” of  Dresden,  which  once  formed 
one  MS.  and  contain  the  Gospels  in  Latinized  Greek 
letters  of  the  10th  century,  with  an  interlinear  Latin 
version  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  179). 

A few  instances  survive  of  the  employment  of  Greek 
letters  in  Latin  signatures  and  subscriptions  to  docu- 
ments of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  from  Ravenna 
and  Naples  (Marini,  I Papiri  Diplom 90,  92,  121  ; 
Cod.  Diplom.  Cavensis , ii.  no.  250 ; Pal.  Soc.  ii.  3)  ; 
and  the  same  practice  appears  to  have  been  followed  in 
France  and  Spain  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century.3 
But  we  may  regard  such  a superfluous  use  of  a foreign 
alphabet,  at  least  in  most  instances,  as  a mere  affectation 
of  learning.  In  the  ornamental  pages  of  fanciful  letters, 
also,  which  adorn  early  Anglo-Saxon  and  Franco-Saxon 
MSS.,  a Greek  letter  occasionally  finds  a place,  serving, 
no  doubt,  to  show  off  the  erudition  of  the  illuminator.4 

3 Bibliotheque  de  VJEcole  des  Chartes , (2nd  series)  tom.  i.  p.  443; 
Delisle,  Melanges  de  Paleographie , p.  95. 

4 Delisle,  DEvangeliaire  de  Saint-Vaast  d’ Arras. 
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LATIN  PALAEOGRAPHY. 

"We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  history  of  Latin  Palaeo- 
graphy • and  the  scheme  which  will  be  followed  in  this 
division  of  our  subject  may  first  be  briefly  described. 

Latin  majuscule  writing,  in  its  two  branches  of  (1) 
Square  capitals  and  Rustic  capitals,  and  (2)  Uncials — 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  Latin  literary  script — 
naturally  claims  our  first  attention.  Next,  the  modified 
forms  of  Uncial  writing,  viz.,  the  mixed  hands  of  uncial 
and  minuscule  letters,  and  the  later  developed  Half- 
uncial writing,  will  be  examined.  We  shall  then  have 
to  pass  in  review  the  various  styles  of  Roman  Cursive 
writing,  beginning  with  its  earliest  examples,  and  from 
this  we  shall  proceed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Con- 
— tinental  National  Minuscule  hands,  which  were  directly 
derived  from  that  source,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
reform  of  the  Merovingian  school  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne.  The  independent  history  of  the  early 
Irish  and  English  schools  forms  a chapter  apart.  From 
the  period  of  Charlemagne  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  literary  handwritings  of 
Western  Europe  will  be  described;  and  this  portion  of 
v our  work  will  be  brought  to  a close  with  some  account 
of  the  Cursive  writing,  and  particularly  of  the  English 
Charter-hands  of  that  time. 

Majuscule  Writing.— Capitals. 

Latin  Majuscule  writing,  as  found  in  early  MSS.,  is 
divided  into  two  branches : writing  in  Capitals,  and 
writing  in  Uncials.  Capitals,  again,  are  of  two  kinds, 
Square  Capitals  and  Rustic  Capitals.  The  most  ancient 
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Latin  MSS.  in  existence  are  in  Rustic  Capitals;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  the  rustic  hand  was 
employed  in  MSS.  before  the  square  hand,  nay,  rather, 
following  the  analogy  of  sculptured  inscriptions,  the 
preference  as  to  age  should  be  given  to  square  letters. 

Capital  writing,  in  its  two  styles,  copies  the  letterings 
of  inscriptions  which  have  been  classed  under  the  heads 
of  “ scriptura  monumentalis  ” and  " scriptura  actuarial 
as  executed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  successive 
emperors1;  the  square  character  following  generally 
the  first,  and  the  rustic  the  second. 

In  square  capital  writing  the  letters  are  generally  of 
the  same  height ; but  F and  L are  commonly  exceptions. 
The  angles  are  right  angles,  and  the  bases  and  tops  and 
extremities  are  usually  finished  off  with  the  fine  strokes 
and  pendants  which  are  familiar  to  all  in  our  modern 
copies  of  this  type  of  letters. 

Rustic  capitals,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  as  the  name 
implies,  of  a more  negligent  pattern,  but  as  a style  of 
writing  for  choice  books  they  were  no  less  carefully 
formed  than  the  square  capitals.  But  the  strokes  are 
more  slender,  cross-strokes  are  short  and  are  more  or 
less  oblique  and  waved,  and  finials  are  not  added  to 
them.  Being  thus,  in  appearance,  less  finished  as  perfect 
letters,  although  accurately  shaped,  they  have  received 
the  somewhat  misleading  title  which  distinguishes  them. 
More  than  is  the  case  with  square  capital  writing,  there 
is  a greater  tendency  in  certain  rustic  letters  to  rise 
above  the  line. 

The  fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  surviving 
MSS.  in  capital  letters  of  the  best  class  contain  the 
works  of  Virgil  points  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that 
suggested  by  the  discovery  of  comparatively  so  many 
copies  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer  in  early  papyri,  and  by  the 
existence  of  the  Bible  in  three  of  the  most  important 
Greek  vellum  codices  which  have  descended  to  us : 
namely,  that  a sumptuous  style  of  production  was,  if 
not  reserved,  at  least  more  especially  employed  for  those 

1 See  Exempla  Scripturae  Epigraphicae  Latinae  (Corpus  In- 
script. Lat.),  ed.  Hiibner,  1885. 
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books  which  were  the  great  works  of  their  day.  Homer 
in  the  Greek  world,  Yirgil  in  the  classical  period  of 
Rome,  and  the  Bible  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Church,  filled  a space  to  which  no  other  books 
of  their  time  could  pretend.  And  the  survival  of  even 
the  not  very  numerous  copies  which  we  possess  is  an 
indication  both  that  such  fine  MSS.  were  more  valued 
and  better  cared  for  than  ordinary  volumes  and  that 
they  must  have  existed  in  fairly  large  numbers.  With 
regard  to  the  works  of  Yirgil  and  their  sumptuous  pro- 
duction, it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Martial,  xiv.  186, 
singles  out  a MS.  of  this  author  to  be  decorated  with 
his  portrait. 

Of  Square  Capital  writing  of  ancient  date  there  is 
very  little  now  in  existence,  viz.,  a few  leaves  of  a MS. 
of  Yirgil,  divided  between  the  Vatican  Library  and 
Berlin,  which  are  attributed  to  the  close  of  the  4th 
century  (Z.  W.  Ex.  14) 2;  and  a few  from  another  MS. 
of  the  same  poet,  of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  preserved 
in  the  library  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland  (Z.  W.  Ex.  14  a; 
Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  208).  We  take  a specimen  from  a 
facsimile  of  one  of  the  latter : 

1 DALfAELVCOSVB  I M 
FLOW  BVSETDVLC1  AD 
I AAAQJ  B ATB 1 CTO  P AR 

VIRGIL. — 4th  or  5th  century. 

(Idaliae  lucos  ubi  m[ollis] — | Floribus  et  dulci  ad — | Iamque 
ibat  dicto  par[ens] — ) 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  large  character 
should  still  have  been  employed  at  the  time  to  which 
these  fragments  of  square-capital  MSS.  are  attributed, 

2 Zangemeister  and  Wattenbach,  Exempla  Codicum  Latinorum 
litteris  majusculis  scriptorum , Heidelberg,  1876,  1879. 
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so  long  after  the  classical  period  of  Rome.  The  use  of 
so  inconvenient  a form  of  writing,  and  one  which 
covered  so  much  material  in  the  case  of  any  work  of 
average  extent,  would,  it  might  be  thought,  have  been 
entirely  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  more  ready  uncial 
character,  or  at  least  of  the  less  cumbersome  rustic 
capitals.  Its  continuance  may  be  regarded  as  a survival 
of  a style  first  employed  at  an  early  period  to  do  honour 
to  the  great  national  Latin  poet ; and  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  compared  with  the  conservative  practice  in 
the  middle  ages  of  keeping  to  an  old  style  of  writing 
for  Biblical  and  liturgical  MSS.  The  same  remark 
applies  also  to  the  comparatively  late  employment  of 
Rustic  Capital  writing  under  similar  conditions. 

This  latter  style  of  writing  is  found  in  the  earliest 
extant  Latin  MSS.  In  some  of  the  papyrus  fragments 
recovered  at  Herculaneum  it  is  of  a character  copied 
closely  from  the  lettering  of  inscriptions  on  stone  or 
metal  (Z.  W.  Fx.  1,  2)  ; in  others  it  is  of  a less  severe 
style.  We  give  a specimen  from  the  fragments  of  a 
poem  on  the  Battle  of  Actium  ( Fragmenta  Herculanensia, 
ed.  W.  Scott,  1885),  written  in  light,  quickly-formed 
letters,  which  must  have  been  very  generally  used  for 
literary  purposes  at  the  period  of  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  in  A.n.  79. 

CISxjfMnDX'-^OU 
VJXA-j&Ml  !TU^Qxj£,L16  1 Dl 

e,  a i$j  ir  h ^ c n nj  [ aa  ok 

rK  M-  iNJMTA  fXRXJKvj 

POEM  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  ACTIUM. — BEFORE  A.D.  79. 

(cervicibus  . aspide  . mollfem]  | [somnjum  . trahiturque  . libidi 
[ne  . mortis  .]  | brevis  . hunc  . sine  . mor[sibus  . anguis  .]  | 
[tenjai  . pars  . inlita  . parva  . v[eneni.]) 
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Here  the  words  are  separated  from  one  another  with 
the  full  point,  as  in  inscriptions.  Long  vowels  are  also,  in 
many  instances,  marked  with  an  accent ; in  the  case  of 
long  i,  the  form  of  the  accent  (if  accent  it  be)  is  rather 
that  of  the  letter  itself,  and  the  scribe  may  have  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  length  of  the  vowel  by  doubling  it. 

Specimens  of  nearly  all  the  existing  vellum  MSS. 
written  in  rustic  capital  letters  are  represented  in  fac- 
simile in  the  Exempla  of  Zangemeister  and  Wattenbach, 
the  publications  of  the  Palaeographical  Society,  and 
other  works.  The  writing  on  this  material  is  of  a more 
careful  type  than  that  which  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
facsimile  from  a papyrus  MS.  The  estimation  of  the 
age  of  the  earliest  of  these  MSS.  is  necessarily  a matter 
of  uncertainty,  as  we  have  no  specimen  to  which  a date 
can  be  approximately  assigned  before  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  But  some  of  them  may  be  placed  earlier 
than  that  period.  For  example,  the  palimpsest  frag- 
ments of  the  Verrine  Orations  of  Cicero,  in  the  Vatican 
Library  (Z.  W.  Ex.  4),  are  generally  assigned  to  the 
fourth  century.  But  the  MSS.  which  before  all  others 
approach  nearest  in  the  forms  of  their  letters  to  those 
of  inscriptions,  are  the  two  famous  codices  of  Virgil, 
known  as  the  “ Codex  Romanus,”  and  the  “ Codex 
Palatinus ” (Z.  W.  Ex.  11,  12;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  113-115). 
In  these  the  style  of  lettering  found  in  formal  inscriptions 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era  has  been  closely  followed; 
and  although  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  placing  the 
MSS.  in  so  remote  a period,  yet  it  has  been  suggested 
that  scribes  may  have  kept  up  the  style  without  de- 
generation for  one  or  two  centuries,  and  that  they  may 
therefore  be  as  old  as  the  third  century.  Others  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  merely  imitative,  and  that  the 
Codex  Romanus  in  particular,  on  account  of  the  bar- 
barisms of  its  text  and  the  coarse  character  of  the 
pictures  with  which  it  is  illustrated,  must  be  of  a later 
date.  These  objections,  however,  are  not  conclusive, 
and  taking  the  writing  alone  under  judgment,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  dating  the  MSS.  later,  at  all 
events,  than  the  fourth  century. 
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The  fallowing  facsimile  is  from  the  Codex  Palatinus 
(Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  115) 

vO'ivitviui  i iVODo\naii-iv 
lMlViiAXAiOKiAMlVACVAi 
ACC1  Oiin'AK.IbiliniAMlO 
QVAH  0IAM1V.CI  V.C0N  CVlm 

VIRGIL. — 4TH  CENTURY  (?). 

(Volvitur  ater  odor  tectis  tu[m] — | Tntus  saxa  sonant  vacnas 
— | Accidit  haec  fessis  etiam  fo[rtuna] — | Quae  totam  luctu 
concussit — ) 

In  this  writing  the  contrast  of  the  thick  and  fine 
strokes  is  as  strongly  marked  as  in  inscriptions  on  stone 
or  metal.  Shortness  of  horizontal  strokes,  smallness  of 
bows,  as  seen  in  letter  R,  and  general  lateral  compression 
are  characteristic.  The  formation  of  the  letter  H is 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  same  letter  in  the 
second  line  of  the  facsimile  from  the  poem  on  the  Battle 
of  Act>ium.  It  recalls  the  formation  of  the  common 
truncated  h-shaped  eta  in  Greek  papyri.  The  points 
are  inserted  by  a later  hand. 

Another  famous  MS.  of  Virgil  in  rustic  capitals  is 
that  known  as  the  “ Schedae  Vaticanae,”  which  is  orna- 
mented with  a series  of  most  interesting  paintings  in 
classical  style,  no  doubt  copied  from  more  ancient  proto- 
types (Z.  W.  Ex.  13;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  116,  117).  it  is 
assigned  to  the  4th  century. 

But  the  first  rustic  MS.  to  which  an  approximate  date 
can  be  given  is  the  Medicean  Virgil  in  the  Laurentian 
Library  at  Florence  (Z.  W.  Ex.  10;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  86). 
A note  at  the  end  of  the  Bucolics  states  that  the  MS. 
was  read,  pointed,  and  corrected  by  the  " consul  ordi- 
narius  ” Asterius,  who  held  office  in  the  year  494. 
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Consequently,  the  text  must  have  been  written  at  or 
before  that  date.  A specimen  is  here  given  : — 

lllUM.N  0 S T S U N I, M U ] \ ! Nfl  O 

Nf  C S i J M C OM  8;\»  t.D 1 1 S.H  f'D  A U M Q.  P"  B W« 

SlVUO.NtMQ-NiUt  S.ttll  M15S  UP*l  AMUS  <\ 

MCSICUM MOMtNSAlU  UMNX\riiMul 

VIRGIL. — BEFORE  A.D.  494. 

(N on  ilium  nostri  possunt  mutare  labo[res.] 

Nec  si  frigoribws  mediis  . Hebrumq&e  bibam[us.] 
Sithoniasqwe  nives  . hiemis  subeamus  a[quosae.] 

Nee  si  cum  moriens  . alta  Liber  aret  in  ul[mo]). 

Among  the  remaining  older  MSS.  of  this  style  the 
most  important  is  the  Codex  Bembinus  of  Terence 
(Z.  W.  Ex.  8,  9 ; Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  135)  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  a MS.  of  the  4th  or  5th  century,  which  takes 
its  name  from  a former  owner,  Bernardo  Bembo,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  which  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
annotations. 

This  handsome  but  inconvenient  style  of  literary 
writing  could  not  be  expected  to  last,  even  for  editions 
de  luxey  for  a very  long  period.  There  still  survives, 
however,  one  very  finely  executed  MS.,  the  poems  of 
Prudentius,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris 
(Z.  W.  Ex.  15 ; Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  29,  30),  written  with  great 
skill,  but  thought  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  6th  century. 
In  the  Turin  Sedulius  (Z.  W.  Ex.  16)  of  the^Ttli^cen- 
tury  the  rustic  letters  have  altogether  passed  out  of  the 
domain  of  calligraphy  in  its  true  sense,  and  are  rough 
and  mis-shapen.  Lastly,  we  may  notice  a MS.  which, 
on  account  of  its  contents  and  history,  has  attracted 
more  than  usual  attention — the  Utrecht  Psalter,  which  is 
written  in  rustic  capitals  and  yet  can  be  scarcely  older 
than  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  Copied  from 
an  ancient  original  which  was  illustrated  with  drawings, 
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it  seems  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  relative 
arrangements  of  text  and  drawings,  the  scribe  found  it 
the  simplest  course  to  copy  the  actual  character  of  the 
letters,  the  text  thus  filling  the  same  space  as  the  original 
and  leaving  the  proper  intervals  for  the  insertion  of  the 
drawings.  And  yet  the  text  was  not  so  exactly  copied 
as  to  be  quite  consistent  with  ancient  usage ; for  titles 
are  introduced  in  uncial  letters — an  intrusion  which  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  in  the  earlier  and  purer  period 
of  rustic  capital  writing.  In  a word,  the  form  in  which 
the  Utrecht  Psalter  is  cast  must  be  regarded  as  accidental 
— a mere  imitation  of  a style  which  had  practically  passed 
away. 

Judging  by  the  specimens  which  have  survived,  capital 
writing  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a literary 
hand  for  entire  texts  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  survived,  in  both  square  and  rustic 
styles,  as  an  ornamental  form  of  writing  for  titles  and 
initials,  and  occasionally  for  a few  pages  of  text.  For 
example,  in  the  Psalter  of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
of  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  now  one  of  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  there  are  several 
prefatory  leaves  written  in  imitative  rustic  letters  (Pal. 
Soc.  i.  pi.  19;  Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  ii.  12,  13),  and  in  the 
Benedictional  of  Bishop  /Ethelwold  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  143) 
of  the  10th  century,  and  in  a MS.  of  Aratus  at  Boulogne 
(Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  96)  written  quite  at  the  end  of  the  10th 
century,  pages  in  the  same  style  are  to  be  found.  In  the 
profusely  ornamented  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  and  other 
sacred  texts  of  the  period  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  the 
bountiful  use  of  capitals  is  a prominent  feature  of  their 
decoration. 

Uncials. 

The  second  form  of  Majuscule  writing  employed  as  a 
literary  hand  for  the  texts  of  MSS.  is  that  to  which  the 
name  of  - Uncial  has  been  given.3  It  is  a modification 
of  the  square  capital  writing.  As  the  latter  was  the 


Pee  above,  p.  117. 
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easiest  form  to  carve  on  stone  or  metai,  so  was  it  more 
simple,  when  writing  letters  with  the  reed  or  pen  on  a 
material  more  or  less  soft,  to  avoid  right  angles  by  the 
use  of  curves.  Uncial,  then,  is  essentially  a round  hand, 
and  its  principal  characteristic  letters  are  the  curved 
forms  At)  e b CO.  The  main  vertical  strokes  generally 
rise  above  or  fall  below  the  line  of  writing.  This  style 
appears  to  have  come  into  common  use  as  a literary  hand 
at  least  as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  How  much 
earlier  it  may  have  been  employed  must  remain  uncertain  ; 
but  as  in  the  most  ancient  specimens  it  appears  in  a fully 
developed  shape,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  used 
for  books  even  in  the  third  century.  The  period  of  the 
growth  of  the  hand  has  been  determined,  from  the 
occurrence  of  isolated  uncial  forms  in  inscriptions,  etc., 
\ to  lie  between  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.4  From  the  fifth  to 
the  eighth  century  it  was  the  ordinary  literary  hand  of 
I the  first  rank.  In  MSS.  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
and  particularly  in  those  of  the  earlier  century,  the  uncial 
writing  is  exact,  and  is  generally  formed  with  much 
beauty  and  precision  of  stroke ; in  the  seventh  century 
it  becomes  more  artificial ; in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
century  it  rapidly  degenerates,  and  breaks  down  into  a 
rough,  badly-formed  hand,  or,  when  written  with  care,  is 
forced  and  imitative.  As  a test  letter  of  age  the  letter 
m has  been  selected,  which  in  its  earliest  forms  appears 
with  the  first  limb  straight,  or  at  least  not  curved  inwards 
at  the  bottom,  as  it  is  seen  in  later  examples.  And  the 
shape  of  the  letter  e may  also  be  of  assistance  for  deter- 
mining the  period  of  a MS. : in  the  earlier  centuries,  the 
cross-stroke  is  consistently  placed  high,  but  when  the 
hand  begins  to  give  way  in  its  later  stages  the  stroke 
varies  in  position,  being  sometimes  high,  sometimes  low, 
in  the  letter.  In  fact,  as  is  the  case  with  the  handwriting 
of  all  periods  and  countries,  the  first  examples  of  an 

4 Z.  W.  Exempla,  p.  5.  Uncials  were  used  in  Latin  inscriptions  in 
Africa  in  the  third  century.  The  Makter  inscription  (Pal.  Soc.  ii. 
pi.  49),  which  is  certainly  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  is  in  uncials 
with  some  small  letters. 
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established  hand  are  the  purest  and  best ; the  letters  are 
formed  naturally,  and  therefore  consistently. 

Of  MSS.  in  uncial  writing  there  are  still  a not  incon- 
siderable number  extant,  and  the  earliest  and  most 
important  have  been  represented  by  facsimiles  in  various 
palaeographical  works.  The  palimpsest  fragments  of 
Cicero  Le  Itepublica  (Z.  W.  Ex.  17 ; Pal.  Soc.  i. 
pi.  160)  in  the  Vatican  Library  are  generally  quoted  as 
the  most  ancient  example,  and  are  assigned  to  the  4th 
century.  The  letters  are  massive  and  regular,  and  the 
columns  of  writing  are  very  narrow.  A few  lines  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  material  which  must  have 
been  required  for  the  whole  work,  there  being  only 
fifteen  such  lines  in  each  column,  or  thirty  in  a page. 

qUI&OMXKtec 

puixiieNecM 

peUxjusolexr 

^e^urouibt 

CICERO,  DE  REPUBLICA. — 4tH  CENTURY. 

(qui  bona  nec  | putare  nec  ap  | pellare  soleat  | quod  earum  | 
rerum  vide[atur].) 


Probably  of  a nearly  equal  age  are  the  fragments  of 
the  Vercelli  Gospels  (Z.  W.  Ex.  20),  a MS.  which  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Eusebius 
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himself,  who  died  a.d.  371,  and  which  may  safely  be 
placed  in  the  fourth  century.  In  this  MS.  also  we  have 
another  example  of  the  early  practice  of  writing  the  text 
in  extremely  narrow  columns. 

Among  MSS.  which  are  placed  in  the  fifth  century  two 
of  the  most  famous  are  the  codices  of  Livy  at  Vienna 
and  Paris  (Z.  W.  Ex.  18,  19 ; Pal.  80c.  i.  pi.  31,  32,  183). 
The  writing  of  the  Viennese  MS.  is  rather  smaller  than 
that  of  the  other.  It  is  also  historically  an  interesting 
volume  to  Englishmen,  as  it  is  conjectured,  from  the 
occurrence  of  a note  in  it,  to  have  belonged  to  the 
English  monk,  Suitbert,  or  Suiberht,  one  of  the  apostles 
to  the  Frisians,  who  became  their  bishop  about  the  year 
693.  We  select  from  it  a specimen  as  a good  example  of 
uncial  writing  of  the  fifth  century. 


MO  r r Oorp*  \ f $ njau 

Cl  1 tUfV>  m *£  ki 

tUt 155  1 1 KJ  l£S5XliXm 

9V<rs  cu<y^t  LocC*t  r f£*iou%(  jOo  If. 

livy. — 5th  CENTURY. 


k ri  oppido  posset  cinte  ipsam  Teiupe  in  fail  | cibus  situm 
Macaedoniae  claustra  | tutissima  praebet  et  in  Tessaliam  | 
)pportunum  Macedonibus  decur  | sum  cum  et  loco  et  praesidio 
ralido  in) 


For  an  example  of  uncial  writing  of  the  sixth  century 
ve  are  able  to  turn  to  a MS.  which  can  be  approximately 
lated  the  Fulda  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  other  books  of 
he  New  Testament,  which  was  revised  by  Victor,  Bishop 
d Capua,  in  the  years  546  and  547,  and  is  itself  probably 
>f  about  the  same  period  (Z.  W.  Ex.  34). 


o 
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'OeMeRam^eumifilu^pt 

TKicr>pl^R^*^’  CJuibus 
cxPOMc  b ixn  esT  jpjc^ns 
^ecHuo^i » Saxdews^’ 

eis<>eibue7cLe^e(iios«ei 

ptxopl^TifeAcii^'faeciscp 

FULDA  NEW  TESTAMENT. ABOUT  A.D.  546. 

(Venerunt  ad.  eum  in  liospi  | tium  plures  . Quibus  j exponebat  n 
testificans  | regnum  dei  . Suadensqwe  j eis  de  Iesu  ex  lege 
Mosi  et  | prophetis  a mane  usqwe) 

Even  in  this  MS.,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  there  is  a certain  falling  off  in  ease  and  firmness 
of  writing  as  compared  with  the  earlier  examples  which 
have  been  quoted.  But  fine  distinctions  between  the 
handwritings  of  different  MSS.  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
studied  by  a comparison  of  the  MSS.  themselves,  or  of 
delicate  photographic  reproductions  of  them.  The  fac- 
similes here  set  before  the  reader,  representing  only 
brief  passages  and  being  simply  in  black  and  white, 
cannot  serve  for  more  than  the  elementary  purposes  of 
this  book. 

Our  next  facsimile  illustrates  writing  of  a century  and 
a half  later,  and  is  taken  from  the  great  MS.  of  the  I 
Bible  known  as  the  Codex  Amiatinus  (Z.  W. ■ 'Ex.  35  ; I 
Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  65,  66),  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence.  It  is  one  of  three  MSS.  which  were  written 
by  order  of  Ceolfrid,  who  became  Abbot  of  Jarrow  in 
Northumbria  in  690 ; and  it  was  taken  by  him  on  the  1 
iourney  to  Italy,  during  which  he  died,  in  716,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Pope.  The  date  of  the  MS.  is  theretoiel 
about  the  year  700.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  uncial  writing  of  this  type  appears  to  have  neverj 
gained  favour  in  England ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
MS.  was  produced  by  Italian  scribes  brought  over  tc : 
this  country. 
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eixx^NLoqtieBXNTuu 
AdiNqieecn  OiceNTes 
quoOesr  bocueni3tKT> 
cruix  iNpoi^esT\TeeTu?RTuie 
KDpeRXT  Spl  RIT1  BUS 
iscnuNdis  eTexeciNT 

CODEX  AMIATINUS. — ABOUT  A.D.  700. 

(Et  conloquebantur  j ad  invicem  dicentes  | quod  est  hoc 
verbum  | quia  in  potestate  et  virtute  | imperat  spiritibus  | 
inmundis  et  exeunt) 

The  text  is  arranged  stichometrically,  and  the  cha- 
racters are  bold  and  in  harmony  with  the  large  scale  of 
the  MS.,  which  measures  nearly  twenty  inches  in  height 
and  contains  more  than  a thousand  leaves. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


LATIN  PAL^OGKAPHY. — CONTINUED. 

Mixed  Uncial  and  Minuscule  Writing. 

The  fact  must  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of  that,  after 
all,  the  majuscule  forms  of  writing,  both  capital  and 
uncial,  which  have  been  under  discussion,  represent  only 
one  class  of  the  handwritings  of  the  periods  in  which 
they  were  practised,  namely,  the  literary  hand,  used  in 
the  production  of  exactly  written  MSS.,  and  therefore  a 
hand  of  comparatively  limited  use.  By  its  side,  and  of 
course  of  far  more  extensive  and  general  use,  was  the 
cursive  hand  of  the  time,  which  under  certain  conditions, 
and  particularly  when  a book  was  being  produced,  not 
for  the  general  market,  but  for  private  or  limited  cir- 
culation, would  invade  the  literary  domain  of  pure 
majuscule  writing  and  show  its  presence  by  the  intrusion 
of  letters  which  are  proper  to  the  cursive  alphabet.1 
Thus,  some  of  the  notes  of  scholars  in  the  margins  of 
early  majuscule  MSS.,  or  sometimes  a few  inserted 
leaves  of  additions,  are  found  written  in  a mixed  style 
of  negligently  formed  uncials  and  certain  cursive  forms 
in  limited  numbers.  For  instance,  the  notes  of  Bishop 
Victor  in  the  Fulda  codex,  quoted  above  (p.  193),  are 
thus  written;  and,  as  an  example  of  the  employment  of 
this  hand  for  additions  to  a text,  a few  lines  from  a MS. 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius  of  the  6th  century,  in  the 

In  describing  these  mixed  hands  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  the 
discussion  of  the  Roman  cursive  writing. 
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Bodleian  Library  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  130),  are  Here 
given : — 

us  (j-sdcotJse-UM  dernojucme-f^sp&ttstcafTo 
guib  J&iGNSTiSTCrnpofiikpxc-r^&S'i 
ze  C M x.urrpoy-Tp*SSi  0 a/  ern  cfaTsSJ  hoxkxu  111/ 

4TKrsT\pNotm/>etzitf/us'Ktnivqu\f>rniu};6r' 

Kpt>sTbUc,lofUo*froccu  buep  usn 

CHRONOLOGICAL  NOTES. — 6TH  CENTURY. 

(ns qwe  ad  cons ulatum  eundem  quotiens  persecntio  | — quib&s 
designates  temporibws  facta  est  | — regnavit  post  passionem 
dowmi  anno  xxxviiii  | — [o]rta  est  anno  imperii  eius  xiii  in 
qua  petrus  et  | — apostoli  gloriose  occubuerunt) 

Here  the  general  character  is  a sloping,  uncial,  but 
the  letters  b and  d are  cursive  forms,  and  the  cursive 
influence  shows  itself  in  the  lengthening  of  vertical 
strokes. 

The  adaptation  of  this  mixed  hand,  growing  as  it 
were  by  accident  into  a recognized  style  of  writing,  to 
more  formal  literary  purposes  would  naturally  follow. 
In  the  MS.  of  Gaius  at  Verona  (Z.  W.  Ex.  24)  of  the 
5th  century,  besides  the  ordinary  uncial  forms,  the 
cursive-shaped  d and  s 2 are  used.  In  the  Florentine 
Pandects,  written  by  many  scribes,  several  cursive  forms 
appear  (Z.  W.  Ex.  54 ; Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  108)  in  one 
portion  of  the  MS.  And  fragments  of  a Graaco-Latin 
glossary  on  papyrus  ( Comment . Soc.  Gottingen,  iv.  156  ; 
Bhein.  Museum , v.  301)  are  also  written  in  mixed 

2 A curious  instance  of  misunderstanding  of  the  cursive  or  long  s 
(r)  by  an  ignorant  scribe  is  afforded  by  the  Harley  MS.  5792,  which 
contains  a Graeco-Latin  glossary,  written  probably  in  France  in  the 
seventh  century.  The  archetype  from  which  the  MS.  was  transcribed, 
evidently  had  this  form  of  the  letter  in  several  places.  The  scribe  of 
the  Harley  MS.,  not  understanding  it,  copied  it  sometimes  as  an  i 
without  a dot  (i),  sometimes  as  an  i with  a dot  (i). — Glossae  Latino - 
graecae , etc.,  ed.  Goetz  and  Gundermann,  1888,  praef.  xxii. 
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characters.3  From  these  examples  it  appears  that 
secular  MSS.,  such  as  those  relating  to  law  and  grammar, 
were  not  always  subject  in  their  production  to  the  same 
strict  calligraphic  rules  as  MSS.  for  church  use  or  of  a 
specially  sumptuous  character.  The  scribe,  writing 
rather  for  the  scholar  than  for  the  public  reader  or  book- 
collector,  allowed  himself  a certain  freedom  and  adopted 
a style  which  he  could  write  more  rapidly ; and  yet  at 
the  same  time  the  preponderating  element  remained 
uncial.  In  the  following  facsimile  from  the  Pandects  of 
the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence  (Pal.  Soc.  ii. 
pi.  108),  probably  of  the  end  of  the  6th  or  beginning 
of  the  7th  century,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  cursive 
forms  are  used  at  the  ends  of  lines,  generally  the  weak 
point,  so  to  say,  of  handwritings,  where  innovations 
make  their  first  appearance. 


uie^isximvMnssiqui^Onnppixece/ 
cmsxl  1 ^u^j^exquxmutsiN&omo 
xecsi>  is  1 ue^oMOKippxfcc/ 

ci  psoquoUiubonuiiTtoefcucTXCsr 
j^5|\)KsxliA4:xcTxquur)smTefU7 

PANDECTS. — 6TH- 7TH  CENTURY. 


([probajvi  existimantis  si  quidem  praeces  | — [spjonsalia  durare 
ea  quamvis  in  domo  | — [nuptjae  esse  coeperit  si  vero  non 
praeces  | — [ho]c  ipso  quod  in  domum  deducta  est  | — [vide]ri 
sponsalia  facta  quam  sententiam) 


.The  same  mixed  style  is  found  in  Latin  inscriptions  of  Northern 
Africa;  e.g.  the  Makter  inscription  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  49).  It  also 
appears  in  the  recently  discovered  inscription  of  Diocletian’s  edict, < 
“ pretns  venalium  ” of  a.d.  301  (Pal:  Soc.  ii.  pi.  127,  128).  Even 
in  inscriptions  in  square  capitals  small  letters  sometimes  intruded : 
see  an  instance  of  a small  b in  an  inscription  of  a.d.  104,  given  in 
Letronne,  Inscriptions  de  VEgypte,  1842,  1848,  atlas,  pi.  31. 
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From  the  same  MS.  we  give  another  specimen  (Z.  W. 
Ex.  54)  of  a hand  which  employs  the  cursive  forms 
more  generally,  not  only  at  the  ends  of  lines,  but  pro- 
miscuously with  the  uncial  forms,  and  illustrates  a 
further  stage  of  development. 

lef  umTpixmir^mciuikbup 
t empofi  i to  u fi  x xe  cW  con  c u 
n um  xkixc-ni  ArurixecApx^tT 
« i u cor'xcp  \t\<(\  m \ rtiexrio 
» ii  tut  i oni  etc  me  J 

PANDECTS. 6TH- 7TH  CENTURY. 

(legum  tramitem  qui  ah  ur[be] — | temporibus  ita  esse  eon- 
fu[sum] — [ humanae  naturae  capacit [ate] — | [stujdium  sacra- 
tissimis  retro — | [con]stitutiones  emendare) 

But  these  examples  represent  the  mixed  hand  in  its 
simpler  stages.  A reference  to  the  early  MSS.  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  the  writers  of  annotations 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  the  uncial  and  cursive 
forms  depended  a good  deal  on  the  taste  or  practice  of 
the  writer.  He  was  necessarily  limited  in  the  space 
left  for  his  notes,  and  was  therefore  constrained  to  use 
a more  formal  kind  of  writing  than  his  ordinary  current 
hand  would  have  been,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
in  annotating  a printed  book  we,  at  the  present  day, 
often  employ  a half-printing  kind  of  writing,  accommo- 
dated to  the  narrow  margins  at  our  disposal.  He 
therefore  naturally  used  a disconnected  and  not  a cursive 
form  of  writing ; and  the  negligent  uncial,  referred  to 
above,  seems  to  have  been  generally  found  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  qualified,  as  already  described,  by  an 
admixture  of  cursive  forms.  It  is  the  varying  extent  to 
which  these  cursive  forms  were  admitted  by  different 
writers  that  here  claims  our  attention.  The  marginal 
directions  for  the  artist  in  the  Quedlmburg  fragment  of 
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an  illustrated  early  Italic  version  of  the  Bible  (Sclium, 
Theolog.  Studien , 1876)  ; and  the  scholia  and  notes  in 
such  MSS.  as  the  fragments  of  Juvenal  in  the  Vatican 
(Z.  W.  Ex.  5),  the  Codex  Bembinus  of  Terence  (Z.  W. 
Ex.  8;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  135),  the  Medicean  Virgil  (Z.  W. 
Ex.  10 ; Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  86),  the  Bible  fragment  at 
Weingarten  (Z.  W.  Ex.  21),  and  others,  exhibit  the 
hand  in  various  phases  between  the  uncial  and  minus- 
cule (or  formal  cursive)  styles.  In  the  scholia  on  the 
Bembine  Terence,  we  have  the  hand  in  the  fully  de- 
veloped condition,  in  which  the  minuscule  element  asserts 
itself  so  strongly  that  but  few  of  the  purely  uncial 
forms  remain,  and  to  which  the  title  of  Half-uncial 
writing  has  been  given.  We  find  it  employed  as  far 
back  as  the  fifth  century  as  a literary  hand  in  the  pro- 
duction of  formally  written  MSS. 

Half-Uncial  Writing. 

This  writing,  as  will  afterwards  be  seen,  plays  a very 
important  part  in  the  history  of  certain  national  hands. 
A modified  form  of  the  uncial,  as  just  explained,  and 
recommending  itself  no  doubt  from  the  greater  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  written  than  the  more  laborious 
pure  uncial,  it  was  quickly  adopted  as  a book-hand; 
and  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  examples  which 
are  still  extant  prove  how  widely  it  was  practised,  at 
least  within  a certain  area,  chiefly  comprising,  it  seems, 
Italy  and  Southern  France.  The  earliest  example 
^appears  to  be  the  Fasti  Consulares  of  the  years  487-494 
in  a palimpsest  at  Verona  (Z.  W.  Ex.  30).  Of  more 
importance  is  the  MS.  of  St.  Hilary  at  Rome,  written 
before  509  or  510  (Z.  W.  Ex.  52;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  136). 
Other  examples  are  the  Sulpicius  Severus  of  Verona,  of 
the  year  517  (Z.  W.  Ex.  32)  ; a list  of  popes  to  523,  and 
carried  on  to  530,  together  with  a collection  of  canons, 
in  a MS.  from  Corbie  (Z.  W.  Ex.  40-42;  Alb.  Pal .J 11) ; 
a similar  MS.  at  Cologne  (Z.  W.  Ex.  37,  38,  44);  a 

4 Album  P aleographiquey  avec  des  notices  exjolicatives  joar  la 
Societe  de  VEcole  des  Ch antes.  Paris,  1887. 
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Bible  coLnmentary  at  Monte  Cassino  earlier  than  569 
(Z.  W.  Ex.  53) ; various  MSS.  at  Milan,  originally  in  the 
monastery  <0f  Bobio  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  137,  138,  161,  162) ; 
a MS.  in  ithe  Libri  collection  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  10)  ; 
a Hilary  oil  papyrus  at  Vienna  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  31) ; 
and  several  MSS.  at  Lyons,  Paris,  and  Cambrai  (Alb. 
Pal.  6-9,  11,,  13) — of  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries. 

As  in  this  style  of  writing  a large  proportion  of  the 
forms  of  letters  which  are  afterwards  found  in  the 
minuscule  hand  of  the  Carlovingian  period  are  already 
developed,  Jit  has  also  been  called  the  Prae- Caroline 
minuscule.  This  title,  however,  being  anticipatory,  it  is 
better  to  give  the  hand  an  independent  name,  and  that 
of  Half-uncial  is  sufficiently  distinctive;  unless  indeed 
the  still  more  exact  title  of  Roman  Half-uncial  is  pre- 
ferable. 


In  the  following  specimen,  taken  from  the  MS.  of  St. 
Hilary  on  the  Trinity  in  the  Archives  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  which,  a‘s  a note  records,  was  revised  in  the 
fourteenth  yeav  of  Trasamund,  King  of  the  Vandals, 
that  is,  in  a.d.  509-10,  an  almost  complete  alphabet  is 
represented ; rdnd  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  round 
style  of  uncial  writing  is  still  maintained,  there  are  very 
few  of  the  letters  which  are  really  uncials. 


cilcun  MctrioMem  pci  ei  erne 
r petvalrtrvcirr 
t^up-fCipctboleioclaC^rc^  Cu 
^ircopimaKiurntMMocehle 
n oNcicJ  fiiLrAocp  u m go  6 


ST.  HILARY. BEFORE  A.D.  509-10. 


(damr^ationem  fidei  esse  | — te  aboletur  per  alteram — | rursus 
abolenda  est  cu[ius] — | episcopi  manum  innocente[m]—  | 
[.linjguam  non  ad  falsiloquium  coe[gisti]— ) 
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The  most  beautifully  executed  MS.  of  early  drite  in  this 
style  of  hand  is  the  Biblical  commentary  of  Monte 
Cassino,  written  before  the  year  569  (Z.  W.  Ex.  53). 
A specimen  is  here  selected  from  it  as  a standard  example 
of  the  perfect  half-uncial  which  formed  th<3  model  for 
certain  forms  of  the  national  hands  wh;ich  will  be 
described  afterwards. 

d bof  mclzxj  Ter^oe 

ucquaepnrncimpXe^ 

civeaiHi^ciuiape^rvixo 

motvcuau  'c:fenQrp<erMM 

BIBLICAL  COMMENTARY. — BEFORE  A.D.  569. 

(aboleret . natus  ergo  e—  | ut  quae  primum  fec^r[at] — | crearet 
quia  per  erro[rem] — | mortua  ut  semper  in — ) 

We  must  here  break  off  our  examination  of  the  formal 
book-hands  to  take  up  that  of  the  Roman  Cursive 
writing  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  essentially  affected 
the  half-uncial,  and  which  had  an  all-important  influence 
in  forming  the  later  handwritings  of  Western  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


LATIN  PALEOGRAPHY. — CONTINUED. 

Roman  Cursive  Writing. 

Some  of  the  earliest  material  which  has  survived  for  the 
study  of  Roman  Cursive  writing  is  found  among  the  wall- 
inscriptions  of  Pompeii.  These  inscriptions  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes  : (1)  those  traced  with  the  brush, 
generally  in  formal  and  not  cursive  capitals,  and  consist- 
ing of  advertisements,  recommendations  of  candidates, 
announcements  of  public  games,  of  lost  articles,  of  houses 
to  let,  etc.  ; and  (2)  scrawls  and  scribblings,  sometimes 
in  charcoal,  chalk,  etc.,  but  more  generally  scratched 
with  a point  (the  so-called  graffiti ),  and  written  in  cursive 
letters,  being  quotations  from  poets,  idle  words,  reckon- 
ings, salutations,  love  addresses,  pasquinades,  satirical 
remarks,  etc.  A few  are  of  ancient  date,  but  most  of 
them  range  between  a.d.  63  and  the  year  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  a.d.  79.  Similar  inscriptions  have  been 
found  at  Herculaneum,  and  in  the  excavations  and  cata- 
combs of  Rome.  Most  of  them  have  been  collected  by 
Zangemeister  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum 
of  the  Berlin  Academy,  vol.  iv.,  which  also  contains  a 
carefully  compiled  table  of  the  forms  of  letters  employed. 
Some  of  those  found  in  Rome  are  represented  in  the 
Roma  subterranea  Christiana  of  He  Rossi. 

Contemporary  with  these  wall-inscriptions  are  the 
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waxen  tablets  found  in  1875  at  Pompeii,  in  the  house 
of  L.  Cmcilius  Jucundus,1  inscribed  with  documents  in 
cursive  writing,  and  ranging  in  date  chiefly  from  a.d.  53 
to  62.  Of  similar  character  are  the  waxen  tablets,  some 
of  which  are  dated  between  a.d.  131  and  167,  found  in 
the  ancient  mining  works  of  Yerespatak  in  Dacia,2  and 
published  with  a table  of  forms  of  letters  in  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  vol.  iii.  With  these  also  must 
be  grouped  the  tiles  which  have  been  found  on  various 
sites,  scratched,  before  being  baked,  with  alphabets, 
verses,  or  miscellaneous  memoranda.3 

The  examples  of  Roman  cursive  writing  which  have 
been  enumerated  above  represent  the  ordinary  writing 
of  the  people  for  about  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  letters  are  nothing  more  than  the 
old  Roman  letters  written  with  speed,  and  thus  under- 
going certain  modifications  in  their  forms,  which  eventu- 
ally developed  into  the  minuscule  hand.  These  same 
original  Roman  letters  written  carefully  became,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  formal  capital  alphabets  in  use  in  inscrip- 
tions under  the  Empire  and  in  the  sumptuous  MSS.  of 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  It  is  probable  that  the 
wall-scribblings  of  Pompeii  essentially  represent  the 
style  of  writing  which  had  been  followed  for  some  two 
or  three  centuries  before  their  actual  date ; for,  in  the 
other  direction,  the  difference  between  the  style  of  the 
Dacian  tablets  and  that  of  the  Pompeian  period,  although 
they  are  separated  by  a long  interval,  is  not  so  marked 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Table  of  letters  which  are  found  in 
the  graffiti  of  Pompeii  and  other  Roman  sites,  we  see 
how  in  the  first  century  the  original  capital  forms  stand 
side  by  side  with  other  modified  forms  which  even  at 


1 See  above,  p.  25.  2 See  above,  p.  24. 

3 See  above,  p.  15.  Some  of  them  are  inscribed  with  memoranda 

of  the  brickfields.  One  found  at  Aquileia  bears  the  warning  of  a 
severe  taskmaster  to  some  unfortunate  workman : “ Cave  malum,  si 
non  raseris  lateres  DC  ; si  raseris  minus,  malum  formidabis.”  Corp. 
Ins.  Lat.  v.,  no.  8110  (176). 
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that  date  had  begun  to  tend  towards  minuscules.  In  A 
the  cross  stroke  falls,  so  to  say,  out  of  its  horizontal 
position  and  hangs  as  a short  middle  stroke  or  entirely 
disappears.  The  slurring  of  the  bows  of  B,  in  quick 
writing,  produces  the  form  of  the  letter  resembling  a 
stilted  a,  the  waved  stroke  representing  the  bows  and 
the  loop  the  original  upright  mainstroke.  This  is  the 
most  complete  transformation  of  any  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet. 0 and  G-  exaggerate  the  length  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  curve.  The  letter  D developes  gradually  the 
uncial  form,  which  afterwards  produced  the  minuscule, 
by  lengthening  the  upper  stroke  of  the  bow,  while  the 
straight  main-stroke,  like  that  of  the  B,  turns  into  a 
curve.  The  letter  E is  represented  in  two  forms,  the 
second  being  the  double  vertical-stroke  letter  used  also 
in  inscriptions  and  in  the  Faliscan  alphabet.  F in  like 
manner  takes  the  form  of  a long  and  a short  stroke,  both 
more  or  less  vertical,  the  short  stroke  gradually  degenera- 
ting into  a curve.  In  the  changes  of  H we  see  the 
origin  of  the  minuscule  in  the  shortening  of  the  second 
main-stroke.  Besides  the  normal  capital  form  we  have 
M represented  by  four  vertical  strokes,  llll,  the  first  being 
longer  than  the  rest;  and  so,  too,  N appears  in  the  form 
of  three  strokes,  III.  The  hastily  written  0 is  no  longer 
a circle,  but  is  formed  by  two  curves  ; and,  the  natural 
tendency  when  writing  with  a hard  point  being  to  form 
concave  rather  than  convex  curves,  the  second  curve  of 
the  letter  also  becomes  concave.  In  the  letter  P we  see 
the  gradual  wearing  down  of  the  bow  into  a mere  oblique 
stroke ; in  R the  slurring  of  the  bows  into  a curved 
stroke ; and  in  S the  straightening  of  the  lower  curve 
and  the  development  of  the  upper  one  into  an  oblique 
stroke. 

In  the  alphabets  of  the  Dacian  tablets  many  of  these 
modifications  are  seen  to  be  carried  still  farther,  as  for 
example  in  the  straightening  of  the  exaggerated  head- 
curve  of  0 and  Gr  into  the  flat  head  which  in  the  latter 
letter  afterwards  becomes  so  marked  a feature.  The 
similarity  now  existing  between  certain  letters  is  also 
very  striking,  and  it  is  obvious  how  easily  one  may  be 
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misread  for  another.  A and  R,  B and  D,  C and  0, 
C and  P,  C and  T,  E and  U,  bear,  under  various  con- 
ditions, more  or  less  resemblance  to  each  other;  and, 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  decipherment,  linking  and 
combination  of  letters  was  carried  in  the  cursive  hand  of 
this  period  almost  to  an  extreme. 

The  two  following  facsimiles  are  taken  from  the 
Pompeian  graffiti.  First  we  select  the  beginnings  of 
four  lines,  two  from  Ovid  (Amor.  I.  viii.  77)  and  two 
from  Propertius  (IV.  v.  47),  written  in  a style  which  we 
may  call  formal  cursive,  the  normal  shapes  of  the  old 
letters  being  fairly  maintained  ( Corjo . Insc.  Lat.  iv.  1893, 
1894,  tab.  xxv.  7). 


WALL-INSCRIPTION. — 1st  CENTURY. 


(Surda  sit  oranti  tua  [ianua  laxa  ferenti]  | audiat  exclusi  verba 
[receptus  amans]  | ianitor  ad  dantis  vigilet  [si  pulsat  inanis]  | 
surdus  in  obductam  so[mniet  usque  seram]) 


Next  is  given  a specimen  of  the  more  cursive  style  in 
which  the  normal  shapes  of  the  letters  are  considerably 
modified  and  the  vertical- stroke  forms  of  E and  M are 
used.  The  shape  of  the  0 may  also  be  noticed,  being 
formed  by  two  convex  strokes  as  explained  above. 
(Corp.  Insc . Lat.  iv.  1597,  tab.  vii.  1). 
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(communem  nummum — | censio  est  nam  noster — | magna 
habet  pecuni[am]) 

We  now  turn  from  the  large  hasty  scrawls  of  the 
plaster-covered  walls  of  Pompeii  and  take  up  the  delicate 
specimens  traced  with  the  fine-pointed  stilus  on  smooth 
waxen  surfaces. 

In  the  waxen  tablets  found  at  Pompeii  we  have  two 
styles  of  writing : that  of  the  deeds  themselves,  inscribed 
on  the  waxen  pages  with  the  stilus  in  the  decidedly 
cursive  character  which  may  be  compared  with  the  fac- 
simile of  the  wall-inscription  just  given;  and  that  of  the 
endorsements  and  lists  of  witnesses  written  in  ink  upon 
the  bare  wood  of  the  pages  which  were  not  coated  with 
wax,4  in  a more  formal  character  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  preceding  facsimile.  The  following  specimen 
is  a fragment  of  one  of  the  tablets  which  record  payments 
made  on  account  of  sales  by  auction  ( Atti  dei  Lincei , 
1875-6,  p.  21S,  tav.  1),  written  in  the  full  cursive  style. 


See  above,  p.  25. 
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Cu  *n-.. 


'U'>v'  AxuKW'Mv^ 

1 1\\  \ \S  *1  |V 


\\XfvKtT|VCK 
1 ''  ' ' ']*  " | ~“T *7 

(p  K|uC\ 


MM  _ rivisi. 


POMPEIAN  WAXEN  TABLET. — 1ST  CENTURY. 


( — [S]aturni[no] — | — [Scipijone — | iv  idus  Novembr  | — s 
Umbricae  Antiocbidis  se[rvus]  | — [ea]m  accepisse  ab  L. 
Caec[ilio]  | [Iucundo]  sestertios  nummos  sescentos  | [quadra- 

gi]nta  quinque  [ob  au]ctionem  | | rebus 

innisiticis  v[enditis]—  | ex  qua  summa — ) 

The  handwriting  is  very  firm  and  distinct,  and  the 
letters  are  formed  upon  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  the 
last  facsimile.  Nor  is  the  hand  complicated  by  the 
linkings  and  monogrammatic  arrangements  of  two  or 
more  letters,  which  will  be  presently  shown  in  another 
example.  Indeed,  the  letters  are  inscribed  so  distinctly 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciphering  the  text  when 
once  the  forms  are  mastered. 

Two  facsimiles  from  the  Dacian  tablets  of  the  second 
century  are  now  given.  The  first  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  pages  of  a tablet  recording  the  dissolution  of  a burial 
club  at  Alburnus  Major,  or  Yerespatak,  in  the  year  167. 
It  is  written  clearly,  and  the  letters  generally  stand 
distinct  without  much  linking  (Massmann,  Lib . aur, 
tab.  2 ; Corp.  Insc . Lat.  iii.  926-7). 
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FHHi  a\  yXq  itMjj'  6^|  l7(v0^'2- 

f\  v*  /u (\pc  \iPjLi  (]j 

■HivTKrwf  <yn\ 

“T>*  ' ' 

n\KT| 

W uMf  ^iiuX^^fr0 

[C^^C  CM^UIS  P<  2-lU^Wb^T- 

‘WW «\<j * r— ^ o ^ N yt,, 

DACIAN  WAXEN  TABLET. — A.D.  167. 

(Descriptum  et  recognitum  [ factum  ex  libello  qui  propo  | situs 
erat  A\burno  maiori  ad  statio  | nem  Resculi  in  quo  scrip  | 
turn  erat  id  quot  infra  scriptum  est  | Artemidorus  Apolloni 
magister  | collegi  Iovis  Cerneni  et  Valerius  | Nieonis  et  Offas 
Menofili  questo  | res  collegi  eiusdem  | posito  hoc  libello  publice 
testantur  [ ex  collegis  supra  scriptis  ubi  erant  homines  liiii  | 
ex  eis  non  plus  remasisse  Alburn^  quam  quot  homines  xvii :) 

The  facsimile  represents  the  beginning  of  the  deed 
written,  in  duplicate,  in  the  left-hand  compartment  of 
the  fourth  page  of  the  tablet,  as  described  above  (p.  26)  ; 
the  right-hand  compartment  being  reserved  for  the  names 
of  the  witnesses. 

The  second  example  is  taken  from  the  very  perfect 
remains  of  a triptych,  to  which  the  witnesses*  seals  still 
remain  attached.  The  contents  refer  to  the  purchase  of 
a girl  in  the  year  139  ( Corp . Insc.  Lat.  iii.  936-7). 
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\ 'T^X'Vv^  ^Ta^cVVT^''U)-v  ( 
<*^vf  ^}ry 

jsVv^\\\)C"iSs^^^vH. 

IWvix  \ ^ ^Vvx'OjVx 

Y~f  Cs\AviA  tWv<Y<(U  K/  /^  vo:  ]\7^v^-N— 

Ja^^^u/v\v v\^T 


DACIAN  WAXEN  TABLET. — A.D.  139. 

(et  alterum  tantum  dari  fide  rogavit  | Maximus  Batonis  fide 
promisit  Dasius  | Yerzonis  Pirusta  ex  Kaviereti  | Proque  ea 
puella  quae  supra  scripta  est  *•  ducen  | tos  quinque  accepisse  et 
habere  } se  dixit  Dasius  Yerzonis  a Maximo  Batonis) 

The  writing  here  is  more  complicated  than  that  of 
the  other  example,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the 
difficulty  is  not  caused  by  any  deficiency  in  the  character 
of  the  hand,  which  is  on  the  contrary  particularly  bold 
and  well  formed,  but  by  the  number  of  linked  letters,  or 
rather  monograms,  which  occur.  This  system  of  linking 
dismembers  the  letters  and  leaves  the  initial  stroke  of  a 
letter  attached  to  its  predecessor,  while  the  rest  stands  ( 
quite  separate,  thus  intensifying  the  natural  disposition  < 
to  write  in  disjointed  strokes  upon  such  a material  as  I 
wax,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of  reading.  With  such 
a condensed  form  of  writing  before  us,  we  are  tempted 
to  speculate  what  would  have  been  the  cast  of  the  hand- 
writing, derived  from  the  Roman,  of  the  middle  ages  and 
modern  times,  had  waxen  surfaces  been  the  only,  or  > 
principal,  material  to  receive  it.  We  should  certainly 
have  had  no  loops  to  our  cursive  letters  and  curves  would 
have  disappeared. 

To  complete  the  illustration  of  the  early  Roman  cur-  i 
sive  hand  we  give  a few  lines  inscribed  on  a tile  found  at  ( 
Silchester,  probably  of  the  1st  or  2nd  century.  They 
seem  to  be  the  material  for  a writing  lesson,  the  teacher  j : 
apparently  first  writing  certain  words  as  examples  of  the : 
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formation  of  certain  letters,  and  then  dashing  off  the 
“conticuere  omnes”  of  Virgil. 


INSCRIBED  ROMAN  TILE. — 1ST  OR  2ND  CENTURY. 


(Pertacus  Perfidus  | Campester  Lucilianns  | Campanus  conti- 
cuere  omnes) 

The  alphabet  employed  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
waxen  tablets.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  initial  0 is 
marked  with  an  extra  dash  at  the  top  in  continuation  of 
the  curve  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  linked  form  of  the 
letters  ER  occurs  several  times. 

Examples  of  the  Roman  cursive  hand  now  fail  us  for 
a period  of  some  centuries.  We  have  to  wait  till  the 
fifth  century  to  find  its  representative  in  Italian  deeds  of 
that  period.  But  we  must  step  aside  to  examine  some 
interesting  fragments  of  papyrus,  in  Paris  and  Leyden, 
inscribed  in  a character  which  is  quite  otherwise  unknown  : 
a modification  of  the  Roman  cursive,  cast  in  a mould 
which  stamps  it  with  a strong  individuality.  The  docu- 
ments contained  in  them  are  portions  of  two  rescripts 
addressed  to  Egyptian  officials;  and  they  are  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Philge  and  Elephantine.  The  writing  is 
the  official  cursive  of  the  Roman  chancery,  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  5th  century.  Both  documents  are  in  the  same 
hand.  For  a long  time  they  remained  undeciphered,  and 
Champollion-Figeac,  while  publishing  a facsimile  ( Chartes 
et  MSS.  sur  papyrus,  1840,  pi.  14),  was  obliged  to  admit 
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bis  inability  to  read  them.  Massmann,  however  after 
his  experience  of  the  writing  of  the  waxen  tablets, 
succeeded  in  reading  the  Leyden  fragment  (Libellus 
aurarius  p 147),  and  the  whole  of  the  fragments  were 
subsequently  published  by  De  Wailly  (Mem.  de  l Inshtut 
Xv  399).  Mommsen  and  Jaffe  ( Jahrbuch  des  gem.  deut. 
Eechts  vi  398;  see  also  Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  30)  have  dis- 
Sfdthe  text  and  given  a table  of  lettera  “m- 
pared  with  those  of  the  Dacian  tablets.  The  following 
facsimile  {Lib.  aur.)  gives  portions  of  a few  lines  on 
reduced  scale. 


IMPERIAL  RESCRIPT—  5tH  CENTURY. 


(portionem  ipsi  debitam  resaxcire  | nec  ullum  precatorem  ex  in 
strumento-  | pro  memorata  narratione  per  vim  con[fecto]-  | 
sed  hoc  viribus  vacuato) 


The  writing  is  large,  the  bod,  of  the  letters  beinf 
above  three-quarters  of  an  inch  Ingh.  A .compar .son _o 
the  letters,  u set  out  in  the  Table,  wrth  those  of  th 
i _£  m,vnn  isi.blfits  leaves  no  room  to  ques 


the  letters,  as  set  out  m tne  x , , es 

alphabet  of  the  waxen  tablets  leaves  no  room  to  que 
tion  their  connection,  but  at  the  same  time  s ows  ' 
changes  effected  by  the  flourished  style  of  the  late 
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hand  and  also  by  its  more  cursive  formation  with  pen 
and  ink  upon  papyrus,  the  natural  slope  of  the  writing 
inclining,  under  the  altered  conditions,  to  the  right, 
instead  of  inclining  rather  to  the  left,  or  at  least  being 
upright,  as  in  the  waxen  tablets.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  change  in  the  shape  of  B,  to  suit  the  system  of  con- 
necting letters  practised  in  the  more  cursive  style,  from 
the  stilted  a-form  of  the  tablets  with  closed  bow,  to  an 
open-bowed  letter  somewhat  resembling  a reversed 
modern  cursive  b.  The  tall  letters  have  developed 
loops;  O and  v-shaped  U are  small  and  written  high  in 
the  line.  The  shapes  of  E,  M,  and  N are  peculiar ; but 
the  first  is  evidently  only  a quick  formation,  in  a loop, 
of  the  old  double-stroke  E (II),  and  the  other  two, 
although  they  have  been  compared  with  the  Greek 
minuscule  mu  and  nu,  as  if  derived  from  those  letters, 
appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  cursive  shapes  of  the 
Latin  capitals  M and  N. 

This  official  hand,  however,  as  already  stated,  is  quite 
exceptional,  and  we  turn  to  the  documents  on  papyrus 
from  Ravenna,  Naples,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  dating 
from  the  fifth  century,  for  examples  of  the  less  trammelled 
development  of  the  Roman  cursive  into  a bold  straggling 
hand,  which,  however,  is  not  wanting  in  effectiveness. 
The  largest  number  are  brought  together  by  Marini 
(I  Papiri  Diplomatici) , and  other  examples  will  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Mabillon  ( Be  Be  Diplomatica) , Cham- 
pollion-Figeac  ( Chartes  et  MSS.  sur  papyrus ),  Mass- 
mann  ( Urhunden  in  Neapal  und  Arezzo ),  Gloria  ( Paleo - 
grafia) ; in  the  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Charters  in  the 
British  Museum , iv.  nos.  45,  46  ; and  in  Pal . Soc.  i.  pi. 
2,  28,  ii.  pi.  51-53.  The  following  facsimile  is  taken 
from  a deed  of  sale  of  property  in  Rimini,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  drawn  up  at  Ravenna  in  the  year  572 
(Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  2).  The  papyrus  roll  on  which  it  is 
inscribed  is  of  great  length,  measuring  as  much  as 
8 ft.  6 in.,  and  is  a foot  wide.  The  writing,  not  only  of 
the  deed  itself,  but  also  of  the  attestations,  is  on  a large 
scale,  which  has  been  reduced  to  nearly  half-size  in  the 
facsimile. 
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(quantum  supra  scripto  emptori  interfuerit — | mancipationique 
rei  supra  scripts  dol[um] — | que  esse  vi  metu  et  circumscrip 
[tione] — | uneiis  superius  designatis  sibi  supra  scriptus) 


As  compared  with  the  alphabet  of  the  waxen  tablets  the 
letters  have  here  undergone  a great  alteration,  which  must 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  variations  arising  out  of  the 
system  of  connecting  the  letters  together  currente  calamo . 
Most  of  the  letters,  indeed,  have  now  assumed  the  shapes 
from  which  the  minuscules  of  the  literary  hand  of  the 
Carlovingian  period  were  directly  derived.  The  letter  a 
has  no  longer  any  trace  of  the  capital  in  its  composition  ; 
it  is  now  the  open  u-shaped  minuscule,  derived  no  doubt 
through  an  open  uncial  form  (&  &)  from  the  parent 
capital ; it  is  sometimes  written  in  a small  form  high  in 
the  line ; and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  always  con- 
nected with  the  next  following  letter,  and  on  this  account 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  letter  u,  which  is  never  thus 
connected.  This  link  of  the  a no  doubt  has  its  origin  in 
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the  sweeping  main-stroke  of  the  early  cursive  letter  as  seen 
in  the  waxen  tablets.  The  letter  b has  thrown  away  the 
bow  on  the  left,  as  seen  in  the  chancery  hand  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  has  developed  one  on  the  right,  and  appears 
in  the  form  familiar  in  modern  writing.  The  letter  e, 
derived  from  the  ordinary  capital,  not  from  the  two- 
stroke  cursive  letter,  varies  in  form  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  its  connection  with  other  letters,  and 
affords  a good  illustration  of  the  influence  of  linking- 
strokes  in  determining  alterations  of  shape.  Among  the 
other  letters  the  fully  formed  minuscule  m and  n are 
seen ; long  r is  easily  derived  from  the  cursively- written 
letter  of  the  waxen  tablets ; and  s,  having  developed  the 
initial  down-stroke  or  tag,  has  taken  the  shape  )T,  which 
it  keeps  long  after. 

The  general  application  of  the  Roman  cursive  hand  to 
the  purposes  of  literature  would  hardly  be  expected  ; but 
a few  surviving  instances  of  its  employment  for  annota- 
tions and  even  for  entire  texts  are  found  in  the  notes 
written  probably  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Arian  bishop 
Maximin  in  the  margins  of  a MS.  at  Paris  containing 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Aquileia ; in  a short  Grseco- 
Latin  vocabulary  on  papyrus  (the  Greek  words  being 
written  in  Roman  letters),  perhaps  of  the  5th  or  6th 
century  (Not.  et  Pxtr.  des  MSS . xviii.  pi.  18);  in  the 
grammatical  treatise  of  the  6th  century  in  the  palim- 
psest MS.  of  Licinianus  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  Anc. 
MSS . ii.  pi.  1 , 2)  ; and  in  the  texts  of  the  Homilies  of 
St.  Avitus  at  Paris,  perhaps  of  the  6th  century  (Pal. 
Soc . i.  pi.  68),  the  Ambrosian  Josephus  on  papyrus, 
ascribed  to  the  7th  century  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  59),  and 
the  Homilies  of  St.  Maximus  of  Turin,  also  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan,  of  about  the  same  period 
(Pal.  Soc . ii.  pi.  32)  ; and  in  other  MSS.  From  the 
survival  of  comparatively  so  many  literary  remains  in 
this  style  of  writing,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  used 
as  a quick  and  convenient  means  of  writing  texts  in- 
tended probably  for  ordinary  use  and  not  for  the 
market.  As  an  example,  we  give  a few  lines  from 
the  MS.  of  St.  Maximus. 
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l)\fi&~]rir'^<^J<>Tio  <to  rrt^*jrrmu. 
yj~ , \^duy~auLznlurr*™cjutc\Li£y 
Jimuv  ^cjc/txyrlrtejct a JctrHfp&ci / <? 
vuxyy  Qvi  Trq^^uy^pj^J\  t rn 

HOMILIES  OF  ST.  MAXIMUS. 7tH  CENTURY. 

([pa]trem  specialiter  exsuperantium — | [minister  in  sacerdotio 
comes  in  ma[rtyrio]  — | [labo]re  in  cuius  vultibus  sanctum 
quoque  — | [cre]dimus  et  quasi  in  quod  am  speculo  — | [imagi] 
nem  eontuemur  facile  enim  cognfoscimus]) 

For  our  present  purpose  we  need  not  follow  in  this 
place  the  further  course  of  Roman  cursive  writing.  It 
was  still  used  in  the  legal  documents  of  Italy  for  some 
centuries,  ever  becoming  more  and  more  corrupt  and 
complicated  and  illegible.  Facsimiles  of  documents  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  are  given  by  Fumagalli 
( Delle  Istituzioni  diplomatiche) , by  Sickel  ( Monuments 
Graphica) , in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  Cavensis , vol.  i., 
in  the  Paleograjia  artistica  di  Montecassino , tav.  xxxiv., 
xxxv.,  and  by  Silvestre  ( Palaeography , i.  pi.  137).  The 
illegible  scrawl  into  which  it  finally  degenerated  in 
notarial  instruments  of  southern  Italy  was  at  length 
suppressed  by  order  of  Frederic  II.  in  the  year  1220.5 

5 In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Roman  cursive  was  unintelligible. 
Simon  of  Genoa,  Clavis  Sanctionis  (1514,  f.  37),  says : “ Ego  vidi 
Romm  in  gazophilaciis  antiquorum  monasteriorum  Romm  libros  et 
privilegia  ex  hac  materia  (sc.  charta)  scripta  ex  litteris  apud  nos  non 
intelligibilibus,  nam  figurse  nec  ex  toto  Grmcm  nec  ex  toto  Latinm 
erant.”  And  again,  when  speaking  of  papyrus  (f.  47),  he  uses  these 
words : “ Ego  vidi  Romm  in  aliquibus  monasteriis  antiquissima 
volumina  ex  eisdem  litteris  semi-grmcis  scripta  ac  nullis  modernis 
legibilia.”  See  De  Rossi,  Godd.  Palatini  Latini , 1886,  Introd.  p.  ci. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


LATIN  PALAEOGRAPHY. — CONTINUED. 

Minuscule  Writing. — National  Hands. 

We  have  now  to  investigate  the  very  interesting  sub- 
ject of  the  formation  of  the  national  handwritings  of 
Western  Europe,  derived  from  Roman  writing.  On  the 
Continent  the  cursive  hand  which  has  just  been  noticed 
became  the  basis  of  the  writing  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Frankland,  and  from  it  were  moulded  the  three  national 
hands  which  we  know  as  Lombardic,  Visigothic,  and 
Merovingian.  The  common  origin  of  all  three  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  on  an  inspection  of  the  earliest  charters 
of  those  countries. 

In  the  book-hands  elaborated  by  professional  scribes 
from  the  cursive,  with  a certain  admixture  of  uncial  and 
half- uncial  forms,  we  see  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  three  kinds  of  writing  at  length  quite  clearly  defined. 
But  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  particularly  in  the 
earlier  stages  there  should  be  examples  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  definitely  to  either  one  or  other  of 
these  national  divisions ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
difference  between  a MS.  written  in  France  and  another 
written  in  Italy  is  not  always  so  strongly  marked  as  to 
enable  us  to  call  the  one  decidedly  Merovingian  or  the 
other  decidedly  Lombardic  in  its  style. 
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We  will  examine  the  three  hands  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  above  referred  to,  reserving  the  Mero- 
vingian for  the  last,  as  that  form  of  writing  leads  on  to 
the  Caroline  Minuscule,  which  eventually  displaced  all 
three. 


Lombardic  Writing. 

That  the  national  handwriting  of  Italy,  founded  on 
the  old  Roman  cursive,  should  not  have  developed  on 
the  same  lines  throughout  the  country  is  attributable  to 
political  causes.  The  defeat  of  the  Lombards  in  northern 
Italy  by  Charlemagne  subjected  it  there  to  new  in- 
fluences, and  checked  its  development  in  the  direction 
which  it  continued  to  follow  in  the  Lombard  duchies  of 
the  south,  and  particularly  in  the  monasteries  of  Monte 
Cassino  near  Naples  and  La  Cava  near  Salerno.  There- 
fore, although  the  title  of  Lombardic  is  given  as  a 
general  term  to  the  writing  of  Italy  in  the  early  middle 
ages,  that  title  might  be  more  properly  restricted  to  its 
particular  development  in  the  south,  covering  the  period 
from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  reaching  its 
climax  in  the  eleventh  century. 

In  an  example  of  the  book-hand  of  Northern  Italy  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  Yerona  Augustine  (Sickel, 
Mon.  Graph,  iii.  1),  we  find  the  half-uncial  element  very 
strong,  and  what  would  be  termed  the  Lombardic 
element,  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  certain  cursive  forms, 
rather  subordinate.  Again,  in  the  Sacramentarium 
(MS.  348)  of  St.  Gall  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  185),  which 
belonged  to  Remedius,  Bishop  of  Chur  (a.d.  800-820), 
and  which  may  therefore  be  placed  at  least  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  if  not  at  the  end 
of  the  8th  century,  the  writing,  though  classed  as  Lom- 
bardic, is  rather  of  the  type  which  we  should  prefer  to 
call  modified  Lombardic.  In  the  facsimile  here  given, 
while  the  descent  of  the  writing  from  the  Roman  cursive 
can  pretty  readily  be  traced,  the  national  character  of 
the  hand  is  not  very  marked,  and  it  is  only  the  letters  a 
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(in  the  double-c  form)  and  t which  are  absolutely  Lom- 
bardic  in  shape. 

o|-fW>rnur  pf^ 
fccfcft**  ccuccffii-  ccccdiotiCA.-  tjuccmpan^ 
cccf*~.  cufccoJiife:  ccclunccfe'  Cvcf&ftl*  Jt$~ 
ftCYfC  ccocco  oy~tcv  afrrccntm  OVuwtim 

SACRAMENTARIUM. 8tH  OR  9tH  CENTURY. 


([inli]bata : Inprimis  que  tibi  offerimus  pro  | ecclesia  tua 

samto,  . catholica  . quam  pacifi  | care  . oustodire  . adunare  . et 
regere  dig  [ neris  . toto  orbe  terrarum  : Una  cum) 

To  illustrate  tlie  Lombardic  band  in  one  of  its  earliest 
stages,  written  cursively,  we  take  a few  lines  from  a 
deed  of  Grimoaldus  IV.,  Duke  of  Benevento,  of  the  year 
810  (. Paleografia  artisticci  di  Montecassino — Longohardo- 
Cassinese , tav.  xxxiv.) . 


DEED  FROM  BENEVENTO. — A.D.  810. 
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( — iwvitis  seu  sponte  ante  cumscuwzqwe  pe?*so[na]  | — abba tissam 
seu  preposzYos  vel  q ui  hab  eis  sunt  ordi[nati]  | — semper  ia m 
phatus  eenobius  sibbatissa,  vel  | — omnesque  sibi  subiectis  absq ue 
onmi) 

Here  we  have  a writing  which  is  essentially  the  Roman 
cursive,  but  subjected  to  certain  exaggerations  and 
peculiarities  of  formation  which,  being  further  developed., 
afterwards  mark  the  Lombardic  hand.  The  open  a,  the 
looped  t,  and  the  e with  an  indented  or  broken  back  are 
letteriTto  be  noticed.  The  manner  ol  writihg^the^etter 
a above  the  line  in  a zig-zag  stroke  commencing  with  a 
curve  ( hab  in  1.  2,  and  phatus  in  1.  3)  is  only  an  exag- 
geration of  the  practice  which  was  referred  to  above  in 
the  remarks  upon  the  Ravenna  documents. 

The  next  facsimile  is  from  a MS.  of  Albinus  Flaccus 
“ De  Trinitate/’  of  the  year  812,  in  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino  (Pal.  art.  di  M.  C.  tav.  xxxvii). 

hc'j',4tuthe 

c&n&i m fSrtccnBncr^ 

ce&iffccl*  ccbic&c>ccrr> 

Sfi-ccr  ixxiuf  !pfutTt6farcc£ 

SicS  cZSPfbfccnxvfjp  ccetlcfbxfcxittfn.g’f 

ALHINUS  FLACCUS. — A.D.  812. 

(centum  quadraginta  tres  hos  divide — | triginta  centum  viginti 
remanent. — | egyptiorum  . ad  ipsas  adice  octo  et  fiun[t]  | — 
triginta  superat  unus  ipsum  est  ad — | Sic  et  ceteros  annos  per 
aeras  discurrentes — ) 

In  this  example  the  hand  is  formally  written  as  a 
book-hand,  with  the  characteristic  shapes  of  the  letters 
a,  e,  and  t now  quite  developed.  And  even  at  this  early 
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period  there  is  discernible  the  tendency  to  give  a finish 
to  short  vertical  strokes,  as  in  m,  n,  and  u,  by  adding 
heavy  oblique  heads  and  feet.  This  style  of  ornamental 
finish  was  carried  to  its  height  in  the  course  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  had  the  result  of  imparting  to 
Lombardic  writing  of  that  period,  by  the  strong  contrast 
of  the  fine  and  heavy  strokes,  the  peculiar  appearance 
which  has  gained  for  it  the  name  of  broken  Lombardic. 
The  facsimile  which  follows  is  a good  specimen  of  this 
type.  It  is  from  a Lectionary  written  at  Monte  Cassino 
between  the  years  1058  and  1087  (Pal.  art.  di  M.  0. 
tav.  xlv.). 

nef  ££  loruivT  nof 
or  rSccottjf  nf>f  In 
fcrwra:r.£ 

Cicr  nfm  {"fcjr.um 

LECTIONAUY. A.D.  1058-1087. 

(nos  et  lavit  nos  | a peccatis  nosfris  in  | sanguine  suo.'  et  fe  j 
cit  nosjfmm  regnum  | sacerdotes  deo  et) 


After  this  period  the  Lombardic  hand  declines  in 
beauty  and  becomes  more  angular.  A specimen  of  the 
later  style  is  found  in  a commentary  on  monastic  rules 
by  Bernard,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  from  1264  to  1282 
(Pal.  art . di  M.  C.  tav.  liii ). 
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fwTtt . i?  £.  fyft&hav  rtfam 

{U*r  feptu  ^nc  iiuibi  x 

^ ftro£i  Ttwwcfc'  yforUef^.  ti  nfcjrfy 

flpm 

6J  ftu»t*fc  cn?  twt$^  a?H  jtnc 

MONASTIC  EULES. — A.D.  1264-1282. 

(sum  . id  est  tributum  qwod  ex  debito  debent  j sicwt  servi 
dommo  videlicet  septem  vicibws  in  | die  et  semel  in  nocte 
psallere  . n on  negli  | gant  reddere  . id  est  reddant  diligenter  | 
et  studiose  . debent  enim  habere  a biblio[theea]) 


Visigothic  Writing. 

Vdsigothic  is  the  title  given  to  the  national  writing  of 
Spain  derived  from  the  Roman  cursive.  It  runs  a course 
very  close  to  that  of  the  Lombardic,  developing  a book- 
hand  of  distinctive  character,  which  is  well  established 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  and  lasts  down  to  the 
twelfth  century.  Its  final  disuse  was  due,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  continental  national  hands,  to  the  advance 
of  the  Caroline  minuscule  hand,  which,  however,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  could  only  displace  the  native  hand  by 
degrees,  making  its  presence  felt  at  first  in  the  north  of 
the  Peninsula.1  In  the  collection  of  photographic  fac- 
similes Exempla  Scripturae  Visigoticae , edited  by  P. 

1 “ Dans  nn  des  volumes  acquis  par  nous  se  trouve  le  catalogue  des 
livres  que  le  monastere  de  Silos  possedait  au  commencement  du  xiiie 
siecle  ....  Le  redacteur  du  catalogue  a pris  soin  d’avertir  que 
plusieurs  des  livres  de  son  abbaye  etaient  ecrits  en  lettres  fran9aises 

C’est  une  allusion  a la  revolution  qui  s’introduit  au  xiie 

siecle,  et  peut-etre  des  le  xie,  dans  les  habitudes  des  copistes  espagnols, 
probablement  sous  l’influence  des  colonies  fran9aises  que  notre  grande 
abbaye  de  Cluni  envoya  dans  plusieurs  dioceses  d’Espagne.’* — Delisle, 
Melanges  de  Paldographie , p.  59. 
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Ewald  and  Gr.  Loewe  (Heidelberg,  1883),  the  course  of 
the  Visigothic  writing  can  be  fairly  followed.  In  the 
cursive  hand  of  the  seventh  century  we  find  little  varia- 
tion from  the  Roman  cursive;  but  almost  immediately  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a half-cursive  book-hand  (Ex.  4) 
which  is  attributed  to  the  7th  or  8th  century,  and 
which  has  already  assumed  a distinctive  character,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  facsimile.  It  comes 
from  a treatise  of  St.  Augustine  in  a MS.  in  the  Escurial. 


([qu]od  scit  medicus  esse  noxium  sanitati  | — medicus  ergo  ut 
egmm  exahdiat  | — voluntatem  . denique  etiam  ipsa  | — accipit 
propter  quod  ter  fominum  rogabit  | — mea  nam  virtus  in  in- 
firm itate  pedieitur  [ — tur  a te  stimulus  carnis  quem  accepisti) 

In  this  specimen  the  old  forms  of  the  Roman  cursive 
letters  are  treated  in  a peculiar  method,  the  inclination 
of  the  writing  to  the  left  imparting  a compressed  and 
angular  character.  The  high-shouldered  letter  r and 
the  ordinary  t are  already  in  the  forms  which  at  a later 
period  are  prominent  in  Visigothic  MSS.,  and  the  letter 
.g  is  beginning  to  take  the  q-form  which  makes  it  the 
most  characteristic  letter  of  the  Visigothic  alphabet. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  shapes  of  a and  u (the 
linking  of  the  first  letter  which  distinguishes  it,  as  in 


ST.  AUGUSTINE. — 7tH  OR  8tH  CENTURY. 
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its  Roman  prototype,  from  tlie  independently  written  u, 
still  being  observed),  the  forms  of  p,  and  the  different 
changes  of  t when  in  combination  with  other  letters— 
all  referable  to  their  Roman  ancestors. 

In  many  of  the  specimens  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  we  find  a small  evenly-written  hand,  in  which 
the  light  and  heavy  strokes  are  in  strong  contrast,  the 
inclination  of  the  letters  being  still  rather  to  the  left. 
But  we  choose  our  next  facsimile  from  a MS.  which  is 
of  a rather  more  formal  type,  and  is  a more  direct  link 
in  the  development  of  the  later  style.  It  is  from  a MS. 
of  the  Etymologies  of  St.  Isidore,  in  the  Escurial,  of 
the  first  half  of  the  9th  century  {Ex.  14). 


■fut naf'ncui'i'-t 

ulttn  nouu  I cLot-icmc 
quicdttnouc^'7  >jan6Mm!liw 


wvncun*6^cn 


ST.  ISIDORE. — 9TH  CENTURY. 


(sunt  nova.  Testamentum  | aufem  novum  . ideo  nuncupatur  . | 
quia  innovat.,  non  enim  ilium  | discunt  . nisi  homines  reno- 
vati  | ex  vetu state  per  gratiam  et  perti — ) 


The  letters  of  the  Yisigothic  hand  are  here  fully  - 
developed ; and  at  the  same  time  the  thickening  or 
clubbing  of  the  tall  vertical  strokes  seems  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  the  French  school.  Attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  occurrence  in  the  last  line  of  the  abbre- 
viated form  of  per  peculiar  to  the  Yisigothic  hand, 
which  in  other  countries  would  represent  pro. 
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We  advance  some  hundred  years,  and  select  our  next 
facsimile  from  a Martyrology  in  the  British  Museum 
(Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  95),  which  was  written  in  the  diocese 
of  Burgos  in  the  year  919. 


>locm- 


uflicc&tmcajuae^j)  ( 
ctdcolluvccuf  fricc’  L^ucoif  pro  cat 
nuf  "ecjofe^uuf^ptplxtLppm 


fat ju 


at  f cailt  cum  pilto  m&>  ju 
iiocccC'Cof^oiU/fclc  • eurlntjomo 


MARTYROLOGY. A.D.  919. 


(iussit  eum  capite  plecti : quumq&e  | deeollatus  esset  heatus 
Prota  | sius/  ego  servus  Chmfi  Philippus  | ahstuli  cum  filio 
meo  furtim  | nocte  corpora  sancta, .'  et  in  domo) 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  specimen  differs  from  the 
last  one  in  being  rather  squarer  in  form  of  letters  and  in 
having  the  vertical  strokes  finer.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
decided  loss  as  regards  actual  beauty  of  writing.  The 
MS.  is  one  which  may  be  classed  as  a specimen  of  calli- 
graphy, and  therefore  rather  in  advance  of  others  of 
the  same  period  which  still  retain  much  of  the  older 
character,  and  is  dominated  by  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  French  hand.  In  passing,  the  use  of  the  con- 
> junction  quum  in  our  specimen  may  be  noticed,  a practice 
of  Yisigothic  scribes,  while  those  of  other  nations  employ 
the  form  cum. 

The  squareness  and  thinness  of  type  which  we  have 
seen  appearing  in  the  above  specimen  increases  in  course 
of  time,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  later  Yisigothic 
writing  of  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries.  In 
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this  change,  too,  we  may  trace  the  same  influence  which 
is  seen  at  work  in  other  handwritings  of  Western  Europe 
of  that  period. 

Our  last  Yisigothic  facsimile  is  supplied  by  a MS.  of 
the  Commentary  of  Beatus  on  the  Apocalypse,  now  in  the 
British  Museum  [Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  48),  which  was  written 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sebastian  of  Silos,  in  the  diocese 
of  Burgos,  in  the  year  1109. 


a& tone uafdii^  fib 

foctof  ^tufaaP.  cucjuof 


ruj&hrut>.  * 


P 


ihflc 


T 


uncr^ab  uAiautn  tlm  Jja/trufr^Lcur3 

In  dolofibfuif . 

pLafum.  ^jjfjxLfum . &fcoj7z_>&ujpf 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. A.D.  1109. 


(ad  hanc  ecclmam  portrait  . ut  semper  sibi  | socios  requirat  . 
cum  quos  precipitetur  | in  geenna.'  semper  enim  hec  mulier 
etiaw  | ante  adventum  dom'ni  parturiebat  | in  doloritas  suis  . 
que  est  antiqua  eccle^’a  j patrum  et  prufe^arum  . et  sanctorum 
et  apostoloium) 

Merovingian  Writing. 

The  hands  which  have  been  classed  as  Merovingian, 
practised  as  they  were  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Frankish  empire,  were  on  that  account  of  several  types ; 
and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  different  national  hands  is  not  always  to  I 
be  accurately  traced.  First  to  consider  the  style  of 
writing  to  which  the  name  of  Merovingian  may  'par 
excellence  be  applied,  we  turn  to  the  many  official 
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documents  still  in  existence  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
which  are  to  be  found  in  facsimile  in  such  works  as 
Letronne^s  Diplomata  (1848),  the  Facsimile  de  Charles 
et  Diplomes  Merovingiens  et  Carlovingiens  of  Jules 
Tardif  (1866),  the  Kaiserurhunden  in  Abbildungen  of 
von  Sybel  and  Sickel  (1880,  etc.),  and  the  Musee  des 
Archives  Dep art ement ales  (1878).  In  these  the  Roman 
cursive  is  transformed  into  a curiously  cramped  style  of 
writing,  the  letters  being  laterally  compressed,  the 
strokes  usually  slender,  and  the  heads  and  tails  of  letters 
exaggerated.  As  an  example  we  may  take  a section 
from  a charter  of  Childebert  III.,  in  favour  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  of  the  year  695  (Tardif,  Monuments  His - 
toriques , p.  28). 


([sexcen]tus  eum  roganti  pro  ipso  conposuisset  et  pro  — 
[nonco]panti  Hosdinio  in  pago  Belloacense  ad  inte[grum]  — 
per  suo  estrumentum  delegasset  vel  fir[masset]  [ — ibidem  ad 
presens  aderat  interrogatum  fuit  | — sua  in  suprascripto  loco 
Hosdinio  ipsius  Hai[noni]  | — [v]el  firmasset  sed  ipsi  Boc- 
thari&s  clirecus  in) 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  descent  of  the 
various  forms  of  letters  here  employed  from  the  parent 
stock,  the  Roman  cursive.  But,  besides  such  shapes 
as  those  of  the  varying  t and  the  high-written  a and 
the  coalescing  form  of  the  same  letter  in  combination, 
as  in  the  word  ad,  which  at  once  arrest  the  eye,  special 
notice  may  be  taken  of  the  narrow  double-c  shaped  a, 
which  is  characteristic  in  this  hand,  and,  in  a less  degree, 
of  the  u,  worn  down  into  a curved  or  sickle-shaped  stroke 
— a form  which  is  found  in  the  book-hand,  not  only  as 
an  over-written  u,  but  also  as  a letter  in  the  body  of 
the  writing. 

The  book-hand  immediately  derived  from  this  style 
of  writing,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  hand  moulded  into 
a set  calligraphic  style,  appears  in  various  extant  MSS. 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  We  select  a speci- 
men from  a Lectionary  of  the  Abbey  of  Luxeuil,  written 
in  the  year  669.2 3 

LECTIONAEY  OF  LUXEUIL. — A.D.  669. 

(hie  est  qui  verbum  audit  . et  continuo  c[um  gau]  | dio  accipit 
illud  . non  habet  autem  in  s[e  radicem]  | sed  est  temporalis, 
facta  autem  tri[bulatione]  | et  persecutione  . propter  verbum  . 
con[tinuo]  | scandalizatur,  qui  autem  est  semina[tus]) 

2 See  Notice  sur  un  Manuscrit  de  VAbbaye  de  Luxeuil , by  L. 

Delisle,  in  Notices  et  Lxtraits  des  MSS tome  xxxi. ; and  Questions 
Merovingiennes , no.  iii.,  by  J.  Havet  (1885). 
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As  an  example  of  the  same  type  of  writing,  but  of 
later  date,  the  following  facsimile  is  taken  from  a MS. 
of  Pope  Gregory’s  Moraliay  probably  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  8th  century,  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS., 
81,031 ; Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  ii.  pi.  33). 

lv 


iW«/ 


\®3T 

ST.  GREGORY^  MORALIA. 8tH  CENTURY. 


(deseratur  . Quia  et  frustra  velociter  currit — | veniat  deficit. 
Hinc  est  enim  qwod  de  reprobis — | sustinenciam.  hinc  est  enim 
quod  de  electis  suis — | mansistis  roecum  in  temtacionibus  meis  . 
hinc — | ad  finem  iustus  perseverasse  describitur) 


Of  other  types  of  handwriting  which  were  used  within 
the  limits  of  the  Frankish  empire  and  which  must  be 
considered  under  the  present  division,  there  are  some 
which  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  Lombardic  style — 
so  close,  indeed,  that  many  MSS.  of  this  character  have 
been  classed  as  Lombardic.  We  are  here,  in  fact,  in 
presence  of  the  same  difficulties  as  have  been  noticed- 
under  the  section  dealing  with  Lombardic  writing ; and 
have  to  deal  with  examples,  any  classification  of  which, 
in  face  of  their  mixed  character,  cannot  but  be  to  some 
extent  arbitrary. 

The  following  specimen  is  from  the  Haney  MS.  5041, 
in  the  British  Museum,  containing  theological  treatises, 
and  homilies,  of  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  volume  was  written  in  France, 
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and  in  the  character  of  individual  letters  it  is  of  the 
Merovingian  type,  while  in  general  appearance  it  has 
rather  a Lombardic  cast. 


Hmmilu<Tv^&i#  quicc<nii3p4f 
lo4icccnfh6wii(?r 

Qu\i^mpc|tCix<n<rntf  fucqpur  cccjcctniu^tne- 
^£ccelf<c  ^pccnfAx^r  ftr&Yfiu 
quiiiltcamintffifVnZ  qurcfcdijtt^r 


HOMILIES. LATE  7tH  CENTUEY. 


(Cum  praees  hominibus  memento  quia  tibi  est  dews  | iudicans 
homines  scito  quia  ipse  iudicaveris — | Qui  locum  predicationis 
suscipit  ad  altitudine  | boni  actionis  ad  excelsa  transeat  et 
eorum  | qui  sibi  commissi  sunt  opera  transcendat) 


The  letters  which  may  be  specially  noticed  are  the  a 1 
and  the  sickle-shaped  u which  were  referred  to  above.  » 

There  are  also  a certain  number  of  extant  MSS.  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  of  a particular  type,  of  which 
some  were  certainly  written  in  France,  while  others 
appear  to  have  been  written  in  Italy.  There  seems  then 
to  be  a doubt  whether  we  should  class  this  hand  as 
Lombardic  or  as  a variation  of  Merovingian.  It  cer- 
tainly approached  more  nearly  to  the  Lombardic  style. 
It  appears,  for  example,  in  the  Paris  MS.  3836,  con- 
taining a collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons,  of  the  8th 
century  [Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  8, 9)  ; in  some  leaves  of  the  early 
part  of  the  8th  century  added  to  a MS.  of  Homilies,  etc., 
written  at  Soissons  early  in  that  century 3 ; and,  on  the 

3 See  Notice  sur  un  Manuscrit  Merovingien  cle  la  Bibliotheque 
Boyale  de  Belgique , by  L.  Delisle,  in  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS., 
tome  xxxi.  Mods.  Delisle  classes  these  leaves  as  Lombardic,  and 
remarks  : “ II  nous  fait  voir  combien  l’emploi  de  fecriture  lombardique, 
importee  cbez  nous  par  des  moines  italiens,  devait  etre  ordinaire  dans 
les  abbayes  franques.” 
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other  hand,  in  the  Harley  MS.  3063,  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  ( Cat 
Anc.  MSS.  ii.  pi.  35),  of  the  9th  century,  which,  from 
internal  evidence  seems  to  have  "been  written  in  Italy. 
We  select  a few  lines  from  the  Soissons  MS. 


tclnfmtc  cjuJnifcpjxnj 

iu™4tptfffrclikm^  |\fuTncjuicinlujUJ* 


Ot|wmuLn.j,inlu|icrif  Irnpl^^plmcjut*^ 
cJecjfrmailLuf  jltc<jtc. ^CIu^tcucrfiTicJm^clAl^ 

ftfcj  cjetonimic 

SERMON  OE  ST.  CJESARIUS. 8TH  CENTURY. 


(aliis  maledieere  propter  illud  quod  scriptu[m] — | regnum  dei 
possedibunt  , Numquam  iurar[e] — | vir  multum  iurans  im-; 
plebitur  iniquitat[e] — | de  domo  illius  plaga  . Quod  autem; 
dicit  de  do — | plagam.'  non  de  domo  terrena  sed  de  anima  ei). 


But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Uncial  and  Half- 
uncial styles  were  still  employed  for  the  production  of 
the  greater  number  of  literary  MSS. ; and  that  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  who  were  of  course  expert  both  in 
those  formal  book-hands  and  in  the  more  cursive  characters 
of  the  Merovingian,  would  naturally,  when  writing  with- 
out special  care  or  in  a rough  and  ready  style,  mix  the 
characters  of  the  different  hands.  Thus  we  are  prepared 
to  find  the  influence  of  the  uncial  and  half.uncial  showing 
itself  in  modifying  the  extravagances  of  the  cursive 
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Merovingian,  and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  cursive  "breaking 
out  among  lines  written  in  a more  formal  character. 
Two  very  interesting  MSS.  in  a variety  of  hands  in 
which  these  influences  are  marked  have  been  described 
by  Monsieur  Delisle : Notice  sur  un  Manuscrit  Mero- 
vingien  d’Fugyppius  (1875)  written  early  in  the  8th 
century,  and  Notice  sur  un  Manuscrit  Merovingien  de  la 
Bibliothegue  d'Epinal  (1878)  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Jerome,  written  in  the  year  744.  The  two  following 
facsimiles  represent  two  of  the  many  hands  employed. 


ur'UdfcfythZur'  CJ  W 1 afCt 
cjr  r>aY'C<£^i  [?o  t 11  v*i  A 

yyut^cy&c^yy^uci^.CyecczQrlfjiii 
1-xxcij  m en  Vc^ci  i -ru  r c 4^ 

J<^ipn»Tp<3rr«T  Y^pfp'^cccMu 


I ' ' 

EUGYPPIUS. — 8TH  CENTUEY, 


( — e potuerit  quod  per  serpen tem  dictum  | — fructu  ligni  illius 
vescerentur  quia  sci  | — dews  propter  dinoscentiam  boni  et  ma  | 
— [bo]num  creaturg  suae  creator  invi  | — [spir]itali  mente 
praeditus  credere  | — [crejdere  ipsi  non  possit  . propterea 
mu — ) 


Here  we  have  a hand  cast  into  a fairly  simple  form, 
but  in  some  words  using  more  cursive  letters  than  in 
others. 

In  the  next  example  the  influence  of  the  half-uncial 
style  is  more  evident,  and  the  minuscule  book-hand  has 
here  advanced  to  that  stage  of  development  which  only 
required  a master  to  mould  it  into  the  simple  and  elegant 
form  which  it  was  soon  to  receive. 
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fb  | . p fx>  arsn^tyiT^ffO  ©Low  «? 
T^ti  1 f^O'fclh&ftori  • CjutamzgiKO- 
Q<0  Cp  P«J  I*  <4cfT  (Xt^ccCj  ^<^C0pV0n 
a f*ru  car?p  rtj  nem  e4  f a w p 

meit^a^o7t(^^ValL)cjQ)J[k 

ST.  JEROME. A.D.  744. 

( — ri  oportet  . ante  tribunal  Chm£i  | — [cojrporis  sui  . prout 
gessit  . sive  bonum  . | — te  virgo  . filia  Sion . quia  magna  | — 
[t]ua  effunde  sicut  . aqua  cor . con[tra]  | — [man] us  tuas  . pro 
remedium  pecca[torum]  | — [lajmentationem  . etnullo  quide^) 

Later  examples  of  the  eighth  century  continue  to 
show  an  advance  towards  the  desired  minuscule  literary 
hand  which  should  take  the  place  of  the  less  convenient 
uncial  writing. 


The  Caroline  Reform. 

The  period  of  Charlemagne  is  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  handwritings  of  Western  Europe.  With  the 
revival  of  learning  naturally  came  a reform  of  the  writing 
in  which  the  works  of  literature  were  to  be  made  known. 
A decree  of  the  year  789  called  for  the  revision  of  church 
books ; and  this  work  naturally  brought  with  it  a great 
activity  in  the  writing  schools  of  the  chief  monastic 
centres  of  France.  And  in  none  was  there  greater 
activity  than  at  Tours,  where,  under  the  rule  of  Alcuin 
of  York,  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Martin's  from  796  to  804, 
was  specially  developed  the  exact  hand  which  has  received 
the  name  of  the  Caroline  Minuscule.  Monsieur  Delisle, 
in  his  Memoire  sur  VEcole  calligraphique  de  Tours  an 
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ixe  siecle  (1885)  4 enumerates  as  many  as  twenty-five 
MSS.  of  the  Carlo vingian  period  still  in  existence  which, 
from  the  character  of  the  writing,  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  school  of  Tours  or  at  least  to  scribes  connected  with 
that  school. 

Of  the  capital  writing  employed  in  the  titles  und  other 
ornamental  parts  of  such  MSS.  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  ; but,  besides  the  minuscule  hand,  there  is  a 
hand,  employed,  in  a sense,  as  an  ornamental  form  of 
writing,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  school  and  is 
adapted  from  the  Roman  Half-uncial  hand  of  the  sixth 
century.  We  select  a few  lines  from  one  of  Monsieur 
Delisle's  facsimiles,  taken  from  a MS.  at  Quedlinburg. 

sjecr^eurc  CcctrnpuLLc^cumo 
Leo  quod  bewedrx^rxwHuper^'' 
Co^fhxitximmarrnorempoL 
utroeiMTuro  ccxecidir  CttIm 
eft  1 ki  acbjzcu 

SULPICIUS  SEVERUS. EARLY  9tH  CENTURY. 

(ne  crevit  et  ampulla  cum  o | leo  quod  benedixerat  super  | con- 
stratum  marmorem  pa  | vimentum  caecidit  et  in  | tegra  est 
inventa^ 

If  reference  is  made  to  the  facsimiles  of  half-uncial 
writing  above  (p.  202)  it  will  be  seen  how  in  this  hand 
the  sentiment  of  breadth  in  the  older  hand  is  maintained, 
as  e.g.  in  the  sweeping  strokes  of  r and  s,  and  in  the  width 

4 Extrait  des  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres , tome  xxxii. 
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and  curves  of  a and  m.  The  shape  of  g is  also  to  be 
noticed ; and  not  less  the  employment  of  the  capital  N. 

The  habit  of  copying  this  fine  bold  type  of  early 
writing  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  elegance  of  the 
minuscule  hand  which  was  developed  in  the  French 
school.  Of  this  hand  the  following  example  is  selected 
from  the  same  MS.  of  Quedlinburg. 

pCuherth:cAprxrum  xuzouiumpxC 

rt^dincx 

CopiofiLxcuf 

rcpcrt  incclomtC'j^ofbbfhxptfk^tj 
rxnzxer^rntrxcuio-  idcjuodtpfX 
CO^cbxc  ucrtTxf fkcebxmtiir-  hJon 

SULPICIUS  SEVERUS. — EARLY  9tH  CENTURY. 

(ex  uberibws  caprarum  aut  ovium  pas  | torum  manu  praessis  . 
longalinea  | copiosi  lactis  effluere.'  Puer  . sur  | rexit  ineolomis/ 
Nos  obstupefacti  | tantae  rei  miraculo  . id  quod  ipsa  | cogebat 
veritas  fatebamur  . non) 

We  now  leave  for  the  present  the  further  consideration 
of  this  new  style  and  devote  the  following  chapter  to  an 
examination  of  the  early  Irish  and  English  schools  of 
writing,  which  followed  a different  line  from  that  of  the 
continental  national  hands. 


'Co  return  mxnuprxefftO  L o 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


LATIN  PALJEOGKAPHY. — CONTINUED. 

Irish  Writing. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  early  handwritings 
of  our  own  Islands  differ  from  those  of  the  continental 
nations  of  Western  Europe  which  have  been  examined 
in  the  last  chapter.  While  on  the  continent  the  Roman 
Cursive  hand  formed  the  basis  of  the  national  forms  of 
writing,  in  Ireland  and  England  the  basis  was  the 
Roman  Half-uncial. 

The  foundation  of  the  early  Church  in  Ireland  and 
the  consequent  spread  of  civilization  naturally  fostered 
the  growth  of  literature  and  the  development  of  a 
national  school  of  writing!  while  at  a later  period  the 
isolation  of  the  country  prevented  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  and  changes  which  contact  with  neighbouring 
nations  invariably  effects.  Ireland  borrowed  the  types 
for  her  handwriting  from  the  MSS.  which  the  Roman 
missionaries  brought  with  them ; and  we  must  assume 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  MSS.  were  written  in 
the  half-uncial  character,  and  that  there  was  an  unusually 
scanty  number  of  uncial  MSS.  among  the  works  thus 
imported;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
development  of  the  Irish  hand  on  the  line  which  it 
followed. 

In  writing  of  the  course  of  Greek  Palaeography  we 
had  occasion  to  notice  the  very  gradual  changes  which 
came  over  the  handwriting  of  Greece,  confined  as  it  was 
to  a comparatively  small  district  and  to  a single  language. 
In  Ireland  this  conservatism  is  still  more  strongly  marked. 
The  hand  which  the  modern  Irish  scholar  writes  is 
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essentially,  in  the  forms  of  its  letters,  the  pointed  hand 
of  the  early  middle  ages ; and  there  is  no  class  of  MSS. 
which  can  be  more  perplexing  to  the  palaeographer  than 
Irish  MSS.  Having  once  obtained  their  models,  the 
Irish  scribes  developed  their  own  style  of  writing  and 
went  on  practising  it,  generation  after  generation,  with 
an  astonishing  uniformity.  The  English  conquest  did 
not  disturb  this  even  course.  The  invaders  concerned 
themselves  not  with  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
country.  They  were  content  to  use  their  own  style  of 
writing  for  grants  of  land  and  other  official  deeds  ; but 
they  left  the  Irish  scribes  to  go  on  producing  MSS.  in 
the  native  characters. 

The  early  Irish  handwriting  appears  in  two  forms  : 
the  round  and  the  pointed.  Of  pure  uncial  writing  we 
have  to  take  no  account.  There  are  no  undisputed 
Irish  MSS.  in  existence  which  are  written  in  that  style ; 
although  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  uncials,  which  was 
found  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Kilian  and  is  preserved  at 
Wurzburg,  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  an  Irish 
uncial  MS.  The  writing  is  in  ordinary  uncial  characters 
and  bears  no  indication  of  Irish  nationality  (Z.  and  W., 
Exempla , 58). 

The  round  Irish  hand  ishalf-uncial,  and  in  its  characters 
there  is  close  relationship  with  the  Roman  half-uncial 
writing  as  seen  in  the  MSS.  of  Italy  and  France  dating 
from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  A comparison  of  the 
earliest  surviving  Irish  MSS.  with  specimens  of  this 
style  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  origin  of  the  Irish 
round  hand ; and,  without  accepting  the  traditional  as- 
cription of  certain  of  them  to  St.  Patrick  or  St.  Columba 
or  other  Irish  saints,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
dating  some  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century.  We 
may  therefore  place  the  period  of  the  first  development 
of  the  Irish  round  hand  somewhat  earlier,  namely,  in 
the  sixth  century,  the  Roman  half-uncial  MSS.  of  which 
time  evidently  served  as  models. 

Among  the  oldest  extant  Irish  MS.  of  this  character 
is  the  fragmentary  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of  an  early 
version,  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  {Nat. 
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MSS.  Ireland,  i.  pi.  2 ; Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  33),  which  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  century.  The 
writing  bears  a very  close  resemblance  to  the  con- 
tinental halh-uncial  hand,  but  at  the  same  time  has  the 
distinct  impress  of  its  Irish  nationality,  indicated  gene- 
rally in  a certain  angular  treatment  of  some  of  the 
strokes  which  in  the  Boman  half-uncial  MSS.  are 
round. 


Curmeurtlup^u  ejairdem  aa 

Ofc  V*  owliab  quoc?j>o|4am  cch 


GOSPELS. — LATE  7tH  CENTUEY. 


{[ami]cus  meus  supervenit  de  via  a[d  me]  | et  non  habeo  quod 
ponam  an[te  ilium]  ( ad  ille  deintus  respondens  [dicit  no]  | li 
mihi  molestus  esse  iam  ostiu[m  elusum]  | est  et  pueri  in  cubi- 
culo  meeum  [sunt]  | non  possum  surgere  et  dare) 


The  MS.  may  be  cited  as  a specimen  of  a style  of 
writing  which  was  no  doubt  pretty  widely  used  at  the 
time  for  the  production  of  MSS.  of  a good  class — a 
careful  working  book-hand,  which,  however,  did  not 
compete  with  the  sumptuous  style  for  which  the  Irish 
scribes  had  by  this  time  become  famous.  The  same 
kind  of  writing,  but  more  ornamental,  is  found  in  a 
Psalter  (Nat.  MSS.  Ireland , i.  pi.  3,  4)  traditionally 
ascribed  to  St.  Columba,  but  probably  also  of  the  same 
date  as  the  Gospels  just  described. 

No  school  of  writing  developed  so  thoroughly,  and, 
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apparently,  so  quickly,  the  purely  ornamental  side  of 
calligraphy  as  the  Irish  school.  The  wonderful  inter- 
laced designs  which  were  introduced  as  decorative 
adjuncts  to  Irish  MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  are  astonishing  examples  of  skilful  drawing 
and  generally  of  brillant  colouring.  And  this  passion 
for  ornamentation  also  affected  the  character  of  the 
writing  in  the  more  elaborately  executed  MSS. — some- 
times even  to  the  verge  of  the  fantastic.  Not  only  were 
fancifully  formed  initial  letters  common  in  the  principal 
decorated  pages,  but  the  striving  after  ornamental  effect 
also  manifests  itself  in  the  capricious  shapes  given  to 
various  letters  of  the  text  whenever  an  opportunity 
could  be  found,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  end  of  a line. 
The  ornamental  round  hand  which  was  elaborated  under 
this  influence,  is  remarkable  both  for  its  solidity  and  its 
graceful  outlines.  The  finest  MS.  of  this  style  is  the 
famous  copy  of  the  Gospels  known  as  the  “Book  of 
Kells,”  now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(Nat.  MSS.  Ireland , i.  pi.  7-17;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  55-58, 
88,  89),  in  which  both  text  and  ornamentation  are 
brought  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence. 

peac^Q^-ipsuTTi  u ou  p 

uum  pxceRe-QropcisRcch 
omt>co3TJuuc7oea^  Ge- 
nius a • O^updiuip  duo 
beRQ-emnsiuu 

BOOK  OP  KELLS. — 7tll  CENTUEY. 
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(fecit  . Se  ipsum  non  p[otest  sal]  | yum  facere  si  rex  Israh[el 
est  des]  | cendat  nunc  de  cruce[et  crede]  | mus  ei  • Confidit  in 
domino  [et  nunc  li]  | beret  eum  si  vult  dixit) 

Although  tradition  declares  that  the  MS.  belonged  to 
St.  Columba,  who  died  in  the  year  507,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
century. 

It  was  a volume  of  this  description,  if  not  the  Book 
of  Kells  itself,  which  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  saw  at  Kildare,  and  which  he  declared  was  so 
wonderful  in  the  execution  of  its  intricate  ornamental 
designs  that  its  production  was  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  the  hand  of  an  angel  than  to  human  skill.  The  oftener 
and  the  more  closely  he  examined  it,  the  more  he  found 
in  it  to  excite  his  admiration.1 

Another  MS.  of  Irish  execution,  which  is  of  the  same 
character,  but  not  nearly  so  elaborate  as  the  Book  of 
Kells,  is  the  copy  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Chad,  at  Lich- 
field (Pal.  Soc . i.  pi.  20,  21,  35).  But  the  grand  style  of 
round  half-uncial  writing  which  is  used  in  these  MSS. 
was  not  adapted  for  the  more  ordinary  purposes  of 
literature  or  the  requirements  of  daily  intercourse,  and, 
after  reaching  the  culminating  point  of  excellence  in  the 
Book  of  Kells,  it  appears  to  have  quickly  deteriorated — 
at  all  events,  the  lack  of  surviving  examples  would 
appear  to  indicate  a limit  to  its  practice.  The  MS.  of 
the  Gospels  of  MacRegol,  written  about  the  year  800, 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  a late  specimen,  in 
which  the  comparative  feebleness  and  rough  style  of  the 
writing  contrast  very  markedlv  with  the  practised 
exactness  of  the  older  MSS. 

1 “ Sin  autem  ad  perspicacius  intuendum  oculorum  aciem  invitaveris 
et  longe  penitius  ad  artis  arcana  transpenetraveris,  tam  delicatas  et 
subtiles,  tam  arctas  et  artitas,  tam  nodosas  et  vinculatim  colligatas, 
tamque  recentibus  adhuc  coloribus  illustratas  notare  poteris  intri- 
caturas,  ut  vere  hsec  omnia  potius  angelica  quam  humana  diligentia 
jam  asseveraveris  esse  composita.  Hsec  equidem  quanto  frequentius 
et  diligentius  intueor,  semper  quasi  novis  abstupeo,  semper  magis  ac 
magis  admiranda  conspicio.” — Tojoograjphia  Hibernice , ii.  38.  See 
Nat.  MSS*  Ireland , ii.  pi.  66. 
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piaopfaepas  cxudiccncitto 
abmidhccm  sedsiqins  ^mo 

tmacan  c^mcraiiTmicErn  ill 
fiaudiurrcrieq’.siquis  pcrooi? 

GOSPELS  OF  MACEEGOL.— ABOUT  A.D.  800. 

(prophetas  audiant  illo[s] — | abraeham  sed  siquis  ex  mo[rtuis] 
— | [paeni] ten tiam  agent  ait  autem  ill[i]  | — noraaudiunt  neq ue 
si  quis  ex  mor[tuis]) — 

The  pointed  Irish  nand  was  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  the  round  hand.  On  the  continent  we  have 
seen  that  the  national  cursive  hands  were  but  sequels 
of  the  Roman  Cursive  subjected  to  varying  conditions, 
and  were  distinct  from  the  literary  or  book  hands  which 
were  used  contemporaneously  by  their  side.  The  Irish 
scribes  had,  or  at  least  followed,  but  one  model — the 
Roman  Half-uncial.  The  pointed  hand  is  nothing  more 
than  a modification  of  the  round-hand,  with  the  same 
forms  of  letters  subjected  to  lateral  compression  and 
drawn  out  into  points  or  hair-lines,  and  is  a minuscule 
hand.  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  this  style  of 
writing  came  into  existence  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  establishment  of  a national  hand.  The  round 
hand  no  doubt  preceded  it  ; but  the  necessity  for  a 
more  cursive  character  must  have  made  itself  felt  almost^ 
at  once.  The  pointed  hand,  of  an  ornamental  kind, 
appears  in  some  of  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Kells,  a 
fact  which  proves  its  full  establishment  at  a much  earlier 
period.  The  Book  of  Dimma  (Nat.  MSS.  Ireland , 
i.  pi.  18,  19)  has  been  conjecturally  ascribed  to  a period 
of  about  the  year  650,  but  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the 
eighth  century.  The  first  example  to  which  a certain 
date  can  be  given  on  grounds  of  internal  evidence  which 
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are  fairly  conclusive  is  the  Book  of  Armagh  (Nat.  MSS. 
Ireland , i.  pi.  25-29) , a MS.  containing  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  other  matter,  written,  as  it  seems, 
by  Ferdomnach,  a scribe  who  died  in  the  year  844. 


6)9\Co  moH  nrfahfifU  Jjnj-flflimiA- 

Alto 

inii)4»mn  n«r 
CWtpjfSjKHn 

xxcUM  uflj 

nerj-.  Gipfofir tti^npnt  r 
Wf*  j*  pAffir iU*i  mf  vtff 

rnalff  plinth  tfaf  ittiy - 


BOOK  OF  ARMAGH. — BEFORE  A.D.  844. 

([Id]eo  dico  vobzs  ne  soliciti  sitis  airimae  | quid  manducetis  aut 
corpori  vesfro  quid.  | induamini  ncwne  anima  plus  est  quani 
ses  | ca  et  corpus  quam  aesca  vestime^^m  | respicite  volatilia 
caeli  quoniam  non  serunt  | neq&e  congregant  in  horrea  et  pat er  | 
\este r caelestis  pascit  ilia  norcne  vos  | magis  plures  estis  illis) 


There  is  a close  resemblance  between  the  writing  of 
this  MS.  and  that  of  the  pointed  hand  written  in 
England  at  the  same  period. 

The  MS.  of  the  Gospels  of  MacDurnan,  in  the 
Lambeth  Library  (Nat.  MSS.  Ireland , i.  pi.  30,  31) 
of  the  end  of  the  9th  or  beginning  of  the  10th  century 
may  be  referred  to  as  a specimen  of  the  very  delicate 
and  rather  cramped  writing  which  the  Irish  scribes  at 
this  time  affected. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  pointed 
hand  took  the  final  stereotyped  form  which  it  was  to 
follow  in  the  future,  and  had  assumed  the  angular  shapes 
which  are  henceforth  characteristic  of  the  Irish  hand. 
As  a good  example  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury we  select  a passage  from  the  Gospels  of  Mselbrighte 
(Nat.  MSS.  Ireland , i.  pi.  40-42;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  212), 
written  in  the  year  1138,  and  nowin  the  British  Museum. 
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loin-rg**! 


him* 

^07'^-  Ccfcgo  nnczp^Tmfytm 
mfttimof.  ^D^Vyeo^^ctiicnrit^-c^'^qa 
Am^  numaimiri  rnfUsvcC  Gfdto.  ^c-tiVie-' 

If  eof  t^m"ber^Atti43cw-  ituv?u1>;  ■ 

vnm*  boy  6rf  (§p 2 ct»-mk©ic&ixr  itbf 
cCfctr  Avayiar) 

GOSPELS  OF  M^LBRIGHTE. A.D.  1138. 


(Penitentiam  et  remisionem  peccator um  in  onmes  gen  | tes 
incipientibws  ab  ierusolima.  Yos  autem  tes  | tes  estis  horum. 
Et  ego  mitto  promissum  patfris  | mei  in  yos.  Yos  autem  sedete 
hie  in  civitate  quo  | adus^we  induamini  virtuteexalto.  Eduxit  | 
autem  eos  wsque  in  bethaniam.  Et  elevatis  manibws  | suis 
'benediix.it  eis.  Et  fac^m  est  cum  bewedieeret  illis  re  | cessit  ab 
eis  et  ferebatwr  in  eelwm  et  ipsi  adoran[tes]) 

In  the  writing  of  this  MS.  the  old  forms  of  letters 
have  undergone  but  little  change,  but  yet  they  have 
assumed  the  essential  character  of  the  Irish  mediaeval 
hand.  Attention  may  also  be  drawn  to  the  use  of  certain 
forms  of  abbreviation  which  are  found  almost  exclusively 
in  Irish  and  English  MSS. 

But  while  the  writing  of  Ireland  remained  untouched 
by  external  influences,  and  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  with  little  change,  the  influence  which,  in 
revenge,  it  exercised  abroad  was  very  wide.  We  shall 
presently  see  how  England  was  almost  entirely  indebted 
to  Ireland  for  her  national  handwriting.  In  the  early 
middle  ages  Irish  missionaries  spread  over  the  Continent 
and  founded  religious  houses  in  France  and  Italy  and 
other  countries,  and  where  they  settled  there  the  Irish 
form  of  handwriting  was  practised.  At  such  centres  as 
Luxeuil  in  France,  Wurzburg  in  Germany,  St.  Gall  in 
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Switzerland,  and  Bobio  in  Italy,  it  flourished.  At  first, 
naturally,  the  MSS.  thus  produced  were  true  specimens 
of  the  Irish  hand.  But  thus  distributed  in  isolated  spots, 
as  the  bonds  of  connection  with  home  became  loosened 
and  as  the  influence  of  the  native  styles  of  writing  in 
their  neighbourhoods  made  itself  more  felt,  the  Irish 
writers  would  gradually  lose  the  spirit  of  their  early 
teaching  and  their  writing  would  become  traditional  and 
simply  imitative.  Thus  the  later  MSS.  produced  at 
these  Irish  settlements  have  none  of  the  beauty  of  the 
native  hand  ; all  elasticity  disappears,  and  we  have  only 
the  form  without  the  spirit. 


English  Writing. 

The  history  of  writing  in  England  previous  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  takes  a wider  range  than  that  of 
writing  in  Ireland,  although,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
periods,  it  runs  on  the  same  lines.  Here  we  have  to 
take  into  account  influences  which  had  no  part  in  the 
destinies  of  the  Irish  hand.  In  England  there  were  two 
early  schools  of  writing  at  work : the  one  originating 
from  Ireland,  in  the  north,  from  which  emanated  the 
national  hand,  holding  its  own  and  resisting  for  a long- 
time foreign  domination ; the  other,  the  school  of  the 
Roman  missionaries,  essentially  a foreign  school  making 
use  of  the  foreign  styles  which  they  brought  with  them 
but  which  never  appear  to  have  become  naturalized. 

We  may  commence  with  stating*  what  little  can  be 
gathered  regarding  the  foreign  school  from  the  few 
remains  which  it  has  left  behind.  That  the  Roman 
Rustic  capital  writing  was  made  use  of  by  the  missionaries 
and  was  taught  in  their  school,  whose  principal  seat 
must  have  been  at  Canterbury,  is  proved  by  the  occur- 
i-ence  of  such  specimens  as  those  found  in  a Psalter  of 
about  a.d.  700,  in  the  Cottonian  collection,  which  belonged 
to  St.  Augustine’s  monastery  at  Canterbury  (Gat.  Anc . 
MSS.  ii.  pi.  12,  13),  and  in  one  or  two  charters,  or,  more 
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properly,  copies  of  charters.  The  Psalter  just  referred 
to  also  affords  an  example  of  the  character  which  the 
foreign  uncial  assumed  in  this  Canterbury  school — an 
unmistakably  local  character,  of  which,  however,  so  few 
specimens  have  survived  that  perhaps  no  better  proof, 
negative  as  it  is,  could  be  found  of  the  failure  of  the 
Roman  majuscule  styles  of  writing  to  make  their  way  in 
the  country.  The  celebrated  copy  of  the  Bible,  the 
u Codex  Amiatinus/’  2 which  was  presumably  written  in 
Northumbria  about  the  year  700,  must  not  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  native  uncial  writing.  The  style  is  quite 
foreign  ; the  MS.  is  probably  the  work  of  foreign  scribes, 
and  has  none  of  the  local  cast  which  belongs  to  the 
Canterbury  uncial  hand.  We  must  suppose  that  the 
Canterbury  school  of  writing  ceased  to  exist  at  a com- 
paratively early  period;  and,  as  it  had  no  influence  upon 
the  native  hand,  its  interest  for  us  is  merely  incidental. 

The  introduction  of  the  foreign  minuscule  hand  in  the 
tenth  century  is  due  to  later  political  causes  and  to  the 
growth  of  intercourse  with  the  Continent ; and  it  must 
be  considered  as  altogether  unconnected  with  the  early 
foreign  school  which  has  just  been  discussed. 

Now,  as  to  the  native  school  of  writing — 

„ St.  Columba^s  settlement  in  Iona  was  the  centre  from 
whence  proceeded  the  founders  of  monasteries  in  northern 
Britain ; and  in  the  year  634  the  Irish  missionary  Aidan 
founded  the  see  of  Lindisfarne  (Holy  Isle),  which 
became  a great  centre  of  English  writing.  At  first  the 
writing  was  indeed  nothing  more  than  the  Irish  hand 
transplanted  into  new  soil,  and  for  a time  the  English 
style  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
sister  island.  But  gradually  distinctions  arose,  and  the 
English  school,  under  wider  influences,  developed  more 
graceful  forms  and  threw  off  the  restraints  which  fettered 
the  growth  of  Irish  writing. 

We  have,  then,  first  to  follow  the  course  of  English 
writing  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  Ireland,  and  to 
examine  the  two  stvles,  the  round  and  the  pointed,  which 


2 See  above,  p.  194. 
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here,  as  in  Ireland,  were  adopted  as  national  forms  of 
writing.  The  round  hand  again  is  a half-uncial  hand. 
Uncial  writing,  as  we  have  seen,  was  excluded  from 
Irish  writing  and  therefore  finds  no  place  in  the  English 
school  of  St.  Aidants  followers. 

The  earliest  and  most  beautiful  MS.  of  the  English 
remind  half-uncial  is  the  copy  of  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels, 
or  the  “ Durham  Book,”  in  the  British  Museum  (Pal. 
Soc.  i.  pi.  3-6,  22;  Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  ii.  pi.  8-11),  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Eadfrith,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
about  the  year  700. 


Oeui§*  s&rh&nAf 

!ecmqu.!u5mc- 

quomam  ipsi 

fort 

■«rf  cousoLaobuuajT^-- 

hi  Son  faSe-  hyn 

5/T|ecca  quiesurauutr 

7 ■Jfj'Y’Yza4'  frfv-Afmrr*' 

Ssttiautnufaacan 


LINDISFARNE  GOSPELS. — ABOUT  A.D.  700. 

(Beati  qui  lugunt  | quoniam  ipsi  | consolabuntur  | Beati  qui 
esuriunt  | et  sitiunt  iustitiam  ||  Gloss : eadge  bi8on  8a  *80 
gemsenas  | for  8on  8a  | gefroefred  bi8on  | eadge  bi8on  8a  8e 
hyncgra8  | and  8yrstas  so8fa0stnisse) 


This  very  beautiful  hand  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  the  precision  and  grace  with  which  it  is  executed, 
and  fairly  rivals  the  great  Irish  MSS.  of  the  same  period. 
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The  glosses  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  were  added  by 
Aldred,  a writer  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  round  hand  was  used  for  books,  and,  less  fre- 
quently, even  for  charters,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  ; but,  although  in  very  carefully  written  MSS. 
the  writing  is  still  solid,  the  heavy-stroke  style  of  the 
Lindisfarne  Gospels  appears  generally  to  have  ceased  at 
an  early  date.  We  give  a specimen  of  a lighter  character  [ 
from  a fragmentary  copy  of  the  Gospels  which  belonged 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  though 
not  necessarily  written  there  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  8;  Cat . 
Anc.  MSS.  ii.  pi.  1 7,  18).  It  is  probably  of  the  end  of 
the  8th  century. 


e\me  eum  (xpiimce  oc6siGe-\ 
6opuin4~q6i  esv  Cum  imo  ocu<Lc 
Tpurcxrm  iT-TcrtacTia  quoc  duos 
ocuCos  hoo6eTTcem  mrcq 
1 jjr^e  herm  ocm  Tgros  . 


CANTERBURY  GOSPELS. LATE  8TH  CENTURY. 


( erue  eum  et  proice  abs  te . j bonum  tibi  est  cum  uno  oculo  | 
in  vitam  intrare  quara  duos  | oculos  habentem  mitti  | in 
gehennam  ignis) 

In  its  original  state  this  MS.  must  have  been  a volume 
of  extraordinary  magnificence,  adorned  with  paintings 
and  illuminated  designs,  and  having  many  leaves  stained, 
after  the  ancient  method,  a beautiful  purple,  a few  of 
which  still  remain. 

Other  specimens  of  this  hand  are  found  in  the  Durham 
Cassiodorus  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  164),  the  Epinal  Glossary 
{Early  Engl.  Text  Soc.),  and  in  some  charters  ( Facs . 
Anc.  Ch.  i.  15,  ii.  2,  3;  Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  10).  One  of  the 
latest  MSS.  in  which  the  hand  is  written  in  its  best 
form  is  the  “ Liber  Vitae,”  or  list  of  benefactors  of  Durham 
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[Cat.  Anc.  MSS.  ii.  pi.  25;  Pal . Sue.  i.  pi.  238),  which 
was  compiled  about  the  year  840. 

For  study  of  the  pointed  English  hand  there  has  sur- 
vived a fair  amount  of  material.  This  form  of  writing 
was  used  both  for  books  and  documents ; but,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  latter.  The  Fac- 
similes of  Ancient  Charters  in  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  (Rolls  Series), 
besides  many  plates  published  by  the  Palaeographical 
Society,  contribute  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  hand  as  practised  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  we  are  even  able  to  distinguish 
certain  forms  as  peculiar  to  certain  districts.  The  period 
covered  by  existing  documents  in  the  pointed  hand, 
properly  so  called,  ranges  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
century  ; later  than  this  time,  the  changes  effected  in 
its  structure  by  contact  with  southern  influences  mark  a 
new  departure.  In  the  oldest  specimens  the  writing 
generally  exhibits  that  breadth  of  form  and  elegance  of 
shape  which  we  have  noticed  in  other  handwritings  in 
their  early  stages.  Then  comes  the  tendency  to  lateral 
compression  and  fanciful  variations  from  the  older  and 
simpler  types.  In  illustration  of  the  progress  of  this 
hand  it  will  be  convenient  to  select  facsimiles  from  both 
books  and  documents  in  chronological  order,  the  dis- 
tinction between  book-hand  and  cursive  hand  being  not 
very  marked,  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  must 
expect  rather  more  care  in  the  writing  of  books  than  in 
that  of  documents. 

Our  first  example  shall  be  selected  from  the  remark- 
ably handsome  copy  of  Bede’s  “ Ecclesiastical  History,5' 
in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge,  written  probably 
not  long  after  the  year  730  and,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
at  Epternach,  or  some  such  Anglo-Saxon  colony  on  the 
Continent.  The  MS.  is  also  famous  as  containing  the 
original  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  song  of  Caedmon  (Pal.  Soc. 
i.  pi.  139,  140). 
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ipo<^cra-jrpAO#*£ 

b^rd^uir4'a5,:^0’^ 

C*tMriw«^n4li^r)a  diSio^^37 

BEDE’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. — MIDDLE  OF  8tH  CENTURY. 

([divi]nitus  adiutus  . gratis  canendi — | et  supervacui  poematis 
face  re — | [rejligionem  pertinent  religiosa??z  eius — | [ha]  bit  u 
sec/dari  usq«*e  ad  tempora  pro — | carminum  aliqwando  didieerat 
— | laetitiae  causa  decretum  . ut) 

Nothing  could  be  finer  of  its  kind  than  the  broad, 
bold,  style  of  this  hand,  and  it  requires  no  demonstration 
to  explain  its  evolution  from  the  perfect  round  hand  of 
the  early  Irish  and  English  scribes  who  could  execute 
such  books  as  the  Book  of  Kells  and  the  Lindisfarne 
Gospels. 

We  make  an  advance  of  some  half-century  and  next 
take  a few  lines  from  a charter  of  Cynewulf,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  of  the  year  812  {Pal.  80c.  i.  pi.  11). 

liOicqonF.M-  |[eyn  qioc |*  jkyuoyqprm  me- 
eu<hK?y  UetvBi  ^uiqd.  f>UoAK  ]&upryi#> 
eeyum  coriyeriq6rqbu$  pyumte-y  pefui^ey 
litincay  uoctconcuy  jtjtco.  0iyqaibt\qoii£m 
low  dppelU tuyt  \br\  ceyyv&m  utoe 

MERCIAN  CHARTER. — A.D.  812. 
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(Indictione  v.  Eegni  quoque  gloriosissimi  Me[rciorum] — | 
eventos  verbi  gratia  placuit  itaque  reg[i] — | — eorum  consen- 
tientibus  firmiter  perager[e] — | hlincas  vocitantur  iuxta  distri- 
butionem — | — lond  appellatur.  Quam  terrain  vide  [licet]) 

The  writing  of  this  document  is  more  laterally  com- 
pressed than  the  preceding  example,  and  is  refined  and 
elegant.  Many  of  the  existing  charters  of  Mercian 
origin  of  this  period  are  in  this  style,  and  prove  the 
existence  of  an  advanced  school  of  penmanship  in  the 
Mercian  kingdom.  Comparing  with  those  deeds  other 
finely  written  specimens  which  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  we  are  disposed  to  discern  in  the  latter  the 
influence  of  the  Mercian  school. 

In  contrast  with  this  elegant  style  of  writing  we  find 
a hand  practised  chiefly  in  Wessex,  and  less  widely  in 
Kent,  in  which  the  letters  are  roughly  formed  and  adopt 
in  some  instances  peculiar  shapes.  The  following 
specimen  is  taken  from  a MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
which  was  written  at  Winchester,  apparently  before  the 
year  863,  and  contains  collections  relating  to  the  paschal 
cycle  and  other  computations  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  168). 

vwivio  , bVtx&ffMmo 

pofpro Uco ■ m tin  y>ofc.  p^^ 

u Col&ibo  j©ApA-  j® <**'*<£<* 

c. . <£•  uv-i 

fy~t-rrz&  jpcipt-  riu^rruxm 

COMPUTATIONS. — MIDDLE  OF  9tH  CENTURY. 

([Do]mino  vere  . sancto  adq ue  beatissimo  ac  | [a]postolico  . 
mihiqwe  post  dominum  pluri  | [m]uw  . colendo . Papa  Leoni . 
Pascasinus  | [epijscopws  Apostolatus  vesuri  scripta  | [diaeon]  o 
Panormitanae  Ecelesie  . Silva  | [no  def]erente  . pereipi  quae 
nuditati  meae) 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  MS.,  although  the 
writing  is  cast  into  a fairly  regular  mould  as  a book 
hand,  the  letters  are  rather  straggling  in  shape,  as  for 
example  in  long  s and  r,  and  particularly  in  the  t,  the 
bow  of  which  terminates  in  a short  thickened  stroke 
or  dot. 

The  rugged  nature  of  this  southern  hand  is  more 
apparent  in  the  less  carefully  written  charters,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  facsimile  taken  from  a 
Kentish  charter  of  the  year  858  ( Facs . Anc.  Chart . ii.  33). 

ZMwlmb l<xyz)\ 

fcri\)W)uv)i I* pvwMfovzr 

KENTISH  CHARTER. — A.D.  858. 

([Pasjsingwellan  hancq?^  livertatem  | — turn  li venter  largitus 
sum  | — [dominatijone  furisq&e  conprehensione  | — [sejcura 
et  inmunis  permaneat) 


The  change  which  took  place  in  the  English  pointed 
hand  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  is  very  marked, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  influence  of 
the  French  minuscule  hand  begins  to  assert  itself,  and 
even,  under  certain  conditions,  to  usurp  the  place  of  the 
native  hand.  Characteristic  is  the  disposition  to  flatten 
the  upper  part  of  the  round  portion  of  such  letters  as 
a and  q,  and,  so  to  say,  cut  it  off  at  an  oblique  angle. 
This  will  be  seen  in  an  example  selected  from  a charter 
of  iEthelstan  of  the  year  931  (Facs.  Anc.  Chart,  iii.  no.  3), 
a good  instance  of  a carefully  written  document  which, 
while  exhibiting  the  new  forms  just  referred  to,  retains 
much  of  the  graceful  character  of  the  earlier  century. 
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S<\avrcwn  ^o^t4mr-atjcp7ir  piotc?! 
^caimMutzivwy  W- -pyiiyula  eta 
C|«1  ajtzwf^Y  jrttfy&TO'  Wbw  -p^y 
i&ipliiitGtzp’  ttelittiTkrtp  ptf^kda  - ctn 

CHARTER  OF  JE  THE  L STAN. — A.D.  931. 


(to  ottes  forda  ; "Sonon  to  wudumere — | Si  autem  quod  absifc  . 
aliquis  diabol[ico] — | examination^  die  . stridula  cla[ngente] 
— | qui  a satoris  pio  sato  . filius  perd[itionis] — | atq&einvente 
voluntatis  scedula  . An  [no]) 


With  this  we  may  compare  the  writing  of  a Latin 
Psalter  of  about  the  year  969  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  189), 
having  an  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon  gloss  of  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  century.  The  text  is  written  with 
regularity  in  well-formed  minuscules ; but  the  influence 
of  the  foreign  school  can  be  detected  in  the  fluctuations 
of  certain  forms,  as  e.g . in  the  letter  s^  the  round  shape 
being  more  generally  used  than  the  long  Saxon  letter. 


qmtaaaft  boTO.ncm-v-tflcp  o^urni 

i>wh'a*n  •InrVeta.  of «♦ 

fir  sec|>lo  •ppofpe/xTtr  sup  plios 

i rrun  ■ ma  p*  V=  * $>f  1|'  ” «||fc« 

hoTmrmtn/uxruiom^  siesrrrrauf* 

o[fc . Jt"  Sherri 

cenS  dil^]Wcmi]Wl$>  Wutti 

fruu  i n.)v,h)t\J  oet^vnirr^  wufiytr  « 

fny  5eclinaue-|uinV"  sunul  imimes 

PSALTEE.— ABOUT  A.D.  969. 


! g^d 


. o\  (OtiAoue  . 
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(qui  faciad  bonura  non  est  usqwe  ad  nnum  | [Domijn^s  de  celo 
prospexit  sup^r  filios  \ hominum.'  ut  videad  si  estintelle  | gens 
ant  requirens  deum  | [Ojmwes  declinaverunt  simnl  inutiles  || 
Gloss : ]?a  do  god  na  o[i  on  anne  | drihten  of  heofena  besceawap 
ofer  bear  | manna  ]>cet  geseo  gif  is  ynderstan  | dende  oj^e 
secende  drihten  | ealle  fram  ahyldan  setgsedere  unnyt) 


This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  establishment 
of  the  foreign  minuscule  hand  as  an  independent  form 
of  writing  in  England.  This  subject  will  engage  our 
attention  when  the  history  of  that  form  of  writing  will 
be  treated  as  a whole  and  its  progress  throughout  the 
different  countries  of  Western  Europe  will  be  taken 
into  one  view.  It  is  enough  at  present  to  notice  the  fact 
that  foreign  minuscules  generally  take  the  place  of  the 
native  hand  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century  for  Latin 
texts,  while  the  Saxon  writing  still  held  its  own  for 
texts  in  the  vernacular.  Thus,  in  charters  of  this  period 
we  find  the  two  styles  standing  side  by  side,  the  body  of 
the  document,  in  Latin,  being  written  in  the  foreign 
minuscule  hand,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  property 
conveyed,  expressed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  being  in  the  native 
hand.  This  foreign  invasion  naturally  made  its  chief 
impression  in  the  south,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact 
that  three  important  MSS.  of  English  origin,  which  still 
survive,  and  which  are  written  in  the  continental  style,  viz. 
the  charter  of  King  Eadgar  to  New  Minster,  Winchester, 
of  the  year  966  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  46,  47),  the  Benedictional 
of  Bishop  iEthelwold  of  Winchester,  earlier  than  the 
year  984  (Pal.  Soc.  i,  pi.  142,  144),  and  a MS.  of  the 
Office  of  the  Cross  in  the  British  Museum  (Pal.  Soc . i. 
pi.  60),  which,  though  not  quite  so  early,  falls  in  the 
first  years  of  the  next  century,  A.n.  1012-1020,  were  all 
executed  in  the  southern  royal  city. 

The  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  is  an  epoch  of 
decided  change  in  the  native  minuscule  hand.  It  cannot 
any  longer  be  called  a pointed  hand.  The  body  of  the 
letters  becomes  squarer,  and  the  strokes  above  and 
below  the  line  become  longer  than  before.  In  a word, 
the  writing  has  by  this  time  lost  its  compactness  ; and 
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the  change  must  be  attributed  to  exterior  influence,  the 
sentiment  of  the  foreign  style  of  the  period  being 
instilled  into  the  native  characters.  This  change  is 
well  illustrated  by  a MS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
of  about  the  year  1045  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  242). 


'[{ttj'tpo^opcac  ceJ?eLtng  ttd 

ceopscce  ►.j'pujtfkv  tt jum  • rmttbjiunru* 
clopm*  kaopon  beaj>o  lin&O'-  UamojiaXa 
peap>ep  jyakiro^ce|>eL?ptf|*'  j:jutmcti 
aitnpeopt-  lan^  ml 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE. — ABOUT  A.D.  1045. 

( and  his  broftor  eac  eadmund  seeding  eal[dor] — | set  ssecce . 
swurda  ecgum  . embe  brunna[nhurh] — | clufon  . heowon  hea]?o- 
linda  . ham  ora  la[fum] — | weardes  . swa  him  geae]?ele  wees  . fram 
cn[eo] — | campe  oft  . wi]?  la]?ra  gehwaene  land  eal[godon]) 


The  same  characteristics  are  seen  in  the  series  of 
charters  of  this  century.  From  one  of  these,  dated  in 
1038  {Facs.  Anc.  Ch.y  iv.  no.  20),  we  select  a few  lines. 
The  writing  is  very  neat  and  uniform.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  survival,  in  an  altered  shape,  of  the 
fashioning  of  the  top  of  the  letter  a into  a point  by  an 
oblique  stroke,  which  was  noticed  above  as  characteristic 
of  the  tenth  century.  Here  the  top  stroke,  made  inde- 
pendently of  the  body  of  the  letter,  is  * generally  a hair- 
line nearly  horizontal.  The  practice  of  marking  the  letter 
\ y with  a dot,  as  seen  in  this  facsimile,  is  a survival  from 
about  the  sixth  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been 
first  followed  in  uncial  MSS.  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing the  Y from  V. 
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a^D  tttllon  gg  {>|u>|)|wJl  *-j  tcfbon 

Warn  "GOrth?  rorae^E|x»  enb^meT.^  Irg  Lie 

?4s^yjtnZn5  fi  ejyliG  rrurfcG,  mociiui  jacrjxrm 

-j{e  ajUXiti  ftOvjtgs  Lerr-  Lire  rJL  v&  keafiu^ 

■y?tM^^|cwiiyrr'e  jceokn*  l><&n^-nrn*e>  ucreo 

i it^  eal/  *1  ^T1* 

^cx^frrne . 

c^on  eer~**^  ^ 


1^.  curteu 


CHARTER. A.D.  1038. 


(begen  ]?a  to  eallon  gebro]?ran  and  bsedon — | heom  ealle 
togaedere  endemes  pcet  he  hit — | pa,  gyrnde  he  pcet  he  moste 
macian  forna[ngen] — | and  se  arceb isceop  eadsige  let  hit  eall 
to  heora — | wolde  pcet  scip  ryne  sceolde  |?aerinne  ]icgea[n] — | 
willan  . and  se  abb od  let  hit  eall  j?us . and  se  hire[d] — j sanzts 
augustine  . pis  is  eall  so^S  gelyfe  se  pe — | eallon  a on  eenysse  . 
amen). 

This  is  a favourable  specimen  of  the  charter-writing 
of  the  period.  Many  of  the  surviving  documents  are 
written  in  a far  rougher  style,  but  in  all  cases  the 
lengthening  of  the  main  strokes,  as  well  as  deteriora- 
tion in  the  forms  of  letters,  marks  the  hand  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  the  native  English  minus- 
cule hand  disappeared  as  an  official  hand.  The  con- 
querors brought  their  own  form  of  writing ; and  the 
history  of  later  charters  and  legal  and  official  documents 
written  in  England  is  the  history  of  the  law-hand — 
the  hand  used  in  the  courts  of  law  and  for  legal  busi- 
ness generally.  The  native  hand  had  already  practically 
disappeared  as  the  handwriting  of  the  learned.  There 
remained  only  books  composed  in  the  native  tongue  in 
which  to  employ  the  native  form  of  writing  : and  there 
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it  continued,  for  a certain  time,  to  survive,  more  and 
more,  however,  losing  its  independent  character,  and 
being  evermore  overshadowed  and  displaced  by  the 
new  writing  of  the  continental  school,  until  at  length 
the  memory  of  the  old  hand  survives  only  in  the  para- 
doxical employment  of  the  letter  y to  represent  the  old 
Saxon  long  thorn  >,  particularly  in  writing  the  definite 
article,  ye  for  >e.  We  break  off,  then,  with  the  period  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  as  virtually  marking*  the  end  or 
the  English  hand  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


LATIN  PALAEOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

The  Literary  or  Book-Hand  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  have  now  examined  the  various  national  handwrit- 
ings of  Western  Europe,  as  they  were  developed  within 
the  borders  of  different  countries.  We  have  seen  how 
they  had  their  origin  in  different  styles  of  Roman  writ- 
ing, and  how  they  followed  their  own  lines  and  grew 
up  in  different  forms  under  different  conditions.  And 
yet,  with  all  their  variations  from  one  another,  they 
followed  one  general  law  of  development,  passing  from 
the  broad  simple  style  in  the  early  periods  through 
stages  of  more  artificial  calligraphy  to  eventual  de- 
generation from  their  first  standards.  We  have  now  to 
gather  the  threads  together  and  follow  the  course  of  the 
handwritings  of  Western  Europe  along  a new  line.  One 
form  of  handwriting  had  been  developed,  which  by  its 
admirable  simplicity  recommended  itself  at  once  as  a 
standard  hand.  The  Caroline  Minuscule,  which  we  have 
already  seen  brought  to  perfection  at  Tours  and  at  other 
monastic  centres  of  France,  spread  quickly  throughout 
the  confines  of  the  Frankish  empire,  and  extended  its 
influence  and  was  gradually  adopted  in  neighbouring 
countries.  But  at  the  same  time,  with  this  widespread 
use  of  the  reformed  hand,  uniformity  of  character  could 
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not  be  ensured.  National  idiosyncrasies  show  themselves 
as  manifestly  in  the  different  handwritings  of  different 
peoples  as  they  do  in  their  mental  and  moral  qualities ; 
and,  although  the  Caroline  minuscule  hand  forms  the 
basis  of  all  modern  writing  of  Western  Europe,  which 
thus  starts  with  more  chance  of  uniformity  than  the  old 
national  hands  which  we  have  been  discussing,  yet  the 
national  character  of  each  country  soon  stamps  itself 
upon  its  handwriting.  Thus  in  the  later  middle  ages  we 
have  again  a series  of  national  hands,  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  each  other,  although  in  some  degree  falling 
into  groups. 

First  we  follow  the  course  of  the  minuscule  hand  as 
a book  hand,  reserving  the  examination  of  the  more 
cursive  styles  used  for  legal  and  other  documents  for  a 
later  chapter. 

In  a former  chapter  we  have  examined  the  develop- 
ment and  final  moulding  of  the  Caroline  minuscule 
hand,  and  we  left  it  established  as  the  literary  hand  of 
the  Frankish  empire.  Its  course  through  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  particularly  on  the  Continent,  can 
be  traced  with  fair  precision  by  means  of  the  excellent 
facsimiles  which  have  been  published  during  recent 
years.  Its  general  characteristics  during  the  ninth 
century,  at  least  in  the  better  written  examples,  are 
these  : the  contrast  of  fine  and  heavy  strokes  is  marked, 
there  is  a tendency  to  thicken  or  club  the  stems  of  tall 
letters,  as  in  b,  d,  h ; the  letter  a is  often  in  the  open 
form  (&),  and  the  bows  of  the  letter  g are  often  left 
unclosed,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  numeral  3* 
In  the  tenth  century,  the  strokes  are  usually  of  a less  solid 
cast ; the  clubbing  gradually  disappears ; the  open  a (in 
its  pure  form)  is  less  frequently  used,  and  the  upper  bow 
of  g closes.  No  fixed  laws  can,  however,  be  laid  down  for 
distinguishing  the  MSS.  of  the  two  centuries,  and  the 
characteristics  which  have  been  named  must  not  be  too 
rigidly  exacted.  As  in  all  other  departments  of  our 
subject,  practice  and  familiarity  are  the  best  guides. 

In  illustration  of  the  finest  style  of  writing  of  this 
class  in  the  ninth  century,  we  may  take  a few  lines 
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from  the  Gospels  of  the  Emperor  Lothair,  executed  in 
the  middle  of  the  century  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  and  now  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationals 
in  Paris  (. Album,  Paleogr.  pi.  22).  For  such  a book  the 
most  skilful  writers  were  of  course  employed,  and  the 
handwriting  was  formed  in  the  most  accurate  and 
finished  style  of  the  new  school. 

XtvpxrxLyncc  • xtbictico 
fttrjer.  OccolLerUczu''  ^ 

'cuum . czuxde?i  n domu 
/ ^pzcon 

largtnfi zor^mtlhf 
'Zultvtnquotxcdy^ 
czxbttrtijdorn  urnfus^ 

GOSPELS  OP  LOTHAIR. — MIDDLE  OF  9TH  CENTURY. 

(Ait  paralytico  . tibi  dico  | surge  . et  tolle  lectum  | tuum  . et 
vade  in  domum  | tuam  ; Et  eonfestim  | surgens  corani  illis  | 
tulit  in  quo  iacebat  | et  abiit  in  domum  sua??z) 

This  MS.  shows  scarcely  any  advance  upon  the  style 
of  the  MS.  of  Quedlinburg  quoted  above  (p.  235),  We 
may  notice  the  prevalent  use  of  the  open-bowed  g to 
which  reference  has  been  made  as  characteristic  of  this 
time ; but  an  instance  of  the  open  a does  not  happen  to 
occur  in  the  facsimile.  The  general  style  of  the  writing, 
however,  is  quite  typical  of  the  ninth  century.  Greater 
variety  is  seen  in  a MS.  containing  commentaries  of 
St.  Augustine,  written  by  order  of  Bishop  Baturich 
of  Ratisbon  in  823,  and  now  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Munich  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  123). 

s 2 ' 
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tn&ntccvtf  tn^£ty%urn-/c]Uie6Vtthf& 

eC  diU&to*  f-  terrrrcm  di h £»‘ r^rtnrc  ertfiJ 
qiyddtc&rft'  cfcr fSfjpft  c&adcc  dii&f&^Cfh 

audamuf;  fttutpcaLfie 

uuivtf  tt-d  t i'  f Ci*rU/  fide  Crrfr  Jt 

COMMENTARY  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE. — A.D.  823. 


(sic  et  vos  maneatis  in  eternum  $ quia  talis  est — | eiws  dilectio 
est ; Terram  diligis  f terra  eris  ; d — | quid  dicam  . de^s  eris  ? 
Non  audeo  dicere  ex  m — | audiamus  t ego  dixi  dii  estis  . et 
filii  excelsio — | vultis  esse  dii  et  filii  altissimi,  Nolite  diligere — ) 

The  writing  here  is  in  some  respects  rather  archaic, 
and  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  produced  outside  the 
direct  influence  of  the  French  school,  but  at  the  same 
time  conforming  generally  to  the  new  style  of  the 
period. 

Next  we  select  two  specimens  from  two  MSS.  of 
Lyons,  the  one  a commentary  of  Bede,  written  before 
852  ; the  other  containing  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
written  before  875  (Album  Paleogr.  pi.  20). 

uycojireiur  imgrucrtccc  Ccmuntnhuf 

dt££m  iAiermcrfhio  a^,b4l  ipf^ACctpiv  wcortr 
A<usupcdi r*cfwi  micUol  f-xkn  fil 
if>Uetfpr*cdermlfuf  f*uil dcfcendiv  com 
t| idorrniierr&buf  curt 

COMMENTARIES  OF  BEDE. — BE.FOEE  A.D.  852. 
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(uxoris  eius  abigail  interventa  et  muneribus — | decern  dies 
mortuo  nabal  ipse  accipit  uxore[m] — | de  iezrahel . data  uxore 
sua  michol  falti  fit — | Ziplieis  prodentibus  saul  descendit 
cont[ra] — | ipse  nocte  descendens  dormientibus  cun[ctis] — ) 

This  MS.  is  more  carelessly  written  than  the  preceding, 
and  shows^in  the  general  character  of  the  letters  a 
falling  off  from  the  earlier  models  of  the  Caroline  minus- 
cule hand  and  rather  an  advance  towards  the  more 
meagre  style  of  writing  of  the  next  century,  when  the 
graceful  contrast  of  heavy  and  fine  strokes  is  gradually 
lost.  The  survival  of  the  old  high-shouldered  letter  r 
may  be  noticed  in  the  word  mortuo  in  the  second  line. 


nofci  f cun  efar  furhuf  /tgm 

aA  l qp&n 

ftfumuf fcluf &f>j>xreazr* j,  fed 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. — BEFORE  A.D.  875. 


(ullo  appetitu  significandi  prefer  se  aliquid  aliu[d] — | nosci 
faciunt  . sicuti  est  fumus  significans  ignera — | volens  signifi- 
care  id  facit  . sed  rerum  experta[rum] — | adversione  et  nota- 
tione  cognoscitur.  Ignem — | si  fumus  solus  appareat.,  Sed 
et  vestigium  tr — ) 

This  MS.,  while  it  is  later  than  the  other,  is  written 
in  rather  better  style,  but  a facsimile  of  only  a few  lines 
can  hardly  make  this  very  evident. 

The  two  specimens  may  be  taken  as  typical  examples 
of  the  ordinary  French  minuscule  book-hand  of  this 
time. 


The  very  gradual  change  which  came  over  the  writing 
of  the  tenth  century  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ninth 
century  is  well  illustrated  bv  a MS.  in  the  British 
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Museum,  containing  the  commentary  ofRabanus  Maurus 
upon  Jeremiah  [Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  109),  which,  from 
internal  evidence,  could  not  have  been  written  earlier 
than  the  year  948. 


ft w uvperiaz  c enuiua  infolttudxnc  ctucz^citf 
| (\c  e uv di^cxm  iia'ufnabucUv 
^ueff^ufrnrJtuholuT 

uf  cf \ (^ncmurvuc  c^ontc . 
Ig^u^d^ujodiCT&c-  Drnniutmmicaiufu^ 
RABANUS  MAURUS. — AFTER  A.D.  948. 


( — suo  ut  ponat  terras  tuam  in  solitudinem  . civitates  | — q ue 
habitatore.  Iste  est  ut  diximws  verus  nabucho[donosor]  | 
adversarius  nostev  diabolus  quasi  leo  rugiens  cir[cuit]  | — in 
quas  religandus  est  . et  ne  mittat?/r  exorat  . | — levavit  de  quo 
dictum  est.  Omnium  inimicorum  suorum) 

The  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  the  open  a and  the 
general  regularity  of  the  writing  would  have  inclined  us 
to  place  this  MS.  within  the  ninth  century,  had  not  its 
approximate  date  been  clearly  ascertained.  It  may  be 
the  work  of  an  old  man  who  had  not  grown  out  of  the 
training  of  his  younger  days.  At  all  events  it  is  an 
interesting  instance  of  an  older  style  of  writing  surviving 
into  a new  generation,  and  emphasizes  the  difficulty  of 
accurately  assigning  MSS.  of  the  period  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  to  their  true  positions — a difficulty 
which  is  enhanced  by  the  comparatively  few  MSS.  of 
the  tenth  century  which  bear  dates. 

In  illustration  of  the  ordinary  minuscule  hand  of  the 
Caroline  type  in  this  century,  we  may  take  a facsimile 
from  a Sacramentary  of  Corbie  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  (Delisle,  Cabinet  des  MSS.  Pl.  31). 
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d^uhtcj',  ^racuf* jgrrc- 
pAvrromyC ^tri^rch"  JlonomTjuc 
VLm>i~otftmudigri  rcaru  -£cjurpfi  c 

fa-pcfuvciinc'hLfirnrLxnriir.  Am 

femp  tntnrfmf ra*7  nric  ruh  ( " 

SACRAMENTARIUM. — IOtH  CENTURY. 


(Nos  tibi  semper  et  ubiqwe  gratias  agere — | pater  omnipofens 
aet erase  deus.  Honoru m auc[tor] — | [distributor  omnium 

dignitatum  . per  quern  prefic[iunt]  [univer]  | sa  . per  quern 
cuncta  firmantur  . Am[plificatis]  | semper  in  melius  naturae 
rationalis) 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  letters  are  not  so  well  formed 
and  are  less  graceful  in  stroke  than  in  the  earlier 
examples.  They  are  also  rather  squarer  and  are  more 
slackly  written.  Comparing  this  example  with  the 
facsimile  from  the  Gospels  of  Lothair  (p.  259),  a single 
glance  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  the  change  which 
the  lapse  of  a century  can  effect  in  a style  of  handwriting. 
It  is  true  that  the  Lothair  Gospels  are  written  in  the 
finest  style  of  the  ninth  century,  and  this  example  is  an 
ordinary  one  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  contrast 
between  two  MSS.  of  the  two  centuries  would  not  in  all 
cases  be  so  marked.  For  the  present  purpose,  however, 
strong  contrast  is  a first  object. 

All  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  this  class 
of  Caroline  minuscule  writing  represent  the  normal 
hand  of  the  Frankish  empire.  Another  style,  however, 
was  also  followed  in  the  eastern  districts,  which  de- 
veloped later  into  the  hand  which  we  recognize  as 
German.  The  special  characteristic  of  this  style  is  the 
sloping  of  the  letters  and  a certain  want  of  finish, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  due  to  distance  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  centres  of  Caroline  writing.  A 
MS.  of  this  class  is  the  Fulda  Annals  at  Leipzig,  written 
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at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  but  before  the  year  882 
(Arndt,  Schrifttafeln,  pi.  44). 

xztcuf  cQ'*  cjuod.iUiwn  inficiern^c^tizifc!^^ 

picwhuri  acn  fimilium  <^tubufgrfirjri  ejuLazioTn 

fcniftfimc  ohpofucnirrrr  Itrccj'tf  con  jzpche' 

^d^fuc^efrcTU7TC  ^e^cgiinA  barium 

colonic  ^^aycgniidurn  'iTeiieprnfcm  gnlLur  be 

ANNALS  OF  FULDA. BEFORE  A.D.  882. 


([tes]tatus  est  quod  illi  non  infieientes  quasdam  assercion[ibus]  | 
racionum  verisimilium  quibus  geste  rei  qualitatem  [muni]  | re 
nisi  sunt  obposuerunt  easque  litteris  conprsehe[nsas]  | ut  legati 
apesfolici  suggesserunt  per  gundharium  agr[ippine]  f colonie  et 
theotgaudum  treverensem  gallie  be[lgice]) 


And  another  example  of  the  same  period,  but  written 
in  a rougher  manner,  may  be  selected  from  a MS.  of 
Canons,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Gall,  of  about  the  year  888 
(Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  186). 


efo  xpxmiefrnp-'  C^tiphr%nzx  reh^tofzf 
* ‘Yfyeodoro  r^ioftfCirna  hiero 
Jfoo/porta  epb  neocefkrtp 

phigiofiffimo'  epohofere-  pkiLpporeLgt 
mirvy  *. ~thcmicrtD  rd^bfrno  epb  fade- 


CANONS. — ABOUT  A.D.  888. 


(episcopo  apamie  syrie.  Euphranta  religiosis[simo] — | [Ty]- 
ano mm.  Theodoro  religiosissimo  episcopo  hiero[polis]  | — 
Bosporio  religiosissimo  eipiscopo  neocesarie  | | [r]eligiosissimo 
episcopo  bostre  Philippo  religifosissimo]  | — mirorum  . 
Theodoto  rek'gmszmmo  episcopo  sele[tie]) 

In  both  these  examples  is  apparent  the  lack  of  sense 
of  grace  which  is  so  marked  a failing  in  mediaeval  Ger- 
man writing. 
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It  will  here  be  convenient  to  follow  briefly  the  pro- 
gress of  the  continental  minuscule  hand,  as  practised  in 
France  and  Germany,  into  the  eleventh  century,  before 
touching  upon  the  course  which  it  took  in  England.  In 
that  century  lies  the  period'  in  which  the  handwritings 
of  the  different  countries  of  Western  Europe,  cast  and 
consolidated  in  the  new  mould,  began  to  assume  their 
several  national  characters,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  starting-point  of  the  modern  hands  which  em- 
ploy the  Roman  alphabet.  In  the  course  of  the  century 
many  old  practices  and  archaisms  which  had  lingered 
are  cast  off,  and  general  principles  are  more  systemati- 
cally observed.  The  words  of  the  text  are  now  more 
generally  separated  from  one  another;  abbreviations 
and  contractions  are  more  methodical;  and  the  hand- 
writing makes  a palpable  advance  towards  the  square 
and  exact  character  which  culminates  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  writing  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  are  shown  in  the  following  facsimile 
from  a MS.  of  Saints^  Lives  at  Paris  ( Cabinet  des  MSS., 
pi.  32). 


ctum  doniintcxcju^xdumn^noa^^r^c^ 
tuvutl  penrJ>0T3/n  yuxfn  xcfrnfau  dir]  c^tur 
baair^  mAgio  amaxtiiifidedium  muk^  dc 
'Tzbxnir^TtX,  urrnoc^^triTcrdiu  ccagrrgXE 


LIVES  OF  SAINTS. IItH  CENTURY. 


(etiam  dominica  que  advenerat  nocte  ac  die — | [vesper]tinam 
pene  horam  quarti  a transitu  diei  que — | [hahejbatur  . magno 
concursu  fidelium  multaqwe  de — | [frequenjtabatur  . ita  ut 
noctu  et  interdiu  congregat — ) 

In  a later  and  more  compressed  style  is  a MS.  of 
the  Life  of  St.  Maurillus,  at  Paris,  written  about  the 
year  1070  [Cabinet  des  MSS.,  pi.  34). 
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b^Ouf  i^cncd^aonAj} 


itvriArirnicre 


LIFE  OF  SAINT  MAURILLUS. — ABOUT  A.D.  1070. 

( — tur  ad  urbem  . Quo  cum  sine  mora  venisset . et  pace — | tuta 
regredi  cepisset  f antequam  ad  pontem  leuge  per — | loci  ipsius 
ut  benedictionibws  p?*esulis  firmari  mere[rentur]  | devotius 
prestolabantwr  . Inter  quos  f parentes  cuiwsdam  pu[eri] — | 
[ni]mia  infirmitate  extempore  gravatum  secus  viam  per) 

And  of  a bold  type  of  the  close  of  the  century  is  the 
next  facsimile,  from  a Bible  written  at  Stavelot  in  the 
Low  Countries  between  the  years  1094  and  1097,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum  {Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  92). 


mnone  nar'jp(inMif eft  dolor  rmi 
i vrmtibtmdman  tniqunznfwf.tipr 
ditrx  peccm  t it  A feet  hjx  nbi  • "propter 
cjui  comedunrre  devombumur  tfuniu 
fteftui  m apnumrem  ducemvracqu 

BIBLE. — A.D.  1094 — 1097. 


([conjtritione  tua?  Insanabilis  est  dolor  tuu[s  Prop]  | ter  mul- 
titudinem  iniquitatis  tue  et  prfopter]  | dura  peccata  tua  feci 
hec  tibi  . Propter[ea  omnes]  | qui  comedunt  te  devorabuntur  . 
et  univ[ersi  ho]  | stes  tui  in  captivitatem  ducentur  . et  qu[i]) 

When  examining  the  early  English  forms  of  writing 
in  use  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  noticed  the 
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result  of  the  introduction  of  the  continental  minuscule 
hand  in  England  as  a general  form  of  writing,  for 
Latin  texts,  in  the  course  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
character  which  the  English  scribes  impressed  upon 
this  imported  style  is  that  of  roundness — a character 
which  indeed  continued  to  mark  the  Latin  writing 
of  MSS.  executed  in  England  for  a long  time.  No 
better  example  of  this  round  English  hand  could  be 
quoted  than  the  Benedictional  of  AEthelwold,  Bishop  of 
Winchester  from  a.d.  963  to  984  [Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  142). 
The  MS.  is  not  only  a valuable  example  of  English 
writing  of  this  period,  but  is  also  famous  for  the  inte- 
resting drawings  which  it  contains. 


d&anmrif  u of munorc  rcpleai 
&{uac  innobif  benedicaonif d 
n&mfuncfac*  cr>  e jsr 


(virginitate  manente  . nova  | semper  prole  fecundet  . fidei 
[spei]  | et  caritatis  vos  munere  repieat  | et  suae  in  vobis 
benedictionis  d|_o]na  infundat  . Amen) 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  while  the  letters  are  of 
the  foreign  type,  there  is  a strongly-marked  English 
character  in  the  writing  which  is  unmistakable,  even  if 
it  were  not  known  that  the  scribe  was  an  Englishman. 
And  the  difficulty  which  English  scribes  appear  to  have 
experienced  in  laying  aside  their  native  style  when 
writing  the  continental  minuscule  hand  is  remarkably 
well  illustrated  by  a MS.  of  Pope  Gregory's  “ Pastoral 
Care,"  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  probably  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  (Pal.  ISoc.  ii.  pi.  69). 


mancnxc  • nou& 
temper  prole  fcamd&.  fida 


BENEDICTIONAL. — A.D.  963—984. 
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imxpmbuf ddibmndo  copzmirf 
fnK)*eftrqu^prii fbmnim  Ttipanece- 
cermair' dcmnodtmum  occufxa; 
demcnftntr  rquu>niminjm  umufaS 
nuf  inp&fhnnfecufdmdo  mmtu 

DE  CURA  PASTORALE — EARLY  IItH  CENTURY. 

(imaginibus  deliberando  cogitatur  ; | — itaq ue  est  quia  prius 
foramen  in  pariete  [ — cernitur  .'  et  tunc  demum  occulta  | — 
demonstrator.'  quia  nimirum  uniuscuios  | — [p]rius  signa 
forinsecus  . deinde  ianua) 


The  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  letter  t will 
be  observed,  as  well  as  the  compromise  between  the 
flat-headed  Saxon  g and  the  d-shaped  French  minuscule 
which  the  scribe  has  effected  in  his  rendering  of  the 
letter.  But  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and  consequent 
on  a closer  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  the  foreign 
minuscule,  as  written  by  English  scribes,  lost  all  such 
marks  of  the  native  writer  and  developed,  on  the  lines 
of  the  writing  of  the  iEthelwold  Benedictional,  into  a 
beautifully  exact  hand,  with  correct  forms  of  letters,  and 
distinguished  by  the  roundness  which  has  been  described. 

In  a work  of  limited  scope,  such  as  the  present  one, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  select  a certain  number 
of  specimens  to  illustrate  the  different  hands  of  the 
successive  centuries  of  the  middle  ages.  Dating  from 
the  twelfth  century  onwards,  the  number  of  existing  i 
MSS.  is  comparatively  large,  and  the  varieties  of  hand- 
writing to  be  found  in  them  are  numerous,  each  country 
at  the  same  time  having  its  own  style  and  developing 
individual  peculiarities.  But  there  is  not  space  to  illus- 
trate the  writing  of  each  individual  country.  The  most 
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that  can  be  done,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  main 
line  of  development  from  century  to  century,  is  to  place 
before  the  reader  a few  facsimiles  of  typical  MSS.  of 
the  different  periods,  which  may  serve  as  a general, 
though  imperfect,  guide ; and  in  making  this  selection 
we  shall  depend  mostly  upon  MSS.  of  English  origin,  as 
being  probably  of  more  practical  value  to  those  who 
will  make  the  chief  use  of  this  book. 

The  twelfth  century  was  a period  of  large  books,  and 
of  forms  of  handwriting  on  a magnificent  scale.  The 
scribes  of  the  several  countries  of  Western  Europe  seem 
to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  producing  the  best  types 
of  book-writing  of  which  they  were  capable,  with  the 
result  that  remarkable  precision  in  the  formation  of  the 
letters  was  attained,  and  that  the  century  may  be  named 
as  excelling  all  others  for  the  beauty  of  its  MSS.  in 
general.  Great  advance  was  made  at  this  period  towards 
the  compressed  and  angular  style  which  marks  the 
writing  of  the  later  middle  ages  as  compared  with  the 
rounder  hands  of  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding 
the  Caroline  reform. 

The  following  facsimile  is  a good  example  of  the  bold 
style  of  writing  which  is  found  in  numerous  MSS.  of 
English  origin  in  this  century.  It  is  taken  from  a 
commentary  of  Bede  upon  Ezra,  which  was  written  at 
Cirencester  not  long  after  the  year  1147  (Pal.  Soc.  ii. 
pi.  72). 

ccbdc  omimodifur  doin’ 
qu^draafiguKtcoipouf 
msc  Mbimm.yeo  annout 
TOmmroitderecmtertm. 
qdmtinumroipfudtu 
fflifj’m  um#  uinjraiffiic 

BEDE  ON  EZRA. — AFTER  A.D.  1147. 
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([de]cebat  ommmodisut  domws  | quedummicifiguram  corporis  I 
erat  habitura  / eo  annorum  | numero  conderetwr  in  iemsalem  | 
quo  dierum  numero  ipsum  dommi  | eorpws  in  utero  virginis 
sacro) 

The  handsome  appearance  of  this  English  hand  of  the 
twelfth  century  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  It  certainly 
bears  most  favourable  comparison  with  the  other  hand- 
writings of  Northern  Europe  of  the  same  date ; and  we 
must  go  to  Italy  to  find  anything  so  fully  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

In  this  calligraphic  style  the  growth  of  upstrokes  from 
the  base  of  the  main  strokes  in  the  form  of  hair-lines 
lends  an  ornamental  effect  to  the  writing.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a practice  which,  when  carried  farther, 
tends  to  cause  confusion  in  the  decipherment  of  the 
short-stroke  letters  i,  m,  n,  u,  when  two  or  more  of  them 
happen  to  come  together.  The  form  of  the  general  mark 
of  abbreviation  and  contraction,  the  short  oblique  curve, 
may  also  be  noticed  as  very  general  in  MSS.  of  English 
origin  in  this  century. 

As  an  example  of  French  writing  of  this  period  we 
select  a facsimile  of  a MS.  of  Valerius  Maximus,  written 
in  the  year  _1 167  ( Cabinet  des  MSS.,  pi.  37). 


ndlfcqno . cuplunimfTclaniTi 
miffiuTufe  fuecognommib,'  ab „ 


fuuUiOT.T^^  - 

t-  cfS  Wixiiotf uufhtmn^  qfnni. 


VALERIUS  MAXIMUS. — A.D.  1167. 


([Cor]nelms  scipio  cum  plurimis  et  clarissi  | mis  familie  sue 
eognominibwi  ab  | undaret . in  servilem  serapioms  ap  | pella- 
tionem  vulgi  sermone  impacts  | est  qwod  huiwsce  nominis  vic- 
timaiio  qu&m  simi[lis]) 
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And  to  illustrate  the  less  elegant  style  of  the  German 
hand  of  this  time,  we  take  a few  lines  from  a MS.  of 
Origen's  Homilies,  of  the  year  1163  (Arndt,  Schrifttaf., 
pi.  51). 

gmti  apamcipmori?  da  ajpettAim#*’  tm? be  lcf 
Aiiln  fcnpructdic*  du  efhf-  dimmo}- 

& ftmr  m tymgpgi-  dea^;  St ; fn  quaimuf  capa/ 
cef flnr  <&*  & hoc  Twmune’  donm  pgram  uibt’/ 
Anrui*’  miUuf  rani  deo  ftmtuf  mwntru& 

HOMILIES  OF  OR1GEN. — A.D.  1163. 

(grafo'am  et  participationem  dei  appellantur  dii  f de  q?dbws  | et 
alibi  scriptura  die?#.  Ego  dixi  dii  • estis  . et  iterum  | dews 
stetit  in  synagoga  deorww.  Sed  hi  quamvis  capa  | ces  sint  dei . 
et  hoc  nomine  donari  per  gmtiam  vide  | antur  . nullus  tamew 
deo  similis  invenitur) 


We  may  be  content  with  these  three  specimens  to 
represent  the  writing  of  Northern  Europe.  In  the  south 
a different  style  prevailed.  The  sense  of  grace  of  form 
which  we  perceive  in  the  Lombardic  writing  of  Italy 
is  maintained  in  that  country  in  the  later  writing  of 
the  new  minuscule  type,  which  assumes  under  the  pens 
of  the  most  expert  Italian  scribes  a very  beautiful  and 
round  even  style.  This  style,  though  peculiarly  Italian, 
extended  its  influence  abroad,  especially  to  the  south  of 
France,  and  became  the  model  of  Spanish  writing  at  a 
later  time.  We  select  a specimen  from  a very  handsome 
MS.  of  Homilies  of  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century 
(Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  55),  written  in  bold  letters  of  the  best 
type,  to  which  we  shall  find  the  scribes  of  the  fifteenth 
century  reverting  in  order  to  obtain  a model  for  their 
MSS.  of  the  Eenaissance.  The  exactness  with  which 
the  writing  is  here  executed  is  truly  marvellous,  and  was 
only  rivalled,  not  surpassed,  by  the  finished  handiwork 
of  its  later  imitators. 
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tradtruruf-Wr  quem  learn 
prefidem  poffc  fc  facerc  difponeb 
eundem  facerec  plenum  atq»  per 
hab entem  tnle  ec  digmtarem  qua 
cdXereoet  pottfTarem  quacunc 

HOMILIES. 12TH  CENTURY. 

(fuerat  traditurus.  Ut  quem  secunfdum]  | presidem  post  se 
facere  disponeb[at]  | eundem  faceret  plenum  atqwe  per  [fecturn]  | 
habentem  in  se  et  dignitatem  qua  [pre]  | celleret  . et  potes- 
tatem  qua  cunc[tis]) 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  this  was  not  the 
only  style  of  hand  that  prevailed  in  Italy.  Others  of  a 
much  rougher  cast  were  also  employed.  But  as  a typical 
book-hand,  which  was  the  parent  of  the  hands  in  which 
the  greater  proportion  of  carefully  written  MSS.  of 
succeeding  periods  were  written  in  Italy,  it  is  to  be 
specially  noticed. 

The  change  from  the  grand  style  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  general  minuteness  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  very  striking.  In  the  latter  century  we  reach 
™*sthe  height  of  the  exact  hand,  in  which  the  vertical 
strokes  are  perfectly  formed  but  are  brought  into 
closer  order,  the  letters  being  laterally  compressed,  the 
round  bends  becoming  angular,  and  the  oblique  strokes 
being  fined  down  into  hair-lines.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  century  there  appears  to  have  been  a great  demand 
for  copies  of  the  Bible,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  large 
number  of  surviving  examples,  and  the  minuteness  with 
which  many  of  them  are  written  enabled  the  scribes  to 
compress  their  work  into  small  volumes,  which  stand  in 
extreme  contrast  to  the  large  folios  so  common  in  the 
preceding  century.  An  interesting  example  of  the 
transitional  hand  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in 
which  the  writing  is  reduced  to  a small  size,  but  yet  is 
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not  compressed  with,  the  rather  artificial  precision  of 
some  fifty  years  later,  is  found  in  a MS.  of  the  Historia 
JScholastica  of  Petrus  Comestor,  written  for  Elstow 
Abbey  in  the  year  1191  or  1192. 

mmtnu  imho  It? 

tfit  |est^  ofdh£j  am 

tit  4mfeo  c^ntz  wmtcm  &m? 

2t$Vf»&T  tmftrlfa&ef  l ewfett-  cp.  Tmd^  foimo . 
r*  n twkr  mtui 

ctC&tfiweu  ettfodwtfitt).  c^tmrnk i miliB 

HISTORIA  SCHOLASTICA. — A.D.  1191-2. 

(martirium  f dixzY  iacobo.  Yater  . da  im'7zi  remissionem.  At  [ 
ille  parumper  deliberans  . ait  . Pax  tibi  f et  oscwlat^s*  est  eu m.  | 
Et  simwl  ambo  capite  truncati  suwfc.  Petrum  autem  | appre- 
hensum  misit  herodes  in  carcerem  . quia  in  dieb&s  azimo  | ru m 
n on  licebat  aliquem  occidere.  Et  preter  custodes  car  | ceris  1 
tradidit  eu m custodiendwm  quatuor  q^aternionibws  militzm.) 

As  a good  illustration  of  the  perfect  style  of  the  book- 
hand  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we 
next  select  some  lines  from  a Bible,  written  at  Canter- 
bury between  the  years  1225  and  1252  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi. 
73),  which  exhibits  great  regularity  and  precision  in  the 
compressed  writing. 

m-rnimro-Crfem  rihra.  t|®rnmrqf£mra 
mmrnntcraf-crtmn.lrfcm  rfhtefpttma 
C<mj$rcgrnmr 
aqtseq«efttl>c^0ftmrmMim  tmmn: 

i -i  ate-  6rnnmfrrcrm^crtom  imrotmi/*? 

fademcm  femcniltgntmi  pmtfefara 

BIBLE. A.D.  1225-1252. 

T 
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([fir]mamento.  Et  factam  est  ita.  Vocavitqwe  firma  | mentum 
deus  celum.  Et  factum  est  vesp^re  et  ma  | ne  dies  s^cw^d^s. 
Dixit  vero  deus.  Congregentur  | aque  que  sub  celo  sunt  in  locum 
unum : | et  appareat  arida  . f actum<\ue  est  ita.  Et  vocavit  dews  | 
aridam  terram : congregationesqwe  aquarzm  | appellavit  maria. 
Et  vidit  deus  quod  esset  bon um  | et  ait.  Grerminet  terra  herbam 
virentem  et  | facientem.  semen  et  lignum  pomiferwm  fac^ens])1 * 


And  of  a still  more  ornamental  type,  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century,  is  a Lectionary  of  the  year  1269, 
which  was  written  by  an  English  scribe,  John  of 
Salisbury,  at  Mons  in  Hainault  ( Pal . Soc.  ii.  pi.  113). 


mfftcnc  rnrnfua  ramie 
topaiptmflfc  Corns  m^r 
maiuttmnttcrmmpii7 
tmuumtnn  atrp  mco 
luinntitcdtnjbqtwt^  ' 
m qma  lice  mtmmttl 
mpoteftatt  nonhunttr 


nono.fcurutf 
tttefatpm 
Johannes  dc 
Caleflrantcp 


LECTIONARY. — A.D.  1269. 


( — cussione  mirifica  tremew  | do  palpitasse  . Cuius  mox  | manu 
tenuit  . et  eum  pa  | tri  viventem  atq ue  inco  | lumem  dedit. 
Liquet  pe  | tre  quia  hoc  miraculum  | in  potestate  non  habuit  || 
nono  . fuit  liber  | iste  scriptus.  | Iohannes  de  | salesburi 
scrip  [sit]) 

These  two  specimens  have  been  selected  as  presenting 
the  style  of  book-writing  of  the  thirteenth  century  in 
its  most  decided  form.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  Variations  from  this  high 
standard  are  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  more  ordinary 
MSS.  written  with  less  exactness ; but  in  all  writing  of 

1 The  oblique  double  hair-lines  above  the  words  c<  Yocavitque  ” and 

“ firmamentum  ’’  (lines  1 and  2)  are  marks  of  transposition. 
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this  time,  whether  formal  or  cursive,  the  rigidity,  which  is 
its  strong  characteristic,  never  fails  to  impress  the  eye 
almost  at  the  first  glance. 

With  the  fourteenth  century  we  enter  on  a new  phase 
in  the  history  of  Latin  palaeography ; and  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  and  the  following  century  are  a 
period  of  gradual  decadence  from  the  high  standard 
which  had  been  attained  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  As  if  wearied  by  the  exactness  and  rigidity 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  handwriting  now  becomes 
more  lax,  the  letters  fall  away  in  beauty  of  shape,  and 
in  those  MSS.,  such  as  biblical  and  liturgical  works,  in 
which  the  old  form  of  writing  still  remains  prevalent,  it 
degenerates  into  an  imitative  hand.  At  this  period  also, 
and  including  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  have  numerous  instances  of  the  cursive  or  charter- 
hands  being  employed  in  the  production  of  books  as 
well  as  for  documents.  In  England  particularly  a large 
number  of  law  MSS.,  which  date  from  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  are  written  in  the  charter- 
hand.  But  we  here  confine  our  attention  to  the  more 
formal  styles. 

As  a specimen  of  a class  of  writing  which  is  not  un- 
common in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  when  the 
reminiscence  of  the  teaching  of  the  thirteenth  century 
still  remained  and  exercised  a restraining  influence,  we 
may  give  a few  lines  from  a MS.  of  the  Legenda  Aurea 
of  Jacobus  de  Yoragine,  which  was  written  at  Paris  in 
1312  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  222).  Comparing  this  hand  with 
the  specimens  of  the  previous  century,  the  advance  is 
apparent  in  the  decreasing  regularity  of  the  strokes 
generally  and  in  certain  changes  in  the  formation  of 
some  of  the  letters.  For  example,  the  letter  a,  which 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  normally  has  an 
open  upper  bow,  now  generally  appears  with  the  bow 
closed  ; and  the  vertical  stroke  of  the  letter  t,  which  at 
an  earlier  date,  in  the  best  specimens,  does  not  rise 
above  the  transverse,  now  betrays  an  increasing  dis- 
position to  do  so. 

t 2 
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fear 

feflu  Odfcik  ticte  te^cotv  attffe 
rod  ^Ctefe^^cdtu)amfcib; 

tim^w^Te^.niPtfeicd  4tf 

coal  ccifeCtaa^6tet^  M doffed 

LEGENDA  AUREA. — A.D.  1312. 


(testament i / occidentals  autm  n on  facit  | festuw  de  sa^ctfis 
veteris  test  amend  . eo  q uod  ad  irafe  | ros  descendemrat  . preter- 
qwam  de  iwnocentibws  | ex  eo  q uod  in  ipsis  singwlis  occis^s  e st 
Christus  ! et  de  | maehabeis  . sunt  intern  quatuor  ratf/ones 
qware  | ecc lesm  de  istis  maehabeis  licet  ad  inferos  | deseend- 
eri nt 2 solempnizat  . prima  est  proper  pre) 

Next,  we  will  take  a specimen  from  a liturgical  MS., 
a Psalter  written  in  England  about  the  year  1339  (Pal. 
Soc.  i.  pi.  99),  in  which  the  formal  style  cf  an  older  date 
is  retained. 


imiimDnsttionpmrtr 
imcummifs  farrtoosm 
mutfrd'm  mdmf  mfWblfe 
oiiimusadatnf  dec. 
ttugs 


PSALTER. — ABOUT  A.D.  1339. 


2 Original  termination  unt , corrected  into  inf  by  an  underwritten 
deleting  dot. 
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([I]uravit  dominus  et  non  penite  | bit  eum : tu  es  sacerdos  in  | 
sternum  sesundum  ordinem  melchisedec 3 | [DJominus  a 
dextris  | tuis  : coniregit  in  die  ire  sue  reges.) 

Apart  from  the  actual  shapes  of  the  letters  in  which 
indications  of  the  true  date  are  to  be  detected,  there 
are  forms  of  decoration  employed  which  would  not  be 
found  in  writing  of  the  preceding  century. 

A formal  French  style  of  writing  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  is  well  represented  in  a MS.  of  the  “ Grandes 
Ohroniques  ” which  was  copied  about  the  year  1377,  and 
which  illustrates  the  constantly  increasing  debasement 
of  the  individual  letters  from  the  old  standard,  although 
the  setting  and  general  run  of  the  text  are  sufficiently 
regular  ( Album  Paleogr.  pi.  42). 

vtie  Ittttiirfr  botntqttt  fo  tmttiri 
mMPdun  ttmmmw  (tie  letmawrlc 
vifint  qm  atra  Icgictnifr  tmt?  i?  f®  n® 
ini?  cttim  at  (a  tmttftr  011  jmtciitr  few 
itttlic  ftotlTait?  % fmmmUemmqsmt 
•man  emcil  curt'fetrat  piattt  itttti  icfi t 
, tttte  bit  bttlatcc  -Jhc&  (tvtrs  qtu 
tttlowmr  qtttl  mtotr  ftmc  aflHtti  bictvur 
tmt®  0?  ttnftinir  qitr  bomcttrrt  cplr  Wo 

GRANDES  CHRONIQUES. — ABOUT  A.D.  1377. 

(une  lampe  de  voirre  qui  devant  soft  tombel  | ardoit  chai  da- 
venture  sus  le  pavemeftt  . le  | voirre  qui  assez  legieremeftt  brise 
de  sa  na  | ture  entra  en  la  duresce  du  pavemeftt  sanz  | nulle 
froisseure  et  sanz  nulle  corrupcion  | aussi  cormns  il  eust  fait  en 
plain  mui  de  fa  [ rine  been  bulettee  . Ses  freres  qui  soreftt  la  | 
desloiaute  quil  avoit  faite  assamblerent  | leurs  oz  et  distrent 
que  homme  de  si  grant  feloft) 


3 The  syllable  dec  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  line  below. 
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As  a contrast  to  this,  we  select  a facsimile  of  a not 
uncommon  type  of  the  English  hand  of  about  the  same 
time,  which  has  a slightly  cursive  element  in  it,  and 
which  developed  into  the  ordinary  hand  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  taken  from  a chronicle  of  English  history, 
written  about  the  year  1388  (Brit.  Mus.,  Harl.  MS.  3634). 

£?t  cttt  fu&to  muqiS  ttutf tyttoB 
tn  ctfiun  otnfia  ttvyrnr^  ffc 

eunfy  vo 

tt6  ^ypojhtfo  \yt  tli  vctttSm.  $cftr 

mtftc 

tutotwiG}  t£ite$tt#of|$ 

Ot  y<mufltomS  $ymn  txrtc  emSfe  y>c$o  #mtt 

CHRONICLE. — ABOUT  A.D.  1388. 

(Et  ecce  subito  princeps  iuflcU’s  manibws  et  erectis  | in  celum 
oculis  deus  gramas  inquit  t*Ji  ago  de  | euncte  beneficiis  tuis 
taam  pietatew  om/iib^s  vo  | tis  expostulo  ut  milii  concedas 
veniam  delic  | torwra  eorwm  que  contra  te  nequiter  perpetravi  s ed 
et  a cu?zc  | tis  mortalibws  quos  scienter  sive  ignoranter  offew  | di 
remissionis  graham  tote  corde  posco  Cum  | hec  dixisset  in 
plena  fide  eatholica  spmYwm  exala[vit])4 


Finally,  to  close  the  facsimiles  of  the  handwritings  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  we  take  a few  lines  from  a copy 
of  Horace,  written  at  Cremona  in  the  year  1391  (Pal. 
Soc.  i.  pi.  249),  in  the  fine  exact  hand  of  Italian  type 
which  is  found  in  so  many  surviving  MSS.  of  the  hundred 
years  between  1350  and  1450,  and  even  later — the  direct 
descendant  of  the  beautiful  hand  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  is  illustrated  above  (p.  272)  by  a facsimile  from  a 
MS.  of  homilies  of  that  period. 


4 This  passage  describes  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince. 
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-fl  .imlis  bcnc  fcn  trrannuc 
'b  cfifcnc  ctpueroitue  uttcc/ 
mi  q;  nrm  incrcdibtU  male 
<£  ottfcn&r  .iftnuu  ictouis  unpto 
IS  utcLi  Cmttiio  ttfitUrnis 
<f  npuitiiolucnscr,  rati 

HORACE. A.D.  1391. 

(Natalis  hore  seu  tyrannus  [ Hesperie  capricornus  unde  | 
Utru^qwe  nostrum,  incredibili  modo  | Consentit  astrum  te 
iovis  impio  | Tutela  saturno  refulgens  | Eripuit  . volucrisqwe 
fati) 

The  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  mediaeval  minuscule  book-writing. 
When  printing  was  at  length  established,  MS.  books 
were  no  longer  needed  and  only  survived  as  specimens 
of  calligraphy,  especially  in  the  Italian  school.  In  this 
century  there  is,  necessarily,  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  varieties  of  hands.  The  charter-hand  is  now  very 
generally  used  for  books  as  well  as  for  documents.  And 
while  the  formal  minuscule  hand  is  still  employed  for 
liturgical  and  other  books,  and  under  certain  conditions 
is  written  with  great  exactness,  it  generally  betrays  an 
increasing  tendency  to  slackness  and  to  malformation  or 
exaggeration  of  individual  forms  of  letters  : there  is,  in 
a word,  an  artificiality  about  it  by  which  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  purer  style  of  two  hundred  years 
before.  Between  MSS.  in  the  cursive  charter-hand  and 
the  formal  minuscule  book-hand,  there  is  that  large  mass 
of  MSS.,  all  more  or  less  individual  in  their  characteris- 
tics, which  are  written  with  a freedom  partaking  of  the 
elements  of  both  styles — an  ordinary  working  hand, 
which  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty  of  form,  and  which, 
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in  course  of  time,  grows  more  and  more  angular,  not 
with  the  precise  angular  formation  of  letters  as  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  with  the  careless  disregard  of 
curves  which  accompanies  rapid  writing.  And  finally, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  we  find  those  different 
styles  of  handwriting  which  were  so  markedly  peculiar 
to  the  several  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  which 
formed  the  models  for  the  types  of  the  early  printers. 

We  cannot  here  do  more  than  select  a few  specimens 
to  illustrate  the  general  styles  of  the  many  varieties  of 
handwritings  of  this  century. 

The  first  is  from  a MS.  containing  a treatise  on 
the  Passion,  by  an  Austin  friar  named  Michael  de 
Massa,  which  was  written  at  Ingham,  in  Norfolk,  in  the 
year  1405  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  134). 


([exo]ravit  usq^e  in  passionis  finem/  qucmdo  corpus  Chmfi 
de  | positum  fuit  de  cruce  . et  sepultum  in  sepulcro.  Un  | de 
subsecute  sunt  mulieres  que  cum  ipso  uenerant  de  galilea  et 
vi  | derunt  monumentuin  . et  quemadmodum  positum  | erat 
corpus  Iesu.  Luce  xxiii.  Prima  pars  que  inci  | pit  in  die 
veneris  ante  dommicam  in  passione.) 

The  writing  is  in  the  formal  square  literary  hand, 
maintained  chiefly  in  liturgical  books  from  the  earlier 
style,  but  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  old  regularity.  The 
forms  of  the  letters  are  weak  and  debased,  and  the 
general  character  is  irregular  and  imitative. 


Miuat  micr.  f*  fontara.  m kmAafck’ 


TREATISE  ON  THE  PASSION. A.D.  1405. 
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Of  the  same  class  of  writing*,  but  of  rather  later  date 
and  taken  from  a liturgical  MS.,  is  the  following  fac- 
simile from  a selection  of  Psalms  written  for  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1446  (Brit.  Mus.,  Royal 
MS.,  2 B.  1).  This  is  the  common  hand  of  the  liturgies 
of  English  origin  throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
it  maintains  a monotonous  uniformity  for  a comparatively 
long  period. 


uugurattrai  hmintt^mU  M- 

I Mfcwti  Mm&il  rammtutdhmmfi  m 
fi  nit  no  $ tj  mtuntqi  ri  trftraftif  ns  inairtffE  i 
IMlhBulam  tllrtramsfourt 

iif$  w (eaihm* 

PSALMS. BEFORE  A.D.  1446. 

(Sicut  unguentum  in  capite  .'  quod  des  | cendit  in  harbam  bar- 
bam  aaron  | Quod  descendit  in  oram  vestimenti  ei us  | sicut 
ros  hermon  qui  descendit  in  montem  sio?2  | Quoniam  illic 
mandavit  dominus  be  I nediccionem  : et  vitam  usq&e  in  secu- 

lum.) 


As  a contrast  to  this  formal  book-hand  we  next  select 
a specimen  from  a MS.  of  the  chronicle  of  Robert  of 
Avesbury,  written,  in  a small  half-cursive  hand  founded 
on  the  charter-hand,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (Brit.  Mus.,  Harley  MS.  200). 


i&amum.  mu>  4$ 

u fik**  £pim) yzfy&iiityiSl’MtyQ  _ 
Q.  ttMtiBbwA  /wrui imfetf 

m fy&sr  j,£yo®:<8£§ imf  c&y^i  ny&>& 

E.  DE  AVESBURY. — EARLY  15TH  CENTURY. 
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([vin]culum  quo  ipse  et  nos  noscimwr  adinvicem  fore  coniuneti 
necnoft  ob  [speaalem]  | affectionem  et  sinceram  dilectionem 
quas  erga  personam  suam  [super]  | omwes  alios  de  sanguine 
nostro  merito  gerinms  et  habemws  ac  pro  eo  [qwod  ipse]  | qui 
alios  principes  in  strenuitate  p?*ecellit  meliz^s  q&am  aliquis 
[alius]  | poterit  maliciam  dictorwm  rebellium-  per  dei  graham 
refrenare  mero  [metu]  | ae  nes^ra  pura  et  spontanea  voluntate 
diligenti  et  matwra  deliber[acione]  | prebabita  in  hac  parte 
dedimws  concessinms  et  presenti  carta  nostra  co[nfirmavimus]) 


This  style  of  band  and  a more  hurried  and  angular 
form  of  the  writing  shown  above  (p.  278)  in  the  facsimile 
from  the  chronicle  of  about  the  year  1388  were  very 
generally  used  in  England  for  MSS.  of  ordinary  litera- 
ture in  the  fifteenth  century,  always  becoming  more 
slack  and  careless  as  time  progressed. 

Turning  to  foreign  countries,  we  first  give  a specimen 
of  a common  class  of  handwriting  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Netherlands  and  northern  Germany  at  this  period. 
There  is  a marked  angularity  and  pointed  style  in  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  besides  their  individual  shapes, 
which  impart  to  the  general  character  of  German  and 
Flemish  writing  its  peculiar  cast.  The  facsimile  is  taken 
from  a MS.  of  St.  Augustine,  Be  Civitate  Dei,  which 
belonged  to  Parc  Abbey  near  Louvain,  and  was  written 
in  1463  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  17,284). 

R&fntfJiOnetf  &ct  flp*  fhris  dbuib*? 

fvrtfpi  po 

rm-vern*  fcei  mum*  cv$o  (Itp 

<vrttt  ivpm  fiKtwt1  ? fkttiF 

wfr  eotfxxpt*  qfrtn 1 (Ufcepw  op  fUffpt 

ST.  AUGUSTINE. A.D.  1463. 
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([P]romissiones  dei  que  facte  stmt  ad  abraham-  cuiws  | semzni 
et  gentem  israhelitica?^  secundum  earn  cm,  et  omnes  | gentes 
deberi  secundum  fidera  deo  pollicente  didicimus  | queraadmo- 
d nm  compleantwr  per  ordine^  tempo?*wm  pro  | eurrens  dei 
civitas  indicavit.  Quoniam  ergo  superi  | oris  libri  nsqwe  ad 
regnim  dayid  factus  est  finis:  | nuwc  ab  eodem  regno  quantum 
suscepto  open  sufficere) 

More  strongly  marked  is  the  German  character  in  the . 
next  facsimile,  from  a MS.  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Jerome, 
written  at  Lippe  in  the  year  1479  (Arndt,  Schrifttaf.,  59). 

ccicvitav 

(fed  trhv  cidavum <\\id 

vettiuv*c0nv<£ 

talidte. 

jitti  ^cWv<T 

ST.  JEROME. — A.D.  1479. 

(lectulo  decumbentes  . longaq?^e  egrotaci[one] — | notario  cele- 
riter  scribenda  dietavimws. — | sed  ne  tibi  in  principio  amici- 
ciarum  aliq[uid] — | [videjremur  negare  Ora  nobiscum  a domino 
— | duodecim  menses,  quibus  iugi  labore — | sim  aliquid  dig- 
nnm  vestre  scribere  volu[ntati]) 

The  handwritings  of  northern  and  eastern  France  of 
the  fifteenth  century  run  on  the  same  lines  as  those  cf 
other  countries,  sometimes  following  the  set  square  style, 
more  often  developing  varieties  based  upon  the  cursive 
charter-hand  of  documents.  Among  the  latter  there  is 
one  which  should  be  specially  noticed.  It  is  found  par- 
ticularly in  MSS.  derived  from  French  Flanders  and 
Burgundy,  and  afforded  a pattern  of  type  to  the  early 
printers.  It  is  a heavy,  sloping,  and  pointed  hand, 
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which  is  in  very  common  use  for  general  literature,  par- 
ticularly in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  century. 
The  following  specimen  of  this  kind  of  writing  is  taken 
from  a volume  of  Miracles  de  Nostre  Dame  written  for 
Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy,  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  (Album  paleogr.,  pi.  43). 

mbicn  djmtoit  ct>lmiW€m 
d lalxet0  MantpxfM id  ?c 
met  Qtuteti  Mttmcownuttfc 

Qtuto  tm&k&fdnidty, 

■ 

MIRACLES  DE  NOSTRE  DAME. — ABOUT  A.D.  1450. 

( — [q]ui  bien  chantoit  et  hault  Eru  | — [qu]el  la  vierge  marie 
preserva  de  | — [A]nice  que  Ion  nomme  orewmort  | — en 
auvergne  fut  Iadis  une  | — quilz  aloyent  tous  les  samediz) 


Lastly,  we  give  a specimen  of  a hand  of  the  Italian 
Reuaissance,  a revival  of  the  style  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  and  a very  successful  imitation  of  a MS. 
of  that  period.  It  was  this  practice,  followed  by  the 
scribes  of  the  Renaissance,  of  reverting  to  that  fine 
period  of  Italian  writing  (see  p.  272)  to  find  models  for 
the  exquisitely  finished  MSS.  which  they  were  compelled 
to  produce  in  order  to  satisfy  the  refined  taste  of  their 
day,  that  influenced  the  early  printers  of  Italy  in  the 
choice  of  their  form  of  type.  The  facsimile  is  from  a 
MS.  of  Sallust,  written  at  Florence  in  the  year  1466 
(Pal.  Soc . ii.  pi.  59). 
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negoctattattfTwmr.  ft  bc^mtmbuflxmaj/- 

rmimtantacura«ft^^uam^ftii4io  ztkmiLac 
ntl/d  profumra.  midtc^eu^xj^n<xdofa.petaP- 
necp  r^rvntm^3u^ibmrm£L^f^tt^£rmtrca^af.' 
^coma^itwximifpnjcetlemjt^'ubi  pro  mortar 
Ubtifglort&eterni  nerenv.  ~H2wi  tm  getwf fjcmu  - 
num  oompoTitum  ^corpcn^£352mtn^^'t£a.ref 


SALLUST. — A.D.  1466. 


negocia  transferunt.  Quod  si  hominibus  bona  rum  | rerum 
tanta  cura  esset : quanto  studio  aliena  ac  | nihil  profutura  mul- 
toqwe  etiam  periculosa  petuwt:  | neqwe  regerentur  a easibus, 
magis  quam  regerent  casus  .'  | et  eo  magnitudinis  procederent 
ubi  pro  morta  | libus  gloria  eterni  fierent.  Nam  uti  genus 
homi  | num  compositum  ex  corpore  et  anima  est .'  ita  res) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  Latin 
minuscule  literary  hand  beyond  the  fifteenth  century. 
Indeed,  after  the  general  adoption  of  printing,  MS. 
books  ceased  to  be  produced  for  ordinary  use,  and  the 
book-hand  practically  disappears  in  the  several  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  extant  literary  MSS.  of  a later  date  than  the  close  of 
the  century  it  is  noticeable  that  a large  proportion  of 
them  are  written  in  the  style  of  the  book-hand  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance — the  style  which  eventually  super- 
seded all  others  in  the  printing  press.  The  scribes  of 
these  late  examples  only  followed  the  taste  of  the  day 
in  preferring  those  clear  and  simple  characters  to  the 
rough  letters  of  the  native  hands. 


The  English  Book-hand  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

A handbook  of  Palaeography  which  is  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  English  students  would  be  incomplete 
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without  a special  examination  of  the  styles  of  writing 
employed  by  English  scribes  of  the  later  middle  ages 
when  writing  in  English. 

We  have  already  followed  the  course  of  English 
minuscule  writing  down  to  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  that  date,  as  we  have  seen,  the  foreign 
hand  became  the  recognized  literary  hand  and  was 
employed  for  Latin  literature ; and  the  old  Saxon  hand  was 
discarded.  With  the  native  English,  however,  it  naturally 
continued  in  use;  and  eventually,  after  its  cessation  as  a 
separate  style  of  writing,  a few  special  Saxon  forms  of 
letters,  the  g,  the  thorn  (p  and  *3),  and  the  w,  still  survived 
to  later  times.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  the  influence  of  the  foreign  minuscule 
had  already  begun  to  tell  upon  the  native  hand  even 
before  the  Conquest.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  spirit 
of  the  change  which  marks  the  general  progress  of  the 
handwriting  of  Western  Europe  is  also  visible  in  the 
cast  of  Anglo-Saxon  writing,  and  after  the  Conquest  the 
assimilation  of  the  native  hand  to  the  imported  hand, 
which  was  soon  practised  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
naturally  became  more  rapid.  In  some  English  MSS. 
of  the  twelfth  century  we  still  find  a hand  which,  in  a 
certain  sense,  we  may  call  Anglo-Saxon,  as  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  Latin  minuscule  of  the  period;  but, 
later,  this  distinction  disappears,  and  the  writing  of 
English  scribes  for  English  books  was  practically  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  writing  of  the  day  with  an 
admixture  of  a few  special  English  letters.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  observed  that  there  was  a tendency  to  prefer 
the  use  of  charter-hand  for  English  books,  and  in  many 
MSS.  of  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries 
we  find  a kind  of  writing,  developing  from  that  style, 
which  may  be  called  an  English  hand,  in  the  sense  of  a 
hand  employed  in  English  MSS. 

To  illustrate  the  handwriting  of  the  twelfth  century 
referred  to  above,  we  select  a specimen  from  a copy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  written  about  the  year  1121 
(Skeat,  Twelve  Facsimiles , pi.  3),  in  which  the  writing 
may  still  be  called  Saxon  as  regards  the  forms  of  letters 
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employed.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  the  impress  of  the 
general  character  of  twelfth  century  writing. 

nvlfen-ta^oti  iVy&cn  fop  TnynfqiefWMcipe* 
^yc'Soti5t^cnJi©TD{ctpc*fcf^i  ficotnroclij-ljrqKJinin 
f’tfji  I’aailld  fume  j>a&cticfc<x  menn  j’cenbon  jfln 
fcrol^oti  ofqi  aituai  ■ |u  fjtcncifcu  men  j*axoijief«Aon 
eafie  |vi muneierf  • W leaf  Jxrjvt ion  twain  omminec  he 
tfefximi  Uoffine  Lunje-  f)c  (<st  feoc  tti  jjafequcmatt 

ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE. — ABOUT  A.D.  1121. 

(taellcn  . saegdon  pet  hi  hit  dyden  for  'Ses  mynstres  holdscipe,  | 
sy&Son  geden  heo m to  scipe  . ferden  heom  to  elig  betashtan  | J?aer 
pa  ealla  pa  gaersume  pa  denescae  menn  waendon  pet  hi  | seeoldon 
ofer  eumen  . pa  frencisca  men  pa  todrefodon  | ealle  pa  mnnekes  . 
beleaf  ]?aer  nan  butan  an  munee  he  | waes  gehaten  leofwine 
lange  • he  laei  seoc  in  pa  secraeman) 


A rough  but  strong  hand  of  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  founded  on  the  charter-hand  of  the 
time,  is  employed  in  a MS.  of  homilies  in  the  Stowe 
collection  of  the  British  Museum  {Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  94). 


o<r  %z  fya  |tm  r®  ru 

^tf  ytflic^c  ^7  fchic” 

Ujrtltclje" 

HOMILIES. — EARLY  13tH  CENTURY. 
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(ne  so  3eap  . ne  swa  witti  to  downe  Sat  tu  scalt  dora  . [bute  Su 
habbe]  | Sese  strewg)?e  of  god  f ne  miht  tu  no/z  god  dow  . I>u 
[miht  isien  sum]  | wel  wis  elerec  . Se  wisliehe  him  selves  naht 
ne  wisseS  [ and  j?inc}?  Sat  he]  | hafS  inoh3  on  his  witte  Se  he 
cann  . ne  Sese  stre^g[]?e  ne  besekS  nauht  at]  | gode  for  Si  he 
belaefS  among  San  Se  no n god  ne  [curcnen  . And  hem]  | he  is 
ilich  of  werkes  . alswa  lihtliche  oSerhwile  he) 

And  a very  pretty  and  regular  hand  of  the  same  period 
appears  in  a copy  of  “ The  Ancren  Riwle,”  or  rule  for 
anchoresses,  in  one  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  (Pal.  Soc.  ii. 
pi.  75),  which  maybe  compared  with  the  Latin  facsimile 
of  that  time  given  above  (p.  273). 


r 


THE  ANCREN  RIWLE. — EARLY  13tH  CENTURY. 

(elle  . ]?er  ho  lai  i prisun  fowr  ]msewt  ) 3er  and  mare  ho  and 
hire  were  baSe  | and  demde  al  hire  ofspru/zg  to  leaped  | al  after 
hire  . to  deaS  wiSute^  ende  | Binmge  and  rote  of  al  ]?is  ilke 
reow  | Se  • was  a lute  sihSe  | Ms  . Ofte  as  mon  ||  [pa]  triarches  . 
and  a muche  burh  forb  | earnd  . and  te  king  and  his  sune  | and 
te  burhmen  isleine  . ]>q  wu m | mon  ilad  forS.  Hire  fader  and  | 
hire  breSre  utlahes  makede  | se  noble  princes  as  ho  werew  . 
] ms  eo[de]) 

Following  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Latin  hands,  the 
transition  from  the  stiff  characters  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  more  pliant  style  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  seen  in  the  “ Ayenbite  of  Inwyt/*  or  Remorse  of  Con- 
science, written  in  the  year  1340  by  Dan  Michael,  of 
Northgate,  in  Kent,  an  Augustinian  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, in  heavy  minuscules  of  the  charter-hand  type 


(Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  197). 
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AYENBITE  OE  INWYT. — A.D.  1340. 


(workes  of  wysdom  to  )?e  zone  i alsuo  ]?e  worke[s] — | wor  guod- 
nesse  is  ase  zay]?  sanyt  Denys  to  lere — j ]?et  hi m na3t  ne  costne]?  f 
]?et  ne  is  na3t  gnzt  guo[dnesse] — | se  zeve  yef]?es  spret  him 
zelve  ine  oure  hert[en] — | streames  . ]?ervore  hi  bye]?  propre- 
liehe  ycleped  ye[f]?es] — | welle  . by  bye]?  ]?e  streames  . And  ]?e 
o]?er  scele  is — ) 

Next,  as  a contrast,  we  take  a few  lines  from  a 
Wycliffite  Bible  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, written  in  a square  hand  akin  to  the  formal  writing 
as  seen  in  Latin  liturgical  MSS.  ( Pal . Soc.  i.  pi.  75). 

oryt  incur?  aBu’.iTtg  w0  fcrwpte  of 
fiiie.-yc  firfr  cri>  of  ttiflrtDrtuus/f  fine 
pfffFitigi&ton 

tvmre  v?  cj*tfc  Wteltnc  of  fbnic^.*m!8 

malic  an  trace  of 
IV02D/*  fopth ]w  Wfl  tastfacfcWpto 

WYCLIFFITE  BIBLE. — LATE  14tH  CENTURY. 

(for  to  have  wirsehipmg  ]?e  ]?ritten]?e  day  | of  ]?e  mone]?  adar  . 
\at  is  seid  hi  voyce  of  ] sirie  : J?e  first  day  of  mardochius,  ]?er- 
fore  | ]?ese  }?ingis  don  a5ein^s  nyehanore  . and  of  }?e  | tymes  }?e 
cytee  weeldid  of  ebrues  f and  | I in  ]?ese  }?ingis  schal  make  an 
eende  of  | word,  and  so]?eli  3‘if  wel  and  as  it  acordi]?  to) 

IT 
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Of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  perhaps 
about  the  year  1380,  is  a MS.  of  the  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman,  in  the  Cottonian  collection  {Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  56), 
written  in  a set  minuscule  hand,  partly  formed  upon  the 
charter-hand  of  the  time.  This  specimen  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  facsimile  from  the  chronicle  of  about 
the  year  1388  above  (p.  278). 

Ibauc  me  4ua9  de#te*bi  t>i(V  but  m 
£$&  no  mo tjm$  b\H 

goi  lone  ye  yloubwmt  -ymr  cn^un$nes 
M?  bjme  cumtpnd«*«*n9  alle  feyne  afifeks’ 
tSA itc  loue  an£  Uttte#an9  tdbncffc  of l>cyte 
atis  no  twvtP  taUe«tp  yteue  yjg  fiietvelbe« 

PIERS  PLOWMAN. — LATE  14tH  CENTURY. 


(Have  me  excused  quod  elergie  . bi  crist  but  in  [scole]  [ Schal 
no  swich  motyng  be  mevet  . for  me  bu[t  ]?ere]  | For  peres  love 
pQ  plouhman . ]?at  enpungned[e  me  ones]  | Alle  kyne  cunnynges  . 
and  alle  kyne  craftes  | Save  love  and  leute  . and  lownesse  of 
herte  | And  no  tixt  to  take  . to  preve  ]?is  for  trewe) 


And  of  about  the  same  date,  but  written  in  a more 
careless  style,  and  partaking  rather  of  the  character  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  original  MS.  of  Hereford’s 
Wycliffite  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  Oxford 
{Pal.  Soc . ii.  pi.  151),  which  is  probably  of  the  year 
1382. 

twsfci  up  to  tyi  vqprt  v*  bob  IwosD&tMtc 

^•Wlr  # * 

wtrsifrbcT 

»e  anlpctam*  t (fern  tt» 

mvfUt  vzrni&l  of yc  topi  ffcinHi  qrdnr 
tote  pr4ileftfc  voyc  iKwemv* 

WTCLIFFITE  BIBLE. — A.D.  1382. 
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(rereden  up  to  hevene,  and  pe  lioli  lord  god  herde  | anoon  pe 
vois  of  hem,  he  remembride  not  pe  \ sywnes  of  hem  . ne  jaf 
hem  to  per  enemys  i but  | purgide  hem  in  ] ?e  hond  of  isaie  pe 
holi  pr<?phete  | he  prew  dourc  pe  tentis  of  assiries  : and  hem 
to  | broside  pe  auwgil  of  pe  lord,  forwhi  ezechie  | dide  pat  pie- 
side  to  pe  lord  . and  strongli  he  wente) 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  some  of  the  more 
carefully  written  MSS.,  a hand  of  the  charter-hand  type, 
but  cast  in  a regular  and  rather  pointed  form,  is 
employed.  Such  is  the  writing  of  a copy  of  Occleve’s 
poem  De  Legimine  Princijpum  in  the  Harleian  collection 
(Pal.  Soc . ii.  pi.  57). 


Cfxt  none  f$ufe  > 

to  cmuteiitt  cm  of  wSScp 
‘ iMm 


trovtt^^atioyn 

" M 

^ it 

OCCLEVE. — EAELY  15tH  CENTUEY. 


(Yit  somme  holden  oppynyou^  and  sey  | pat  none  y mages  schuld 
imaked  be  | pei  erren  foule  and  goon  out  of  pe  wey  | Of  trouth 
have  pei  scant  sensibilite  | Passe  over  pat  now  blessed  trinite  | 
Uppon  my  maistres  soule  mercy  have  | For  him  lady  eke  pi 
mercy  I crave) 


And  to  illustrate  two  other  varieties  of  the  writing  of 
this  century,  we  select  the  following  : — 

(i.)  Some  lines  from  a MS.  of  Bokenham’s  Lives  of 
Saints,  written  in  the  year  1447  in  a formal  hand  (Pal. 
Soc.  ii.  pi.  58). 
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£)$  yc  Ccncnc  v&ptfy  It  deppd  iptvmlj 
j&ojifyundlp  pat  jJtttfj  net  futtil — ( 


Waa  no  deth  Btuniempat  cutxt—j 
Uiktiti  ciie  ijc  wet  ot  otiveyatCvgivJ 
30JM5  patf  fycx&jfi  lipttt  cotUt  attmmcj 
t&ljrttl  (l}ni&  1)  Cptkc  a<?  i\prt  fyittme  —4 
y&fdj  XG06  vpijtf^ttth  fitt  tiOrf  CqrtlV&iCf 

% hpu$y>8  teugljtpt  itynvae  tmc  J 


LIVES  OF  SAINTS. — A.D.  1447. 

(Ofpe  sevene  wych  be  clepyd  lyberal  | So  profoundly  J;at  greth 
ner  smal  | Was  no  clerk  founde  in  ]?at  cuwtre  | What  evere  he 
wer£  or  of  what  degre  | But  ]?at  she  wyt/i  hym  coude  com- 
une  | What  shuld  I speke  of  hyre  fortune  | Wych  was  ryht 
greth  for  as  I seyd  before  | A kyngys  doughty r she  was  bore) 


(ii.)  A passage  from  a MS.  of  Chaucer's  “ Legend  of 
Good  Women”  (Skeat,  Twelve  Facs.,  pi.  10),  written  in 
the  pointed  charter-hand  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 


H fonfrAAton) 


'ftcnevytf, 

’W/44A  JEhZUQ* 


ftvt&e  *m£T' 
ttfSan)  -Tdfiitd  gai 


ffa  iun^jvvvt<r*tAw 

&■*  flCkJ 


CHAUCER. — 15TH  CENTURY. 

(Madame  quod  he,  it  is  so  long  agoon  | That  I yow  knewe,  so 
charitable  and  trewe  | That  never  yit,  syn  that  the  worlde  was 
newe  | To  me,  ne  founde  y better  noon  than  yee  | If  that  ye 
wolde,  save  my  degree  | I may  ne  wol  nat,  werne  your  requeste  | 
A1  lyeth  in  yow,  dooth  wytb  hym,  as  yow  liste  | I al  foryeve, 
withouten  lenger  space) 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


LATIN  PALAEOGRAPHY — CONTINUED. 

Cursive  Writing*. 

The  history  of  the  Cursive  Writing  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages  covers  as  wide  a field  as  that  of  the 
literary  hand.  Practically,  however,  a full  knowledge  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  official  hands  of  Europe 
is  not  so  necessary  and  is  not  so  easily  attainable  as 
that  of  the  various  kinds  of  literary  MSS.  Each  country 
has  naturally  guarded  its  official  deeds  with  more  or  less 
jealousy,  and  such  documents  have  therefore  been  less 
scattered  than  the  contents  of  ordinary  libraries.  While, 
then,  the  student  will  find  it  of  chief  advantage  to  be 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  book-hands  of  all  coun- 
tries— as  in  his  researches,  which,  in  most  instances,  will 
be  connected  with  literary  matters,  his  labours  will  lie 
among  MS.  books — he  will  be  generally  content  with  a 
slighter  acquaintance  with  the  official  handwritings  of 
foreign  countries,  for  the  study  of  which  the  available 
material  is  limited.  An  intimate  knowledge,  however, 
of  the  official  and  legal  hands  of  his  own  country  is  as 
necessary  to  him  as  the  knowledge  of  the  literary  hands, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  in  a position  to  make  use  of  the  vast 
mass  of  historical  information  to  be  extracted  from  the 
official  and  private  records  which  lie  ready  to  hand  in 
the  national  repositories. 

In  this  chapter,  then,  it  is  not  practically  necessary 
to  examine  the  several  forms  of  the  cursive  handwritings 
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of  the  continent,  but  we  propose  to  deal  more  largely 
with  the  official  and  legal  hands  of  our  own  country. 

In  following  the  history  of  Roman  cursive  writing 
and  of  the  national  hands  which  sprang  therefrom  we 
traced  the  rise  of  the  cursive  writing  of  Western  Europe 
in  its  three  distinct  forms  of  Lombardic,  Visigothic, 
and  Merovingian.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the 
later  cursive  developments  of  these  different  forms;  but 
there  are  two  great  series  of  official  documents  which, 
on  account  of  their  extent  and  political  importance,  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  a little  more  closely  in  regard 
to  the  styles  of  writing  which  were  employed  in  their 
production.  These  are  the  documents  which  issued 
from  the  Papal  Chancery  and  from  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cery of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  Papal  Chancery  a form  of  writing  was  deve- 
loped which,  from  its  likeness,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
Lombardic  cursive,  has  been  named  Littera  Beneventana. 
It  was,  of  course,  derived  from  the  Roman  chancery 
hand,  but  took  a different  line  from  that  followed  by 
the  writing  found  in  the  cursive  documents  of  Ravenna. 
The  peculiar  letters  which  belong  to  it  are  the  a made 
"almost  like  a Greek  a>,  the  t in  form  of  a loop,  and  the 
e in  that  of  a circle  with  a knot  at  the  top.  These 
letters  also  take  other  forms  when  linked  with  other 
letters.  Specimens  of  it  are  in  existence  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  ; and  facsimiles  are  to  be 
found  in  various  palacographical  collections,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  great  work  of  Pfluck-Harttung,  Sped - 
mina  selecta  chartarum  pontificum  Romanorum , 1885- 
1887.  The  following  facsimile  is  taken  from  a bull  of 
Pope  John  Y.I  II.,  of  the  year  876,  written  on  a very 
large  scale,  which  is  here  greatly  reduced  (Pf.-Hart., 
tab.  5).  The  artificial  nature  of  the  writing  can  be  detected 
in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  letters.  For  example, 
tall  strokes  are  not  necessarily  made  by  one  sweep  of 
the  pen:  it  will  be  seen  that  that  of  the  second  d in 
the  first  line  is  distinctly  formed  in  three  pieces,  the  two 
upper  ones  being  evidently  added  to  the  lowest  one. 
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U^OO 


Oo)o 


druj  tuouirOjU 


l 


u^r 'noorn^tnppf^  uoC^'o 


vo  VuCCc!ro  o 


uvjjul 


BULL  OF  JOHN  VIII. — A.D.  876. 


(Quando  ad  ea  quae  ca[tholicorum] — | bus  sunt  monitis  pro 
vocan[da]  | — ente  gratiam  succenduntur — | et  leto  sunt  animo 
conced[enda — ) 


This  hand  continued  to  be  practised  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  becoming  in  its  later 
stages  peculiarly  angular  and  difficult  to  read.  We  give 
a facsimile  of  this  late  style  from  a bull  of  Urban  II.,  of 
the  year  1098  (Pf.-Hart.,  tab.  47). 
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^oTk^ojv-FIS  ljonov|?y*^  ^nuj^vi 

wey»m^ ui 

^o<1a\.0(Si3  'Y^u'crn2^  Ap^-^voA» 

^ww 


imiaivwnyT 


BULL  OF  URBAN  II. — A.D.  1098. 


([emendajverifc  . potestatis  honorisqve  sui  dignita[te] — | 
corpore  ac  sanguine  dei  et  dcmmi  redemptoris — | eidem  loco 
iusta  servantibws  sit  pax — | premia  eterne  pacis  inveniant) 


The  peculiar  forms  which  the  long  r and  the  t and 
other  letters  assume  in  combination  will  be  specially 
noticed. 

This  kind  of  writing,  however,  did  not  remain  supreme 
throughout  the  period  of  its  existence  noted  above.  In 
the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  the  writing  of  the 
Imperial  Chancery  became  the  ordinary  hand  for  papal 
documents  also.  This  hand  was  at  that  period,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  ordinary  minuscule,  derived  from 
the  Caroline  minuscule,  mixed,  however,  for  some  time 
with  older  forms.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  subsequently  during  the  later  middle  ages, 
the  papal  hand  follows  the  general  lines  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  established  minuscule,  cast,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  mould  of  the  symmetrical  Italian  style. 

A very  peculiar  and  intricate  style  adopted  at  a late 
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period  for  papal  documents  may  here  be  just  mentioned. 
This  is  the  so-called  Littera  Sancti  Petri  or  Scrittura 
bollatica , a character  which  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  baffling  the  uninitiated.  It 
first  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Clement  VIII.,  a.d.  1592 — 
1605,  and  was  only  abolished  in  our  own  time,  in  1879.1 

As  the  special  form  of  writing  developed  in  the  Papal 
Chancery  is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  Roman  cursive  as 
practised  in  Italy,  so  the  writing  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cery is  derived  from  the  same  cursive,  as  practised  in 
France  and  represented  by  the  facsimile  of  the  Merovin- 
gian hand  of  the  year  695  given  above  (p.  227). 

Facsimiles  of  the  early  Imperial  Chancery  writing  are 
to  be  found  scattered  in  various  works ; but  a complete 
course  may  be  best  studied  in  Letronne's  Diplomata,  in 
Nickel’s  Schrifttafeln  aus  dem  Nachlasse  von  U.  F.  von 
Kopp  (1870),  and  especially  in  the  recent  work  of  von 
Sybel  and  Sickel,  Kaiserurhunden  in  Abbildungen  (1880, 
etc.).  In  the  earliest  documents,  commencing  in  the 

1 A very  interesting  paper,  giving  much  information  with 
regard  to  papal  documents,  in  a condensed  form,  was  contributed 
to  the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques , tom.  xxxix.,  1886,  with 
the  title  Les  Elements  de  la  Diplomatique  Pontificate , by  Count 
de  Mas  Latrie.  In  the  Bibliotheque  de  VEcole  des  Charles , 
series  4,  tome  iv.  (1858),  Monsieur  Delisle  has  also  written  a 
valuable  paper,  Memoir e sur  les  Actes  d' Innocent  III.,  in  which 
some  points  of  palseograpbical  interest  are  brought  out.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  leaden  papal  seal  {bulla)  was  attached  by 
silken  threads  (red  and  yellow)  to  a bull  which  conferred  or  con- 
firmed rights  and  was  of  a permanent  nature;  it  was  attached  by 
a hempen  string  to  a bull  which  conveyed  orders  and  was  of  a 
temporary  nature.  Certain  distinctive  marks  in  the  text  of  the 
documents  gave  at  a glance  the  clue  to  their  character.  In 
(1)  silken  bulls,  the  intial  letter  of  the  pope’s  name  was  drawn  in 
open  work,  in  (2)  hempen  bulls  it  was  solid ; in  (1)  the  pope’s 
name  was  written  in  elongated  letters,  in  (2)  in  ordinary  letters  ; 
in  (1)  a large  majuscule  letter  began  the  word  following  the 
words  servus  servorum  Dei,  in  (2)  the  letter  was  an  ordinary 
majuscule;  in  (1)  the  mark  of  contraction  was  looped,  in  (2)  it 
was  straight ; in  (1)  the  letters  ct  and  st  occurring  in  the  middle 
of  words,  as  dictus , Justus,  were  separated  by  a space  and  con- 
nected by  a link  above,  as  dic~tus,  jus~tus,  in  (2)  they  were  written 
in  the  ordinary  wav. 
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seventh  century  and  continuing  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  character  is  large,  and  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period  is  not  so  intricate  as  afterwards.  The 
writing  then  grows  into  a more  regular  form.  The  fol- 
lowing specimen  represents  the  style  of  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  as  found  in  a document  of  Charlemagne 
of  the  year  797  ( Facs . Ecole  des  Chartes). 


DEED  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. A.D.  797. 


(adscribitur  quod  pro  contemplatione  servitii  | [filjius  noster 
cum  aliquibus  dei  infidelibus  ac  nostris  | — ex  ipsis  in  nostra 
praesentia  convicti  et  secundum  | — cui  et  nos  omnes  res  pro- 
prietatis  suae  iuxta  eius) 

In  the  ninth  century  a small  hand  of  increasing  regu- 
larity and  gradually  falling  into  the  lines  of  the  Caroline 
minuscule  is  established ; but  while  the  influence  of  the 
reformed  hand  is  quite  evident,  old  forms  of  letters  are 
retained  for  some  time,  as  might  be  expected  in  a style 
of  writing  which  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cling  to 
old  traditions  more  closely  than  would  that  of  the 
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literary  schools.  And  so  it  progresses,  affected  by  the 
changes  which  are  seen  at  work  in  the  literary  hands, 
bat  still  continuing  to  maintain  its  own  individuality  as 
a cursive  form  of  writing.  As  an  illustration  of  a middle 
period,  we  select  a few  lines  from  a deed  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  I.,  written  in  the  year  932  ( Kaiserurhund tab.  22). 


(potestatis  esse  videbat ur  . cum  curtilibws  . ecclma — | in 
comitatibi/s  meginuuarchi  et  sigifridi  . loc[a] — | nuncupata  . 
cum  curtilibws  . aecclesiis  . ceteris) 

In  this  writing  of  the  Imperial  Chancery,  as  indeed  in 
all  other  cursive  styles  derived  from  the  Roman  cursive, 
the  exaggeration  of  the  heads  and  tails  of  letters  is  a 
marked  feature.  And  this  exaggeration  continued  in- 
herent in  this  hand  and  was  carried  over  into  the 
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national  official  hands  of  France  and  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  are  but  later  developments  of  it.  In  England  we 
see  the  influence  of  the  hand  of  the  Imperial  Chancery 
in  the  official  hand  which  the  Normans  brought  with 
them  and  established  in  the  country. 

Each  of  the  nations,  then,  of  Western  Europe  de- 
veloped its  own  style  of  official  and  legal  writing,  and  in 
each  country  that  writing  ran  its  own  course,  becoming 
in  process  of  time  more  and  more  individualized  and 
distinct  in  its  national  characteristics.  But  at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  literary 
hand,  it  was  subject  to  the  general  law  of  change; 
in  each  country  it  passed  through  the  periods  of 
the  large  bold  style  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, the  exact  style  of  the  thirteenth,  the  declining 
style  of  the  fourteenth,  and  the  angular  style  and 
decadence  of  the  fifteenth  century.  With  its  later  career 
we  have  not  to  do,  except  to  note  that  certain  forms 
of  it  still  linger  in  law  documents,  as  for  example  in 
the  engrossing  of  modern  English  deeds ; and  that 
every  ordinary  current  hand  of  modern  Europe  might 
have  been  as  directly  descended  from  the  old  legal 
cursive  hand  as  the  modern  German  is.  What  saved 
Europe  from  this  diversity  of  current  handwriting  was 
Hhe  welcome  which  was  given  to  the  beautiful  Italian 
cursive  hand  of  the  Renaissance,  a form  of  writing  which 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  book-hand  of  the 
Renaissance  as  the  modern  printer’s  Italics  (the  name 
preserving  the  memory  of  their  origin)  do  to  his  ordinary 
Roman  type.  As  the  Italian  book-hand  of  the  Renaissance 
was  not  infrequently  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  as  a style  of 
writing  for  the  production  of  select  MSS.  in  England 
and  France  and  other  countries  beyond  the  borders  of 
Italy,  so  the  Italian  cursive  hand  at  once  came  into 
favour  as  an  elegant  and  simple  style  for  ordinary  use. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  and  even  later  an  educated 
Englishman  could  write  two  styles  of  current  writing, 
his  own  native  hand  lineally  descended  from  the  charter- 
hand,  and  the  new  Italian  hand;  just  as  a German 
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scholar  of  the  present  day  can  write  the  native  German 
and  the  Italian  hands.  And  in  concluding  these  remarks 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  introduction  and  wide 
acceptance  of  the  Italian  hand  has  constituted  a new 
starting-point  for  the  history  of  modern  cursive  writing 
in  Western  Europe.  As  the  Roman  cursive  was  adopted 
and  gradually  became  nationalized  in  different  forms  in 
different  countries  ; and,  again,  as  the  reformed  minus- 
cule writing  of  Charlemagne’s  reign  was  taken  as  a fresh 
basis,  and  in  its  turn  gradually  received  the  stamp  of  the 
several  national  characteristics  of  the  countries  where  it 
was  adopted ; so  the  Italian  hand  of  the  Renaissance  has 
taken  the  impress  of  those  same  characteristics,  and 
specimens  are  easily  distinguished,  whether  written  by 
an  Englishman  or  a German,  by  a Frenchman  or  an 
Italian  or  a Spaniard,  as  the  case  may  be. 


English  Charter-hand. 

As  already  stated,  the  handwriting  employed  in 
England  for  official  and  legal  documents  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  was  the  foreign  hand  introduced  by 
the  conquerors,  and  generally  of  the  cursive  type.  An 
exception  might  be  found  in  the  few  charters  issued 
by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  which  presumably  were  written  by  English 
scribes  and  are  in  the  native  hand.  But  these  docu- 
ments are  so  few  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  principle  of  the  introduction  of  a new 
order  of  things  in  the  issue  of  official  and  legal 
instruments. 

But  while  we  find  it  convenient  to  treat  the  cursive 
or  charter-hand  as  a separate  branch  of  mediaeval 
English  writing  apart  from  the  literary  or  book-hand, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  are  derived  from 
the  same  stock,  that  each  influences  the  other  and 
occasionally  crosses  its  path  (we  have  already  seen  how 
often  the  cursive  hand  was  employed  in  a more  or  less 
modified  form  for  literary  purposes),  and  that  the  same 
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laws  of  progress  and  change  act  contemporaneously 
upon  both  the  one  and  the  other.  We  shall  accordingly 
have  to  note  the  same  course  of  development  and 
decadence  in  the  cursive  hand  as  we  have  followed  in  the 
set  literary  hand. 

The  official  hand  of  the  first  hundred  years  succeeding 
the  Conquest  does  not  very  materially  alter.  In  the  few 
surviving  charters  of  the  early  kings  of  the  Norman  line 
it  appears  in  a rough  and  angular  character  with  the 
exaggeration  of  long  limbs  which  we  have  noticed  in  the 
earlier  hands  derived  from  the  Roman  cursive.  In  such 
documents  as  the  Pipe  Rolls  the  writing  is  more  careful 
and  formal;  in  the  great  volume  of  Domesday,  while  it 
still  retains  the  official  cast,  it  has  a good  deal  of  the 
literary  style  of  lettering,  perhaps  from  the  fact  of  the 
work  being  drawn  up  in  form  of  a book.  The  character 
into  which  it  soon  settled  for  royal  charters  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  following  specimen  drawn  from  a 
grant  of  Henry  II.  to  Bromfield  Priory  in  the  year  1155 
( Pal  Soc.  ii.  pi.  41). 


CHARTER  OF  HENRY  II. — A.D.  1155. 


( Comes  And egavie  . Archiepiscu^is  . Epzsco/us  . Kbbatibus  . 
Comih'&ws  . | — suis  totms  Angk'e  f Saltern  . Sciatis  me  pro  | 
— dedisse  . et  Carta  mea  Confirmasse  . Ecclesiam  | — [per]ti- 
ne-ntiis  suis  . Priori  . et  Monachis  ibidem  deo) 
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In  this  class  of  deeds  the  profuse  employment  of  large 
letters  is  very  striking;  and  it  should  be  noticed  that 
the  long  strokes  are  drawn  out  into  fine  hair-lines,  and, 
as  is  seen  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the  facsimile,  are 
occasionally  provided  with  an  ornamental  spur  near  the 
top  of  the  stem,  which  thus  has  the  appearance  of  being 
cloven. 

In  the  next  example  of  the  official  hand,  from  the 
charter  of  King  John  to  the  borough  of  Wilton,  of  the 
year  1204  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  214),  the  writing  is  a little 
more  regular  and  cloven  stems  are  more  frequent. 


CHARTER  OF  KING  JOHN. — A.D.  1204. 

(forisfacturam  . sicut  carte  Regis  . H enrici  . proavi  nosto[i] — | 
testantwr  . T estibus  . Gileberto  filio  Petri  Co mitis  Essexze  . 
'Ricardo  Co[mite] — | Nievilla  . Roberto  de  vetori  ponte  . 
Petro  de  Stoka — | Cicestrewszs  Eleeti  . Apud  Oxonmm  . xxi  . 
die  Aprik's) 

A style  of  the  charter-hand  very  common  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century — 
rather  squarer  in  its  forms  of  letters  and  less  exaggerated 
than  the  official  hand  of  the  period — is  shown  in  the 
following  facsimile.  It  is  taken  from  a deed  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  written  at  Ossington  in 
Nottinghamshire  in  the  year  1206  {Pal,  Soc.  ii.  pi.  117). 
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£$  miP y fetrd$ y fixup €>4*  £g0  £f$  Rdt 
•dk jejfcftu  AngW  com  3|fenja  ^oUmi^wf^n 
cwjfcmfttrii$  SUho^fe  Juom£W^tc|>am*j 
Cwfm  $ue|we£r  Jwm#y2mf  p 

ji^Beti  ^am 

CHARTER  OF  THE  HOSPITALLERS. A.D.  1206. 

(Notum  sit  Omwibws  presentibws  et  futwris  Q?md  Ego  irater 
Rober[tus] — j [Hospi]  tab’s  Ieros olymitani  in  Angb'a  de  com- 
m\m\  assensu  et  voluntate  hatrum — | Carta  confirmavimws 
Roberto  fib'o  Ivonis  de  Wicham  et — | Croftim  que  fuer^mt 
Ivonis  patris  eiws  in  Wicham  . et  una?w  p[ortionam] — super 
Benecroftewelle . et  aliam  portioned  terre  ad  Wirtnode — Bosci 
ad  frithwude  . et  unara  Gaira?^  terre  super  Hagenegate) 

Except  for  its  being  rather  looser  in  the  formation  of 
its  letters  and  more  subject  to  flourishes,  there  is  no 
great  difference  between  this  writing  and  the  ordinary 
book-hand  of  the  period  ; and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
not  infrequently  the  style  of  writing  employed  in 
monastic  charters  is  rather  of  the  literary  than  of  the 
legal  type,  that  is,  it  is  more  set  than  cursive. 

This  preference  of  the  more  exact  style  of  writing  is 
conspicuous  in  many  of  the  charters  of  the  thirteenth 
century — the  period  when,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a 
more  minute  character  was  practised,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  bold  writing  of  the  preceding  century.  Under 
this  restrictive  influence,  a highly  decorative  class  of 
documents  was  produced,  in  which  the  scribe  exercised 
with  effect  his  powers  of  penmanship  in  fanciful  orna- 
mentation of  the  capitals  and  the  stems  of  tall  letters. 
A specimen  of  this  style  is  given  from  a lease  of  land  to 
Abingdon  Abbey,  of  the  year  1230  (. Pal . Soc.  ii.  pi.  99). 
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LEASE  TO  ABINGDON  ABBEY. A.D.  1230. 

[Estovjerium  suum  usqwe  ad  termiuum  dictomm  decern  anno- 
mm.  Si  vero  d^c£a  Iuliana  infra  di’cfos  dec[em] — | et  cum 
comm  pertinewtiis  nsq^e  ad  termiuum  dictomm  decern  annomm 
tenebmzt  . faciendo  inde  tantum  forpnsecuw] — | [conjven- 
tionera  firmiter  et  sine  dolo  esse  tenendam  i dictus  Abb^s  et 
Convents  p er  rnanuw  Ro[geri] — | [maiojrem  huiws  conven- 
tions traditions  et  dimissionis  securitate^  f presens  scriptum 
in  mo[dum] — | Hiis  testibws.  Henrico  de  Tracy.  Ricardo 
Decano  de  Dumbeltuna.  Willeimo  de  Dic[lesduna] — | Elia 
de  Dumbeltona  Rogero  Nepote.  Thoma  de  Dreitona.  Rogoro 
Marescallo.) 

Nothing  can  be  prettier,  as  specimens  of  calligraphy, 
than  these  delicately  written  charters  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  which,  moreover,  are  scarcely  ever  broader  than 
the  hand,  and  in  their  little  compass  present  so  many 
pleasing  varieties  of  the  penman's  handiwork. 

But  the  true  cursive  hand  was  more  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  majority  of  legal  and  official  deeds  of 
the  period.  In  the  course  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
while  the  letters  generally  retain  the  stiffness  character- 
istic of  writing  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a certain 
amount  of  looping  of  the  tall  stems  is  gradually  estab- 
lished— an  advance  upon  the  earlier  practice  of  notching 
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or  cleaving  the  tops,  as  noticed  above.  The  following 
specimen  is  taken  from  a charter  of  Bitlesden  Abbey,  of 
the  year  1251  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  118). 


I^Hoaraw  tio  ‘ivx-nv 

-ffecid^io 

fcw»8  cftvwfMS  3*tr*n  ^vei^i 


CHARTER  OP  BITLESDEN  ABBEY. — A.D.  1251. 

(Waltmis  miseracfone  divina  ISTorwicens/s  Eeclesie  minister 
hum[ilis] — | — patfris  dommi  Ioharmis  Regis  non  viciatam 
now  cancellatam  nec  in — | — Monachis  et  monasterio  de  Bittles- 
dena  concessam  in  hae  forma — | — [Com]itibw6*  . Baronibws 
Iusticmms  . Yicecom itibus  . omwibws  amicis  et  fidelibws  sui[s] 
— | — Ernoldus  de  Boseo  fecit  deo  et  monachis  de  ordine  Cis- 
tercie[nsi] — | — [or]  dims  Cistercienm  . et  de  tribws  carucatis 
terre  in  syresham  q ue  vocat ur) 

At  this  period,  under  a more  extended  system  of  link- 
ing the  letters  together  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  a really  current  hand,  many  of  the  older  forms  of 
letters  become  modified.  The  looping  of  tall  letters  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  top  stroke  of  the  letter 
a is  gradually  more  bent  over,  and  already  in  several 
instances  touches  the  lower  bow  and  forms  a closed  loop; 
i,  m,  n,  and  u,  when  two  or  more  come  together  in  a 
word,  are  composed  of  uniform  strokes ; and,  above  all, 
the  small  round  s becomes  more  frequent,  and  is  finished 
off  in  a closed  loop  below.  This  form  of  the  latter  letter, 
as  we  shall  see,  afterwards  became  exaggerated,  the 
loop  growing  to  a disproportionate  size. 

The  official  hand  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  as  seen  in 
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his  charters,  is  in  a regular  and  rather  broad  style, 
showing  a further  development  in  the  open  order  of  the 
letters,  and  the  tendency  to  roundness  characteristic  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 


Y ^ - , . - 

m&xnB  .jx&rocc&t amt^narS 
‘IcnigtuiSune  p**  moSuLm  ox>2&  tf&we  a£  6uo  cfljme 


CHARTER  OF  EDWARD  I. A.D.  1303. 

(Aquitu?xfe  Omnibus  ad  quos  presentes  littere  pervencrint  I 

[fi]  delis  nostri  Henrici  de  Lacy  Comitis  Lincolme  concessi- 
ons I — [quantum  in  nobis  est  dilectis  nobis  in  Climto  Abbati 
e£  Conven[tui]  | — [cu]m  pertinentiis  in  Mora  que  vocatwr 
inkelesmore  continentem  | — longitudine  per  medium  More 
lllius  ab  uno  capite) 


In  the  specimen  here  given  from  a charter  of  the  year 
1303  [Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  254);a  further  development  is  to  be 
noticed  in  the  looped  a and  s referred  to  under  the  last 
facsimile.  Here  also  is  to  be  seen  a new  change  in  the 
formation  of  the  tall  letters  : the  spur  or  flourish  on  the 
left  side  at  the  top  of  the  stem  is  in  some  instances  dis- 
pensed with  (e.g.  in  b in  the  second  nobis  and  Abbati , in 
lme  3),  leaving  the  letter  provided  with  a simple  curve 
or  loop  on  the  right  instead  of  a cloven  top. 

Further  progress  in  these  particulars  is  seen  in  the 
official  hand  of  the  period  of  Edward  II.,  as  exemplified 
by  the  following  specimen  from  a writ  of  Privy  Seal  of 
the  year  1310  (Facs.  of  National  MSS.,  no.  27). 
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S$^m& y~  Svafatvsar  <r2*wtr«£'  Ste- 

& Ste£w—  *S&  (j&tty$>~l<y  ntg  (tatyaS 

dpjj%oeer  P /&i£tti&  -&vtvr-  ^iwer  <5au)  ^ %ug 

WRIT  OF  PRIVY  SEAL.— A. D.  1310. 


(Edward  par  la  grace  de  clieu  / Eoi  Dengle[terre] — | mons[ire] 
Aymsr  de  Valence  Counte  de  Penbroke  i — | la  ville  seint  Johan 
de  Perche/  et  noz  autres — | Escoce  i nous  ont  fait  saver  que  noz 
enemys  — | iour  en  autre  / Chasteux  / villes  / et  terres) 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equal  rate  of  development 
of  the  new  forms  is  not  to  be  found  contemporaneously 
in  all  documents.  Charters  written  in  the  king’s  courts 
would  be  the  work  of  the  more  expert  scribes  trained  in 
the  newest  style  ; elsewhere  the  changes  need  not  be  so 
regular  or  so  rapid.  In  a grant  from  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  to  Flixton  Priory,  of  the  year  1321  {Pal.  Soc.  j 
i.  pi.  254),  the  old  form  of  tall  letters  with  cloven  tops  is 
still  followed. 


GRANT  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. — A.D.  1321. 
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(Iohawnes  permissione  divina  ISTorwycensfs  Epascopus  / volu[n- 
tate] — | — [Trin]itatis  ~Novwycensis  necnorc  de  licencia  speciali 
domim  no«?i£ri — | — [clarta  nostra  / cowfirmavim^s /pro  nobis  et 
successoribws  nost[ris] — | — [BJungeye  / ac  lieligiosis  Mulieri- 
b us  II  Emme  Priorisse — | — iuxta  Bungeye  nostre  Dyocesecs  i 
que  ad  nos  et  Ep[iseopatum] — | — [eius]dem  loci  pertinebat 
temporibws  preteritis  . Habend[um]) 


But  there  are  late  forms  among  the  letters,  which, 
besides  the  general  character  of  the  writing,  mark  the 
document  as  one  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  progress  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  is 
very  marked.  Towards  its  close  the  letters  begin  to 
take  angular  forms,  without,  however,  all  at  once  assum- 
iug  the  universal  angularity  which  belongs  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  a 
rather  rough  style  of  the  period,  from  a licence  granted 
by  Croyland  Abbey  in  the  year  1392  (Pal.  Soc.  i. 
pi.  257). 

m°  jV*  & 7 

omn 

DEED  OF  CROYLAND  ABBEY. — A.D.  1392. 


([Convenjtws  Ommbws  ad  quos  pr^sentes  litters  pervenerint  | 
— et  licenciam  dedisse  . pro  nobis  et  successoribws  | — [Wil- 
lel]mo  Spenser  et  Iohawni  Waldegrave  de  | — gardina  . Sexa- 
ginta  et  unam  acras  terre  | — [de]nariatam  et  unam  oblatam 
redditus  cum) 
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In  this  hand  will  be  remarked  the  exaggerated  loop 
of  the  round  s,  and  the  reversed  or  o-shaped  e.  The 
forms  of  these  and  of  other  letters  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  facsimile  of  the  set  book-hand  from  the 
chronicle  of  1388  (p.  278  above). 

As  a specimen  of  carefully  written  charter-hand  of  the 
last  year  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  may  select  a 
few  lines  from  an  official  document  of  Henry  IV.,  of  the 
year  1400  (Pal.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  160). 


feut  a ftacsS  Sc  to 


Si /MV  *nM»«tW.  Q $PpV\jvdu4$' 


LETTERS  OF  HENRY  IV. — A.D.  1400. 

(quod  dommus  Picardus  nuper  Eex  Angh'e  seczmdus  post  con- 
questum  apud  | — de  sa  grace  espec£*ale  par  assent  et  accord  de 
toutz  seignurs  espiri[tuelx]  | — [ demur] antz  en  Irland  qils 
reviendront  en  Engleterre  illoeqes  | — [nientc]ontresteant«  le- 
statut  ent  fait  lan  du  regne  nos£re  dit  s eignur  | — veafris  in  hac 
parte  spec/aliter  providere  Suscepinms  et  ponimws  | — [moran]do 
in  proteccmrcem  tuiciowem  et  defensiones  nostras  speckles) 

By  this  time  the  letters  have  become  pointed  and 
angular ; and  through  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century 
this  is  their  general  character,  with  an  ever-increasing 
tendency  to  careless  formation.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  an  ordinary  rough  hand  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  from  an  official  deed  relating  to  a pledge  of 
crown  plate,  of  the  year  1415  (Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  258). 
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<^rt  jj)cvu  |^;6  \CnA$x>  'ViljP 

jS'jW-  o#  $. diky- 

j?4 y (V  C^nitMvS^s\&nr  <5,4* 

j'^H^  ^_P«^/mftm<T  5« 

^ SvmP  Cj  ^^rr' p-  &S$  . 

PLEDGE  OF  PLATE. — A.D.  1415. 


(Ceste  endenture  fait  parentre  Richard  Cou[rtenay]  — | 
Gardein  de  ses  ioialx  dune  part  et  Robert — | present  viage  as 
parties  doultre  la  meer — | par  vertu  et  commaundement  dez 
letos  patfentes] — | signe  par  lez  mains  de  Tresorer  den- 
gleterre — | poisaw£  ensemble  iij  unces  i q&arterone  pns  del) 


Although,  however,  the  letters  are  roughly  formed, 
there  is  still  a certain  simplicity  in  the  general  character 
of  the  writing,  which  later  in  the  century  gives  place  to 
more  elaborate  flourishes  and  to  more  fanciful  shaping 
of  the  letters. 

To  illustrate  the  charter-hand  of  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  the  century,  we  must  be  content  to  select  the 
two  following  specimens,  which  may  serve  to  give  some 
indication  of  its  later  development  ; but  a really  adequate 
idea  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth 
century  can  only  be  gained  by  examination  of  a series  of 
documents. 

The  first  is  taken  from  a lease,  in  English,  of  the  year 
1457,  written  at  Canterbury  {Pal.  Soc.  i.  pi.  260).  The 
old  tradition  of  dotting  the  y here  shows  itself  in  the 
careless  little  curved  stroke  which  flies  above  the  line 
and  is  quite  separated  from  the  letter  to  which  it  belongs. 
In  the  word  Payinge  in  the  second  line  this  stroke  might 
at  first  sight  be  taken  to  mark  the  i. 
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(of  annunciacioura  of  oure  lady  next  comynge  aftir — | and 
fully  to  be  endid  Payinge  yerely  the  seid  Ali[sandre] — | Suc- 
cessours  in  hand  . halfe  yere  afore  . that  is  to — | next  snyinge 
xxiij.  s.  iiij  d.  by  evene  porciouws  The — | and  staves  . and 
Seyleclothes  duringe  the  seid  terme — | as  of  yrouwwerke 
Tymberwerke  . and  helyng  of  the) 

The  second,  in  a much  more  pointed  hand,  is  from  a 
charter  of  John  de  Yere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  to  Notley 
Abbey,  granted  in  1485  [Pal.  Soc . i.  pi.  260). 


jQ&'/W  pvP 

A Ml U6n£  MUM# P&Vcrf  1&£Uh*u4 


GEANT  TO  NOTIFY  ABBEY. — A.D.  1485. 


(predicfctm  . prefalo  Abbati  et  Conventui  durante  min[ori] — | 
nulla  proficua  iQvmrum  nec  marita gium  eiusdem  peree- 
penmZ — | dedi  et  concessi  ac  do  et  concedo  prefato  Petro 
Abb[ati]  — | reddit^em  reversionum  et  servicior um  . ac 
aliorwm  possessionu[m] — | nuper  de  Stoke  Lysle  in  Comitatv, 
Oxo mensi  . qui  de  me—  | dicti  WilkZmi  . et  raeione  minoris 
etatis  . Iohannis) 
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It  is  not  the  design  of  this  work  to  pursue  the  history 
of  Latin  Paleography  beyond  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ; and  the  examination  of  the  literary  hand  was 
accordingly  brought  to  a close  when  it  had  reached  that 
limit.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  cursive  form  of 
writing  which  has  just  been  passed  in  review  and  which 
was  not  superseded  by  the  printing  press,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  set  literary  style,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  lay  before  the  reader  a few  specimens  of  later 
varieties,  among  which  some  were  elaborated  in  certain 
of  the  law  courts  and  became  the  styles  peculiar  to 
those  courts. 

The  ordinary  class  of  charter  or  cursive  hand  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  a rather  coarse  development 
of  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  following 
specimen,  taken  from  an  ordinary  conveyance  of  the  year 
1530  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  Oh.  24,843),  may  suffice  as  an 
illustration. 


deed. — a.d.  1530. 


(Sond  ac  Georgio  Taylour  omma  ilia  terras  te[neme^ta] — | 

• — [i]acen£m  et  existenfo'a  in  Wescote  in  parochia  de  Dorkyng 

— I — [conc]essione  feoffamento  Roberti  Borne  do  Dorky[ng] 

— | — Maydeman  aliam  vero  medietatem  inde  nuper — | — [ap- 
parjentzs  ac  filii  et  hered^s  Alicie  nup^uxoris  mee  ia[m] — | — 
p/tfdicta  terras  et  tenemercta  redditas  et  service  cum  suis  per- 
t[inentiis]) 
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In  most  of  the  English  cursive  handwriting  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  a certain  heaviness  of 
style  was  the  fashion  ; but  afterwards  this  gave  place  to 
a lighter  and  more  elegant  character,  which  was  fully 
established  by  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  most 
commonly  used  from  that  time  onwards  far  into  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  then  gradually  toned  down 
into  a form  modified  by  the  Italian  letters  of  the  ordi- 
nary current  hand  of  the  day.  The  following  specimen 
is  taken  from  a deed  of  the  year  1594  (Brit.  Mus., 
Add.  Ch.  24,798). 


(To  be  holden  of  the  Cheefe  lorde  or  lordes — | Administra- 
tors and  for  every  of  them,  Doth — | att  thensealinge 
and  deliverye  of  these  presents  is — | all  and  sing^ler 
thappwrtenances  in  Fee  simple  w[ithout] — I and  every  parte 
thereof  to  the  saide  Thomas  Tan[ner] — | att  all  convenient 
tyme  or  tymes  wxtliin  the — ) 

In  this  hand  we  hav^  a good  fluent  style  to  which 
none  of  the  cursive  writing  of  previous  centuries  had 
attained  in  England.  In  fact  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  may  be  referred  to  as  the  epoch  of  the  rise  of 
the  modern  current  hand,  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  slowly  written  and  more  disjointed  cursive  writing 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Lastly,  in  taking  leave  of  this  ordinary  style,  we 
select  a specimen  of  a form  which  it  assumed  early  in 
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the  seventeenth  century,  from  a deed  of  the  year  1612 
(Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  Ch.  24,000). 


deed. — a.d.  1612. 


(powndes  of  good  and  lawfull  mony — | himselfe  fully  satis- 
fied, And  therof — | And  in  consideraczon  of  twoe  hundred] 
— | confirmed,  and  by  thease  presenter  d[oth] — | [A]  11  that 
the  Mannor  of  Butlers  sfcituate] — | [M]esuage  or  Mannor 
howse  of  Butle[rs]) 

Now  to  turn  to  the  peculiar  official  legal  hands 
referred  to  above.  From  the  earliest  times  succeeding 
the  Norman  Conquest  there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  cer- 
tain styles  followed,  though  not  uniformly,  for  particular 
official  documents ; and  a series  of  examples  of  these 
during  the  several  reigns  may  be  found  in  the  public 
records.  But  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century 
that  a perfected  system  of  particular  styles  for  certain 
courts  was  finally  established. 

Without  regarding  the  class  to  which  has  been  given 
the  name  of  “ secretary,”1  and  which  is  in  fact  the  hand 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  the  two  preceding  fac- 
similes, there  are  two  main  styles  which  practically  cover 
the  varieties  enumerated  in  the  special  works  on  the 
subject,  viz.,  the  Chancery  hand  and  the  Court  hand. 
The  former  was  used  for  records  under  the  great  seal ; 
the  latter  was  employed  in  the  courts  of  King’s  Bench 
1 Wright,  Court  Hand  Restored,  ed.  Martin,  1879,  p.  xii. 
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and  Common  Pleas,  for  fines  and  recoveries,  placita, 
etc.  These  two  kinds  of  writing  do  not  vary  very 
materially ; both  may  be  described  as  fanciful  render- 
ings of  the  ordinary  law  hand.  The  Chancery  hand, 
of  the  pattern  found  in  its  developed  form  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  appears  in  an  incipient  stage  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  therefore  of 
an  earlier  origin  than  the  Court  hand,  which  indeed  is 
rather  a modification  of  the  Chancery  hand  itself.  It 
will  be  enough  to  select  one  or  two  examples  of  each 
style  in  order  to  give  a general  idea  of  their  character. 

First  we  take  a few  lines  from  an  exemplification  of  a 
Chancery  decree  of  the  year  1539  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  Ch. 
26,969)  in  illustration  of  the  Chancery  hand  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 


vdicwcioitH  Ssisytbuiu  ^ 

4lCV^Uli  &114J  ^ iptllfU.'  Slu  dildu^* 

OUlltlC?  oj>  <3j?  fcflk'  <50 i vT Wv( 


EXEMPLIFICATION. A.D.  1539. 


(revencionum  Corone  nostre  quoddam  decretum — | — xxiiij 
die  Novembris  Anno  regni  domini  Begi[s] — | — [revejncionura 
Corone  sue  Et  protuiit  ibidem.  quand[am] — | — [ver]ba  This 
Indenture  made  the — | — the  grace  of  god  of  Englond  and 
Frau  nee — | — Englond  Betwene  Baf  Burell  doctor  in — | — 
[CJountie  of  Leicester  of  the  oon  partie  and) 


Next,  an  example  is  taken  from  a grant  of  wardship 
and  marriage  of  the  year  1618,  which  illustrates  the 
form  which  the  hand  had  assumed  in  the  reign  of 
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James  I.  (Brit.  Mus.?  Add.  Cli.  28,271),  a form 
altogether  of  the  modern  type  which  continued  in 
practice  to  quite  a recent  date. 


<$C& 


tZHM 


^&mc\rds itc 
<JwtcT 

kTc^dft  ui^ui(Acm(itaH  45^wct  Us 


GEANT  OF  WAEDSHIP. A.D.  1618. 

(quousqwe  eadem  Maria  Gwynet  executor — | — vel  ha&uerint 
Et  hoc  absqwe  compoto  seu  aliq[uo] — | — contingat  ipredictum 
Georgium  Gwynet  ante[quam] — | — Maria  Gwynet  executores 
sive  assignat  sui — • | hered^ws  masculis  eiusdem  Georgii 
Gwynet  tu[nc] — | — presentes  dam&s  et  conceding  prefate 
Marie  Gwy[net]) 

In  these  two  examples  of  the  Chancery  hand  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  chief  characteristic  is  a fanciful  angular 
and  upright  treatment  of  the  letters  without  deviating 
from  the  setting  of  ordinary  writing. 

With  the  Court  hand  the  treatment  is  different. 
While  the  shapes  of  the  letters  (with  the  exception  of 
e,  which  in  this  style  is  in  the  circular  form)  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  Chancery  hand,  the  cast  of 
the  writing  is  quite  altered  by  lateral  compression, 
which  cramps  and  narrows  the  letters  in  an  exaggerated 
manner. 

Our  first  example  of  the  Court  hand  is  of  Henry  VIII/s 
reign,  and  is  taken  from  a final  concord,  or  foot  of  a 
fine,  of  the  year  1530  (Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  Ch.  23,539). 
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FINAL  C0NC0ED. — A.D.  1530. 


(Hee  est  final  is  concordia  fac/a  in  Cur ia  dommi  Regis — | 
domirn  Hib ernie  a eonquestu  vicesimo  primo  coram  Robert[o] 

— | Inter  AntoniumWyngfeld  Militem  Iohaw^em  Audele[y] — ( 
et  Reginaldum  Dygby  Armigerum  deforcae^es  de  Maneri[o] 

— | pred^cfoon  Manerium  cum  ^ertmentiis  esse  Ius  ipsius 
HumfmZi  et) 

Next  we  select  a passage  from  an  exemplification  of 
a plea  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  dated  in  the  year  1578  (Brit. 
Mus.,  Add.  Ch.  25,968). 


yxr 


EXEMPLIFICATION. — A.D.  1578. 
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(fac it  Ide 0 cons ideraium  est  qwod  predicts  Iohazmes  Collyn 
recuperet  j — [misericordija  et  cetera  Et  super  hoc  predicts 
lohanwes  Collyn  p etit  brere  | — [Trinitjatis  in  tres  septimanas 
et  cetera  Ad  quem  diem  hie  | — [u]ltimo  preterito  ha&ere  fecit 
prefato  Ioha/mi  Colly n | — [presenc]iu7?i  duximws  exemplifi- 
canda  I11  cuius  rei  testimonium) 

There  is  practically  no  great  difference  in  style  between 
these  two  specimens.  The  latter  is  perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent the  better  hand  and  shows  a very  slight  advance 
on  the  other ; but  the  forms  of  the  letters  are  so  stereo- 
typed in  this  class  of  writing  that  the  space  of  nearly 
half  a century  which  lies  between  the  two  documents 
has  impressed  but  little  trace  of  change  on  the  later 
one. 

Lastly,  to  show  further  how  very  gradual  was  the 
alteration  wrought  by  time  in  the  character  of  the  Court 
hand,  an  example  is  taken  from  a final  concord  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  bearing  the  date  of  1673  (Brit. 
Mus.,  Add.  Ch.  25,871),  nearly  a century  and  a half  after 
the  date  of  the  final  concord  above,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  with  which  it  is  to  be  compared. 


FINAL  CONCORD. A.D.  1673. 

(Hec  est  finalis  Concordia  factfa  in  Curia  domini — | defensom 
et  cetera  a Conquest  vicesimo  quinto  Cor[am] — | y^iWelmum 
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Yates  Generosum  et  Dinam  uxorem  eius — | duabas  acris  terre 
decern  acris  pasture  et  t ribas — | cum  ^eriinentiis  esse  ius 
ipsius  Will elmi  ut  ilia  que  iide[m]) 


The  more  recent  date  of  this  document  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  coarser  style  of  the  writing  and  by  the 
broken  appearance  of  the  letters,  which  is  effected 
by  their  more  strongly  defined  angularity. 

The  Court  hand  continued  in  practice  down  to  the 
reign  of  George  II. ; the  Chancery  hand  still  sur- 
vives in  the  modern  engrossing  hands  employed  in 
enrolments  and  patents. 
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Page  49. — A metal  pen,  about  two  inches  long,  shaped 
and  slit  after  the  fashion  of  a quill-pen,  was  recently 
found  by  Professor  Waldstein  in  the  so-called  tomb  of 
Aristotle  at  Eretria. — Nineteenth  Century , May,  1891. 


Greek  Palaeography. — Since  the  sheets  of  this  volume 
passed  through  the  press,  Monsieur  Omont  has  published 
his  Facsimiles  desplus  anciens  Manuscrits  Grecs  en  onciale 
et  en  minuscule  de  la  Bibliotheque  Ncitionale  du  ive  au 
xiie  siecle  (Paris,  1892).  Among  the  plates  are  facsimiles 
of  the  Codex  Sarravianus  of  the  Old  Testament,  pi.  2 
(referred  to  above,  p.  152, 1.  20,  as  an  Octateuch) ; of  the 
Codex  Ephraemi,pl.  3 (above,  p.  152, 1.  19);  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  from  Mount  Athos,  pi.  4 (above,  p.  154,  1.  1) ; 
of  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  pi.  5 (above,  p.  154,  1.  22, 
and  p.  181,  1.  19) ; of  the  Coislin  Octateuch,  pi.  6 (above, 
p.  154,  1.  9) ; of  a series  of  MSS.  in  late  uncial  writing, 
8th-llth  centuries,  pi.  8 to  21  (to  be  added  to  the  lists 
on  pp.  157,  158);  and  of  an  Evangelistarium  in  large 
ornamental  round-uncials  of  the  12th  century,  pi.  22. 

To  the  MSS.  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Greek 
Writing  in  Western  Europe  (p.  181)  we  can  now  add 
references  to  the  following  facsimiles  in  M.  Omont’s 
series : — Pauline  Epistles,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
Codex  Sangermanensis  of  St.  Petersburg,  9th  century, 
pi.  5 bis ; a Latin-Greek  Psalter,  Coislin  MS.  186,  8th 
century,  pi.  7 ; a Latin-Greek  Glossary,  MS.  Latin 
7651,  9th  century,  pi.  23;  and  a Psalter,  Arsenal  MS. 
8407,  9th  century,  pi.  24. 
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Systems  of  Dating. — It  may  be  of  practical  use  to  add 
a few  words  on  the  different  systems  observed  in  dating 
manuscripts. 

Mediaeval  Greek  MSS.  are  dated  sometimes  by  the 
year  of  the  indiction,  sometimes  by  the  year  of  the 
world  according  to  the  era  of  Constantinople,  sometimes 
by  both  indiction  and  year  of  the  world. 

The  Indiction  was  a cycle  of  fifteen  years,  which  are 
severally  styled  Indiction  1,  Indiction  2,  etc.,  up  to 
Indiction  15,  when  the  series  begins  afresh.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  system  is  attributed  to  Constantine 
the  Great.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  indiction  being  reckoned  variously  from 
different  days,  four  kinds  of  indictions  have  been  recog- 
nized, viz.  : — 

i.  The  Indiction  of  Constantinople,  calculated  from 
the  1st  of  September,  a.d.  312. 

ii.  The  Imperial  or  Caesarian  Indiction  (commonly 
used  in  England  and  France),  beginning  on  the  24th  of 
September,  a.d.  312. 

iii.  The  Eoman  or  Pontifical  Indiction  (commonly 
used  in  dating  papal  bulls  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  century),  beginning  on  the  1st  of  January  (or 
the  25th  of  December,  when  that  day  was  reckoned  as 
the  first  day  of  the  year),  a.d.  313. 

iv.  The  Indiction  used  in  the  register  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  beginning  in  October. 

The  Greeks  made  use  of  the  Indiction  of  Constan- 
tinople.1 

To  find  the  indiction  of  a year  of  the  Christian  era, 
add  3 to  the  year  (because  a.d.  l=Indiction  4),  and 

1 An  independent  mode  of  reckoning  the  commencement  of  the 
indiction  was  followed  in  Egypt  under  the  later  Roman  Empire. 
The  indiction  there  began  normally  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
month  Pauni,  which  corresponds  to  about  the  middle  of  June; 
but  the  actual  day  of  commencement  appears  to  have  been  vari- 
able and  to  have  depended  upon  the  exact  period  of  the  rising  of 
the  Nile. — Catalogue  of  Greek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum, 
pp.  197,  198. 
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divide  the  sum  by  15 : if  nothing  remains,  the  indiction 
will  be  15  ; if  there  is  a remainder,  it  will  be  the  number 
of  the  indiction.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Indiction  of  Constantinople  begins  on  the  1st  of 
September,  and  consequently  that  the  last  four  months 
of  a year  of  the  Christian  era  belong  to  the  next 
indiction  year. 

The  year  of  the  Creation  of  the  World  was  calculated, 
according  to  the  era  of  Constantinople,  to  be  b.o.  5508. 
The  first  day  of  the  year  was  the  1st  of  September. 

To  reduce  the  Mundane  era  of  Constantinople  to  the 
Christian  era,  deduct  5508  from  the  former  for  the 
months  of  January  to  August ; and  5509  for  September 
to  December. 

A chronological  table,  showing  the  corresponding 
years  of  the  Mundane  era,  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
Indiction,  from  a.d.  800  to  a.d.  1599,  will  be  found  in 
Gardthausen’s  Griechische  Palaeographies  pp.  450-459. 

Latin  MSS.  are  dated  in  several  ways:  by  the  year 
of  the  Christian  era  or  of  other  eras,  by  the  year  of  the 
indiction,  by  the  regnal  year  of  the  reigning  sovereign  or 
pontiff,  by  the  year  of  episcopate,  etc.  In  England  it 
was  the  general  practice  to  date  charters  and  other  legal 
documents  by  the  saint's  day  or  festival  on  which,  or 
nearest  to  which,  the  deed  was  executed,  and  the  regnal 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  year  of  the  Christian  era,  as  now  observed,  is  of 
the  same  form  as  the  Julian  year,  which  was  settled  by 
C.  Julius  Caesar  in  a.u.c.  708,  the  first  year  of  the 
system  running  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of 
December,  a.u.c.  709. 

The  Christian  era  is  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Dionysius  Exiguus  (a.d.  533),  who  reckoned  the  birth 
of  Our  Lord,  which  took  place  in  the  28th  year  of 
Augustus,  as  falling  in  A.u.c.  754,  that  is,  dating  from 
the  time  when  the  Emperor  took  the  name  of  Augustus. 
The  early  Christians,  however,  placed  the  birth  of  Our 
Lord  four  years  eailier,  calculating  the  28th  year  of 
Augustus  from  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Actium  (a.u.c. 
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723),  and  thus  beginning  the  Christian  era  in  a.u.c. 
750. 

The  Dionysian  year  is  supposed  to  have  commenced 
on  the  25th  of  March. 

But  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  been  reckoned 
from  different  days  in  different  countries  : — 

In  England  and  Ireland,  from  the  sixth  century  to 
1066,  it  was  reckoned  from  Christmas  Day,  or  from  the 
25th  of  March  ; after  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  year 
1155,  from  the  1st  of  January;  and  between  1155  and 
1751,  from  the  25th  of  March. 

In  Scotland,  down  to  the  close  of  1599,  it  was  reckoned 
from  the  25th  of  March.  The  1st  of  January  was  the  first 
day  of  the  year  1600. 

In  France,  the  year  began  variously  in  different 
dioceses  and  districts  : on  Christmas  Day,  Easter  Eve, 
or  the  25th  of  March.  The  1st  of  January  first  began 
the  year  in  1564. 

In  Germany,  the  year  anciently  began  on  Christmas 
Day.  The  1st  of  January  began  the  year  in  1544. 

In  Italy,  generally,  the  year  was  reckoned  from 
Christmas  Day;  the  1st  of  January  was  adopted  in  1583. 
In  Tuscany,  however,  the  25th  of  March  was  the  first 
day,  down  to  1751,  which  commenced  with  the  1st  of 
January;  and  in  Venice,  before  1522,  when  the  1st  of 
January  was  altogether  adopted,  the  legal  year  began 
on  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  civil  year  on  the  1st  of 
January. 

In  Spain,  the  year  began,  in  Aragon  before  1350  and 
in  Castile  before  1383,  on  the  1st  of  January ; and  in 
those  years  and  subsequently,  down  to  1556,  at  Christmas. 
In  1556  the  1st  of  January  was  adopted. 

In  Portugal,  the  Spanish  system  was  followed  before 
1420 ; and  in  1420  and  subsequently,  down  to  1556,  the 
year  began  at  Christmas. 

The  era  of  Spain  is  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  January, 
B.c.  38,  that  is,  the  year  following  the  conquest  of  Spain 
by  Augustus.  This  era  was  adopted  in  Africa,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  South  of  France.  Its  use  was  aban- 
doned in  Catalonia  in  1180,  and  in  Spain  generally  in 
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1350  and  1383  ; in  Portugal,  in  1420.  To  reduce  a year 
of  the  era  of  Spain  to  one  of  the  Christian  era  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  subtract  38  from  the  number. 

The  Julian  calendar  was  followed  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Julian  calculation  of  the  solar 
year  was  365  days  and  6 hours;  to  be  correct,  11 
minutes  and  12  seconds  should  have  been  added.  Con- 
sequently, by  the  year  1582  there  was  an  accumulation, 
representing  rather  more  than  ten  days,  unaccounted  for. 
In  this  year,  Pope  Gregory  XII I.  reformed  the  calendar 
and  introduced  the  “New  Style.”  Ten  days  were 
omitted  from  the  year  1582,  viz.  from  the  5th  to  the  14th 
of  October,  inclusive,  the  5th  being  counted  as  the  15th. 
The  Gregorian  calendar  was  generally  adopted  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  at  once,  or  within  a few  years ; in 
Protestant  countries  it  was  generally  adopted  to  begin 
in  the  year  1700,  in  some  at  a later  period,  and  in 
England  not  till  1751.  In  countries  under  the  Greek 
Church  the  “Old  Style”  of  the  Julian  calendar  is  still 
followed. 

By  Act  of  Parliament  of  24  George  II.,  1751,  “An 
Act  for  regulating  the  Commencement  of  the  Year  and 
for  correcting  the  Calendar  now  in  use,”  the  practice  of 
commencing  the  legal  year  on  the  25th  of  March  was 
discontinued,  and  the  1st  of  January  was  adopted  ; and 
the  Gregorian  calendar  took  the  place  of  the  Julian. 
The  year  1751,  which  had  commenced  on  the  25th  of 
March,  was  brought  to  a close  on  the  31st  of  December. 
The  year  1752  began  on  the  next  day,  the  1st  of 
January,  and  ran  to  the  31st  of  December,  but  was 
reduced  by  11  days  in  the  month  of  September,  by 
omitting  the  nominal  3rd  to  the  13th,  and  calling  the 
day  after  the  2nd  the  14th. 

The  reason  why  eleven  days  were  now  omitted  instead 
of  ten,  as  in  the  year  1582,  is  that  the  “ New  Style  ” re- 
quired that  every  hundredth  year  which  is  not  a fourth 
hundredth  should  be  counted  as  an  ordinary  year  and 
not  as  a Leap-year,  the  first  year  to  be  so  treated  being 
1700,  in  which  the  29th  of  February  was  unwritten. 
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The  year  1800  being  the  second  hundredth  year  so 
treated,  the  “ New  Style  ” differs  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
days  from  the  " Old  Style”  in  the  present  century. 

Full  particulars  of  the  various  systems  of  dating  will 
be  found  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  Chronology  of  History , and 
in  J.  J.  Bond’s  Handy-Book  of  Rules  and  Tables  for  veri- 
fying Bates . 
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gang). 


INDEX; 


A. 

Abbreviations.  See  Contrac- 
tions. 

Abu-Simbel,  Greek  inscription 
at,  9. 

Accents,  Greek  system,  71,  72  j 
Latin,  74. 

Actium,  Battle  of,  poem  on,  186. 

JElian,  MS.,  180. 

^Ethelstan,  King  of  England, 
charter  of,  252. 

JEthelwold,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, benedictional  of,  267. 

Alburnus  Major  (Verespatak), 
in  Dacia,  tablets  from,  24,  26, 
201. 

Alcuin,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin’s  of 
Tonrs,  assists  in  the  reform  of 
writing  in  France,  233. 

“ Alexandrinus  ” codex,  151. 

Alphabet:  Egyptian,  1-4;  Greek, 
1,  5-9 ; Latin,  9-11  ; Phoeni- 
cian, 5-7 ; Semitic,  3-9. 

“ Amiatinns  ” codex,  194,  245. 

“ Ancren  Riwle,”  MS.,  288. 

Apocalypse,  commentary  on, 
226. 

Apostrophe,  72,  73. 

Arabs,  their  manufacture  of 
papyrus,  31 ; of  paper,  43. 

Arcus,  a folded  sheet,  63. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  his 
system  of  punctuation,  accents, 
etc.,  70-72. 

Aristotle,  MS.  of  the  “Constitu- 
tion of  Athens,”  113,  140. 

“Armagh,  Book  of,”  242. 

Artavus , a pen-knife,  53. 

Artemisia,  papyrus  of,  119. 

Assyrians,  their  clay  tablets,  14, 
18  ; their  use  of  papyrus,  28. 


Asterisk,  75. 

Atramentarium , an  ink -stand,  51. 
Atramentum,  ink,  50. 

Auction -sales,  waxen  tablets 
relating  to,  25. 

Augustine,  St.,  his  writing 
tablets,  22;  MSS.,  223,  260, 
261,  282. 

Avesbury,  Robert  of,  MS.,  281. 

“ Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,”  MS.,  289. 


B. 

“ Baarlam  and  Josaphat,”  MS., 
172. 

“ Bankes  Homer,”  127. 

Bark  of  trees,  as  a writing  mate- 
rial, 13. 

Basil,  St.,  MS.,  165. 

Bath,  leaden  tablet  found  there, 

17. 

Beatus,  presbyter,  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  226. 

Bede,  MSS.,  249,  260,  269. 

Bible,  Latin  terms  for,  55  ; early 
vellum  MSS.,  61 ; various 
MSS.,  156,  157,  194,  195,  202, 
245,  266,  273,  289. 

Bibliotheca , a Bible,  55. 

/3t/3Aos,  £h/3A lov,  a book,  54,  55, 
60. 

Blastares,  Matthew,  MS.,  180. 

Bokenham,  Osbern,  MS.,  292. 

Bologna,  leaden  plates  used  for 
writing  there,  17. 

Book.  See  Roll. 

“ Boustrophedon  ” writing,  9. 

Breathings  in  Greek  MSS.,  71, 
72. 

Bronze,  as  a writing  material,  17. 

Bulls,  papal,  295-297. 
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c. 

CiESARius,  St.,  MS.,  231. 

Calamarium , KaXapoO^Kyj,  a reed- 
pen  box,  49. 

Calamus , tcdAaaoSf  a reed -pen, 
49. 

Callimachus,  his  tt ivolkss,  78. 

Canon , a ruler,  53. 

Canons,  Ecclesiastical,  MS.  of, 
264. 

Canterbury,  school  of  writing  at, 
244,  245  ; MS.  from,  247. 

Capital  letters,  definition  of, 
117.  See  Palaeography,  Latin. 

Capsa , cista , a chest  for  rolls, 
57. 

Caroline,  or  Carlovingian,  writ- 
ing, 233. 

Carthage,  leaden  plates  found 
there,  16. 

“Casati  contract,”  a papyrus, 
137. 

Catch-words  in  quires,  62. 

Cedar  oil,  use  of,  for  rolls,  57. 

Cerce , waxen  tablets,  20. 

“ Chad,  St.,  Gospels  of,”  240. 

Chancery-hands : papal,  294- 

297;  imperial,  297-300;  Eng- 
lish, 315-317. 

Charlemagne,  reform  of  writing 
in  his  reign,  233;  deed  of, 
298. 

Charms,  written  on  leaves  or 
metals,  13,  15 ; on  lead,  16, 
17. 

Charta  bombycina , meaning  of  the 
term,  44. 

Charta,  xapT7lS)  papyrus,  28. 

Xapriov,  a leaf  of  a MS.,  63. 

Chaucer,  MS.,  292. 

Childebert  III.,  charter  of,  227. 

Chinese,  their  early  use  of  paper, 
43. 

Chronicles  : Anglo-Saxon,  254, 
287  ; “ Grandes  Chroniques,” 
277  ; English  history,  278. 

Xptvoi,  the  quantities  of  syllables, 
72. 

Chronological  notes,  MS.  of, 
197. 

Chrysostom,  St.  John,  MSS.,  166, 
168,  170. 


Cicero,  “ De  Republica,”  192. 

Circinus , a pricker,  53. 

Clay,  as  a writing  material,  14. 

Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  his  writing 
material,  15. 

Clement,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  MS., 
164. 

Cnidus,  in  Caria,  leaden  plates 
found  there,  16. 

Codex  (or  caudex),  a set  of 
tablets,  20,  60 ; a book,  61 ; 
description  of,  60-62  ; vellum 
codices  iu  Rome,  61. 

Codicilli,  small  tablets,  21. 

Colon,  length  of,  81. 

Colophons,  66. 

Columns  of  writing,  in  papyri, 
58  ; in  codices,  64. 

Comestor,  Petrus,  MS.,  273. 

Comma,  length  of,  82. 

Constantine  the  Great,  vellurt 
MSS.  written  for,  37. 

Constantine  Y.,  fragment  of  a 
letter  of,  33. 

Contractions  and  abbreviations, 
Greek,  86-96  ; early  period  of, 
88 ; two  systems,  88,  89 ; 

special  signs,  92-96  ; Latin, 
96-104  ; early  system,  96-98 ; 
mediaeval  system,  99-104  ; 
general  signs,  99-101 ; special 
signs,  101,  102  ; conventional 
signs,  102. 

Cornu , the  tip  of  an  umbilicus, 
56. 

Correction,  marks  of,  74,  75. 

Court-hand,  in  legal  documents, 
315,  317-320. 

Croyland  abbey,  deed  of,  309. 

Cryptography,  85. 

Cultellus , a pen-knife,  53. 

Cursive  writing : cursive  forms 
of  Greek  letters  in  papyri, 
144-148 ; Roman  cursive,  203- 
216  ; forms  of  letters,  205,  206, 
213,  214,  215 ; mediaeval 

foreign,  293-301  ; mediaeval 
English,  301-320. 

Cynewulf,  King  of  Mercia, 
charter  of,  249. 

Cyprus,  Phoenician  inscription 
from,  5 ; imprecatory  leaden 
tablets  from,  16. 
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D. 

Dacia,  waxen  tablets  from,  24, 
26,  204. 

Dalmatia,  charm  on  lead  from, 
17. 

Damascus,  a centre  of  paper 
commerce,  43. 

Dating  of  MSS.,  systems  of,  322- 
326. 

5eAT os,  BeAriov,  titAridiov,  tablets, 

20. 

Demetrius,  will  of,  on  papyrus, 
133. 

5ia/3aT77s,  a pricker,  53. 

Diaeresis,  marks  of,  73. 

biaa-ToXr},  a dividing  comma,  72. 

“ Dimma,  Book  of/’  241. 

Dioscorides,  MS.,  153. 

5t</>0epai,  papyrus,  28 ; skins,  35. 

5lttAt]}  a paragraph  mark,  68. 

Diplomay  a folded  sheet,  63. 

Eiptycha , duplices , diTrrvxa, 

didvpoi,  a two-leaf  tablet,  20. 

Diree,  imprecations,  on  lead,  16. 

Distinctiones , marks  of  punctua- 
tion, 70. 

Dodona,  oracular  leaden  plates 
found  there,  16 

“Durham  Book.”  See  Lindis- 
farne  Gospels. 


E. 

Edward  I.,  King  of  England, 
charter  of,  307. 

Edward  II.,  King  of  England, 
writ  of  Privy  Seal,  308. 

ey kclv(ttov}  ink,  50. 

Egyptians,  ancient : their  alpha- 
bet, 1-4  j their  use  of  linen  as 
a writing  material,  14  ; of 
potsherds,  14 ; of  wooden 
tablets,  18,  19 ; of  papyrus, 
27 ; of  shins,  34 ; of  red  ink, 
51 ; their  manufacture  of  papy- 
rus, 30-33. 

ciArjrdpLoi /,  tfArjrov,  ivelArjfJLa, 

i^eLArjfxa,  a roll,  54,  55. 

in<puAAo(popia,  ostracism  with 
leaves,  13. 

England  ; writing  before  the 


Norman  conquest,  214-256  ; 
early  foreign  school,  244,  245; 
native  northern  school,  245  ; 
local  styles,  249-251  ; foreign 
influence,  253  ; mediaeval  MSS. 
266-270,  273,  274,  276,  278, 
280-282,  235-292 ; cursive  or 
charter-hand  and  court-hand, 
301-320. 

Ennius,  invention  of  shorthand 
signs  attributed  to,  84. 

Ephraem,  St.,  MS.,  167. 

e7ros,  a measured  line  of  writing, 
78. 

Erechtheum,  at  Athens,  memo- 
randa of  accounts,  19,  28. 

iarxcLTOKoWiov,  the  last  leaf  of  a 
papyrus  roll,  31. 

Euclid,  MS.,  163. 

Eugyppius,  MS.,  232. 

Eumenes  of  Pergamum,  reputed 
inventor  of  parchment  or 
vellum,  35. 

Euripides,  fragments  of  plays, 

112,  120. 

Euthalius  of  Alexandria,  his 
stichometrical  arrangements  in 
the  Bible,  80,  82. 

Evangelistarium,  157. 

Exclamantes , catch- words,  62. 

Explicity  derivation  of,  59. 

“Exultet  ” rolls,  60. 

F. 

Flaccus,  Albinus,  MS.,  220. 

Folium , (pvAA ovy  the  leaf  of  a 
codex,  63. 

ForuluSy  a chest  for  rolls,  57. 

France  : ancient  and  mediaeval 
MSS.,  259-263,  265,  270,  275, 
276,  277,  284. 

Frontes,  the  edges  of  a roll,  56. 

Fulda,  M8S.  connected  with,  194, 
264. 

G. 

Gatherings.  See  Quires. 

Germanicus,  charms  used  to 
destroy  him,  16. 

Germany  : mediaeval  MSS.,  234, 
283. 
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y\ oocraa,  yXcocaaptov,  a book-label, 
57. 

yXvTTTTip,  y\v(pavov,  a pen-knife, 
53. 

Gold,  as  a writing  material,  15 ; 
as  a writing  fluid,  51,  52. 

Gospels,  MSS.:  early  Irish,  238  ; 
“Kells,”  239;  “St.  Chad,” 
240;  “ MacRegol,”  241 ; “Ar- 
magh,” 242  ; “ MacDurnan,” 

242;  “ Lindisfarne,”  246; 

‘ Canterbury,”  247 ; “ Lo- 
thair,”  259. 

Graffiti,  wall-scribblings,  15,  203, 
206,  207. 

ypanficiTelov,  a tablet,  20. 

Graphiarium , ypacpLoOrjKrj , a pen- 
box,  49. 

Graphium , ypacpuov,  a writing 
implement,  48. 

Greece : history  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  5-9 ; antiquity  of 
writing  in,  115 ; use  of  tablets 
by  the  Greeks,  19,  23,  24  ; of 
papyrus,  28 ; of  skins,  35 ; 
Greek  MSS.,  119-180. 

Gregory,  Pope,  MSS.,  229,  268. 


H. 

Half-uncial  writing.  See  Palaeo- 
graphy, Latin. 

Harmenopoulos,  Constantine, 
MSS.,  174,  179. 

“ Harris  Homer,”  124. 

Henry  I.,  Emperor,  charter  of, 
2J9. 

Henry  II.,  King  of  England, 
charter  of,  302. 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  England, 
charter  of,  310. 

Herculaneum,  papyri  found  there, 
113  ; their  treatment,  114. 

Herodas,  MS.,  113,  128. 

Herodotus,  MS.,  174. 

Hesiod,  his  works  written  on 
lead,  16. 

Hilary,  St.,  MS.,  201. 

Homer  : lines  from  the  Iliad  on 
a board,  19  ; tradition  of  copy 
of  the  Iliad  on  purple  vellum, 
40;  papyri  of  the  Iliad,  109; 


“Harris  ” Iliad,  124;  “Bankes” 
Iliad,  127 ; Iliad  on  papyrus, 
129;  MS.  of  the  Odyssey,  177. 

Homilies,  MSS.,  230,  272,  287. 

Horace,  MS.,  279. 

Hospitallers,  charter  of,  304. 

Hyperides,  orations  of,  on 
papyrus,  60,  110,  111,  123. 

Hyphen,  67,  72. 

vnoaTiypri , a mark  of  punctua- 
tion, 70. 

I. 

Imperial  Chancery,  writing  used 
in,  297-300. 

Imprecations,  on  lead,  16. 

Incaustum , ink,  50. 

Index,  a book-label,  39,  57. 

Ink,  varieties  and  materials,  50  ; 
various  colours,  51. 

Ireland  : history  of  writing  in, 
236-244 ; ornamentation  of 
MSS.,  239,  240;  influence  of 
Irish  writing  abroad,  213,  244. 

Isidore,  St.,  MS.,  224. 

Italy:  mediaeval  MSS.,  272,  279, 
285. 

J. 

Jerome,  St.,  his  denunciation  of 
sumptuous  MSS.,  40 ; works  of, 
233,  283. 

Jesus  Christ,  forms  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  name,  102. 

Jews,  their  use  of  skins  as  a 
writing  material,  34. 

John  VIII.,  Pope,  Arab  protocol 
in  a bull  of,  32  ; bull,  295. 

John,  King  of  England,  charter 
of,  303. 

Jucundus,  L.  Caecilius,  tablets 
found  in  his  house  at  Pompeii, 
25. 

Justinian,  Pandects,  198,  199. 


K. 

KaTaParSv,  a column  of  writing, 
58. 

“ Kells,  Book  of,”  239. 
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Kent,  early  charter,  251. 

Kepas , the  tip  of  an  umbilicus, 

56. 

Kilian,  St.,  Gospels  of,  237. 
Kivva/Bapis,  purple  ink,  51. 
k(<jtt]9  Kifiooros , a chest  for  rolls, 

57. 

k6kkivov  fjLe\aviov,  red  ink,  51. 
KovSiXiov,  a brush  for  writing  with 
fluid  gold,  49. 

Kopoovis,  a paragraph-mark,  68. 
kvkAo/jl6AiI36os9  lead  for  ruling, 
53. 

kvA ivdpos,  a roll,  54. 


L. 

Lead,  as  a writing  material,  16, 
17  ; for  ruling,  53,  58. 

Leaves  of  trees,  as  a writing 
material,  12;  used  for  ostra- 
cism and  for  charms,  13. 

Lectionaries,  169,  221,  228,  274. 

Letters  (epistles),  tablets  used 
for,  21 ; process  of  sealing  and 
opening,  22 ; late  examples  on 
tablets,  22. 

Liber , libellus , a papyrus  roll,  54, 
55  ; a codex,  60. 

Lime-tree,  the  inner  bark  as  a 
writing  material,  13. 

“ Lindisfarne  Gospels,”  246. 

Linea, , a line  of  writing,  63. 

Linen,  as  a writing  material, 
14. 

Linum , Aivov , a thread  to  fasten 
tablets,  21. 

Livy,  MS.,  193. 

Aoyos,  a division  of  a work, 
55. 

Lombardic  writing,  218-222. 

Lothair,  Emperor,  his  MS.  of  the 
Gospels,  259. 


M. 

“ MacDurnan  Gospels,”  242. 

“ MacRegol  Gospels,”  241. 

“ Mmlbrighte  Gospels,”  243. 
Majuscule  letters,  definition  of, 

117. 


Manuscripts,  lists  of,  etc. : 
Greek  tablets,  19,  23,  21; 
Greek  and  Latin  mediaeval 
MSS.  on  papyrus,  33,  34;  pur- 
ple and  gilded  vellum  MSS., 
40-42;  early  paper  MSS.,  45  ; 
a red-ink  MS.,  51 ; MSS.  writ- 
ten in  gold,  52  ; MSS.  written 
in  many  columns,  64,  65 ; 

palimpsests,  77 ; MSS.  with 
stichometrical  memoranda,  78, 
81 ; tachy graphical  MSS.,  83, 
84,  85  ; Greek  papyri,  107-115  ; 
earliest  Greek  cursive  papyri, 
131  ; Greek  MSS.  in  early 
uncials,  152-154,  321 ; late,  157, 
158,  321;  in  sloping  minuscules, 
161;  written inWestern  Europe, 
181, 182, 321;  Latin  MSS.  in  rus- 
tic capitals,  188,  189  ; in  mixed 
uncials  and  minuscules,  197, 
199,  200 ; in  half-uncials,  200, 
201 ; in  Roman  cursive,  215  ; 
in  English  half- uncials,  247  ; 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  in  foreign 
style,  253. 

Martyrology,  225. 

Massa,  Michael  de,  MS.,  2S0. 

Mathematical  treatise,  155. 

Maurilius,  St.,  life  of,  266. 

Maximin,  the  younger,  his  MS. 
of  Homer,  40. 

Maximus,  St.,  MS.,  216. 

/xcAav,  ink,  50. 

fjLeAavboxoVy  an  ink-stand,  51. 

Mengeum,  176. 

Mercia,  handwriting  of,  249, 
250.. 

Merovingian  writing,  226-233. 

Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  record  of 
his  wars  on  the  “ Moabite 
stone,”  5. 

Minium9  red  ink,  51. 

Minuscule  letters,  definition  of, 
117.  See  Palaeography. 

Miracles  of  the  Virgin,  284. 

“ Moabite  stone,”  5. 

jU(iAl/35oS,  KVKA0T€p7]S,  Or  T p0%0fiS, 

lead  for  ruling,  53. 

Pl6Av^5os9  a plummet,  53. 

Monastic  rules,  222. 

p.ov6&i&Aosf  a work  contained  in  a 
single  roll,  55. 
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N. 

Netherlands  : mediaeval  MSS., 
266,  282. 

Nidus , a chest  for  rolls,  57. 
Norma , a ruler,. 53. 

Norwich,  Bishop  of,  charter  of, 
308. 

A7o£a?  Jwns,  legal  abbreviations, 
97. 

Novacula,  an  erasing  knife,  53. 
Numerals  : Greek,  two  systems, 
104;  fractions,  105;  R man, 
105  ; Arabic,  106. 


0. 

Obelus , a mark  for  distinction, 
75. 

Occleve,  MS.,  291. 

stick  or  knob  of  a roll, 
56. 

Opisthographs,  59,  60. 

Oracles,  on  lead,  16. 

Origen,  MS.,  271. 

Ostracism,  with  leaves,  13  ; with 
potsherds,  14,  15. 

Ostraka,  14. 

Oxford,  Earl  of,  charter  of,  312. 


P. 

Psenula,  the  wrapper  of  a roll,  39, 
56. 

Vagina , a column  of  writing,  58. 

Palaeography,  Greek  ; divisions 
of,  116 ; the  book-hand  in 
papyri,  118-129  ; cursive  writ- 
ing in  papyri,  130-148  ; forms 
of  cursive  letters,  144-148 ; 
uncial  wiiting  in  vellum  MSS., 
149-158;  classes  of  mediaeval 
minuscule  MSS.,  159;  codices 
vetustissimi,  162-165  ; codices 
vetusti,  165-170 ; codices  re- 
centiores,  170-176;  codices 
novelli,  176-181;  Greek  writ- 
ing in  Western  Europe,  181, 
182 ; Greek  letters  used  in 
Latin  signatures,  182. 

Palaeography,  Latin:  writing  in 


capitals,  183-190;  square  and 
rustic  capitals,  184 ; age  of 
earliest  MSS.  in  rustic  letters, 
187 ; writing  in  uncials,  190- 
195  ; in  mixed  uncials  and 
minuscules,  196-200  ; in  half- 
uncials, 200-202  ; Roman  cur- 
sive writing,  203-216 ; forms 
of  cursive  letters,  205,  206, 
213-215 ; writing  in  minus- 
cules, 217-285 ; Lombardic 
writing,  218-222 ; Yisigothic 
writing,  222-226  ; Merovingian 
writing,  226-233 ; the  Caro- 
line reform,  233;  Irish  writing, 
236-244;  the  round  hand,  237- 
241  ; .the  pointed  hand,  241- 
243 ; English  writing  before 
the  Norman  conquest,  244-256; 
the  round  hand,  246,  247 ; the 
pointed  land,  248-252 ; medi- 
aeval writing  in  books,  257-285; 
of  the  ninth  century,  259-261, 
264 ; of  the  tenth  century, 
261-263,  267 ; of  the  eleventh 
century,  265,  266,  268 ; of  the 
twelfth  century,  269-271 ; of 
the  thirteenth  century,  272- 
275  ; of  the  fourteenth  century, 
275-279;  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 279-285  ; MSS.  in  the 
English  tongue,  285-292; 
mediaeval  cursive  writing,  293- 
301 ; writing  of  the  Papal 
Chancery,  294-297 ; of  the 
Imperial  Chancery,  297-300; 
origin  of  modern  writing  in 
Western  Europe,  300 ; the 
English  mediaeval  charter- 
hand,  301-312 ; later  legal 
writing,  313-320 ; Chancery- 
hand,  315-317;  Court  hand, 
315,  317-320. 

Palermo,  papyrus  grown  there, 

29. 

Palimpsests,  75-77. 

Pamphilus  of  Caesarea,  vellum 
MSS.  in  his  library,  37. 

Pandectes , a Bible,  55. 

Papal  chancery,  writing  used  in, 
294-297. 

Paper,  history  uf,  43-47 ; medi- 
aeval names,  43  ; introduction 
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into  Europe,  43  ; materials,  44  ; 
manufacture  in  Europe,  45,  46  j 
water-marks,  47. 

Papyrus  : description  of  the  plant, 
27 ; ancient  Egyptian  papyrus 
rolls,  28 ; price  of  the  writing 
material  at  Athens,  28;  im- 
portation to  Rome,  28,  29  ; 
manufacture,  30-33 ; varieties, 

32,  33 ; late  use,  33,  34 ; papy- 
rus in  book-form,  34,  62. 

Papyrus  MSS., Greek:  discoveries 
in  Egypt,  107-113  ; at  Hercu- 
laneum, 113,  115  ; MSS.  writ- 
ten in  capitals  and  uncials, 
118-129 ; in  cursive  letters, 
130-148 ; Latin  MSS.,  34. 

TrapaypcMpos,  a dividiug-stroke, 

68. 

Paragraphs.  See  Text. 

Parchment.  See  Vellum. 

Pausanias,  MS.,  178. 

Pen,  early  use  of,  49,  321. 

PenicilluSy  peniculus,  a brush  to 
apply  fluid  gold,  49. 

Pentap/ycha,  7re*"ra7rrtr£ot,  a five- 
leaf  tablet,  20. 

Pepin  le  Bref,  imperial  letter  to, 

33,  143. 

Persians,  their  use  of  skins  for 
writing  material,  35. 

TreraXurpisy  ostracism  with  leaves, 
13. 

<pouv6\r]s , the  wrapper  of  a roll, 
39,  56. 

Philodemus,  MSS.,  114,  124. 

(piAvpay  inner  bark  of  the  lime- 
tree,  13. 

Phoenician  alphabet,  5. 

“ Piers  Plowman,”  MS.,  289. 

7r lpu£y  7 rii/cLiclsy  a tablet,  20. 

7r iTT 6.KioVy  a book-label,  57. 

Plato,  fragment  of  the  “ Phaedo,” 

112,  120. 

Plumbum , a plummet,  53. 

TTi'evparay  breathings,  71. 

Polybius,  MS.,  175. 

Polyptyclidy  a many-leaf  tablet, 

20. 

Pompeii,  wall-scribblings  at,  15, 
203 ; waxen  tablets  from,  24, 
25. 

Porphyrius,  MS.,  172. 
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Positur&y  positions  of  marks  of 
punctuation,  70. 

Potsherds,  as  a writing  material, 
14. 

“ Prisse  papyrus, ” 4,  28. 

7 rpwTOKoWovy  the  first  sheet  of  a 
papyrus  roll,  31. 

Psalters,  156,  173,  252,  276,  281. 
Ptah-Hotep,  precepts  of,  4. 
Ptolemy,  MS.,  178. 

PugillareSy  small  tablets,  21. 
irvKTLoUy  7r v^iov,  a tablet,  20. 
Puncioriumy  a pricker,  53. 
Punctuation,  systems  of,  67-71. 
Purple  vellum.  See  Vellum. 
PuteuSy  a chest  for  rolls,  57. 


Q. 

QuaterniOy  a quire  of  four  sheets, 
62. 

QuintupliceSy  a five-leaf  tablet, 

20. 

Quires,  arrangement  of,  62,  63. 
Quotation,  marks  of,  73. 


R. 

Rabanus  Maurus,  MS.,  262. 

Rasorium.y  a scribe’s  knife,  53. 

Ravenna,  papyrus  documents 
from,  34. 

Reeds,  as  a writing  implement, 

49.  . 

Rescript,  imperial,  212. 

Rigdy  a line  of  writing,  63. 

Roll  (book),  54-60;  its  forma- 
tion, 56  ; method  of  unrolling 
and  rolling,  58,  59 ; opistho- 
graphs,  59,  60 ; survival  in  the 
middle  ages,  60. 

Rome  : history  of  the  Roman 

alphabet,  9-11;  use  of  various 
writing  materials  in,  14;  of 
waxen  tablets,  24-26 ; of  papy- 
rus, 29  ; of  vellum,  36,  37. 

Eotulus,  mediaeval  term  for  a 
roll,  55. 

Rouge,  de,  his  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  the  alphabet,  3,  4® 

Rubricay  red  ink,  51. 
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Palaeography. 


Ruling  of  lines,  in  papyri,  58;  in 
codices,  63,  64. 

Rustic  capitals.  See  Palaeography, 
Latin. 

S. 

Sacramentary,  263. 

Saints,  Lives  of,  164,  168,  265, 

29  2 

Sallust,  MS.,  285. 

Samnites,  their  use  of  linen  as  a 
writing  material,  14. 

Scalprum , Scalp  ellum,  a pen -knife, 
53. 

Scapus , a roll,  31. 

axolvosy  a writing  reed,  49. 

Scrinium,  a chest  for  rolls,  57. 

ceAis,  cre\(diov,  a column  of  writ- 
ing, 58. 

Semitic  alphabet,  3-9. 

Seneca,  Tironian  notes  collected 
by,  84. 

Severus,  Sulpicius,  MS.,  234,  235. 

Shorthand.  See  Tachygraphy. 

Sigla,  single-letter  abbreviations, 
86,  96. 

o-/Xa vfios,  (tCttvPos,  a book-label, 
39,  57. 

Silver,  as  a writing  material,  15 ; 
as  a writing  fluid,  52. 

Simplicius,  MS.,  176. 

“ Sinaiticus  ” codex,  150. 

Skins,  as  writing  material,  34. 

crpl \r),  a pen -knife,  53. 

o-co^ctTior,  a vellum  codex,  61. 

Spain : Visigothic  writing,  etc., 
105,  222-226. 

Sponge,  used  for  erasure,  53. 

Stichometry,  78-82. 

c tt'lxos,  a line  of  writing,  63,  78  ; 
a sense-line,  81. 

o’TLy/j.yjy  a mark  of  punctuation, 
70. 

Stilus , a writing  implement,  48. 

Subdistinctio,  a mark  of  punctua- 
tion, 70. 

a-vyypafjLfjLa , a subdivision  of  a 
book,  55. 

avvrayixdy  a subdivision  of  a book, 
55. 

Syracuse,  papyrus  grown  there, 
29. 


T. 

Tabellarii , messengers,  21. 

Tablets,  of  lime- wood,  14  ; mili- 
tary diplomas,  17,  18 ; wooden 
tablets,  18,  19 ; waxen  tablets, 

19,  23,  139,  167,  204,  208-210; 
special  uses,  19-23 ; price  of, 
at  Athens,  19  ; denominations, 
20 ; representations,  20,  21 ; 
materials,  22 ; late  use  of,  26  ; 
Greek,  23,  24;  Latin,  24-26; 
arrangement  of  writing  on,  25, 
26  ; vellum  tablets,  37. 

Tabulae,  tabellae,  writing  tablets, 

20. 

Tachygraphy,  82-S4 ; signs  used 
in  Greek  contractions,  91-96; 
in  Latin  contractions,  98,  101, 
102. 

Tallies  of  the  Exchequer,  19. 

Tax-receipts,  25,  133. 

rerpas,  rerpddtov,  a quire  of  four 
sheets,  62. 

revxos,  a literary  work,  55. 

Text:  arrangement,  64-67;  co- 
lumns, 64  ; paragraphs,  65 ; 
separation  of  words,  65,  67,  68 ; 
enlarged  letters,  65,  66 ; com- 
pression, 65 ; first  lines  of  divi- 
sions, 65 ; titles,  rubrics,  and 
colophons,  66 ; division  of 
words,  66,  67  ; running  titles, 
66  ; hyphen,  67  ; paragraphs, 
68  ; enlarged  letters,  69  ; punc- 
tuation, 69-71  ; accentuation, 
71-75;  marks  of  correction, 
etc.,  73,  74. 

Theodore,  St.,  MS.,  169. 

Theonas,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
his  advice  on  ornamentation  of 
MSS.,  39. 

Theophylactus,  MS.,  171. 

Theopompus,  stichometrical  re- 
ference by,  79. 

positions  of  marks  of  punc- 
tuation, 70. 

Tiles,  inscribed,  15,  211. 

Tilia , inner  bark  of  the  lime- 
tree,  13. 

Tironian  notes,  84,  98,  101,  102. 

Title,  58. 

Titulus,  a book-label,  39,  57. 
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Toga,  wrapper  of  a roll,  39. 
t Sfxosy  portion  of  a work,  55. 
r6voiy  accents,  72. 

Tours,  school  of  writing  at,  233, 
234. 

Treasury  circular,  on  papyrus, 
136. 

Triptycha , triplices,  TpiirTvxa,  a 
three-leaf  tablet,  20. 


U. 

Umbilicus,  the  central  stick  or 
knob  of  a roll,  56. 

Uncial  letters,  definition  of,  117. 

See  Pala30graphy. 

Urban  II.,  Pope,  bull  of,  296. 
“Uspensky  Psalter,*’  156. 

“ Utrecht  Psalter,”  64,  189. 


V. 

Valerius  Maximus,  MS.,  270. 

“ Vaticanus  ” codex,  150. 

Vellum  or  parchment:  its  tradi. 


tional  invention,  35  ; its  use 
and  value  at  Rome,  36,  37,  61 ; 
varieties,  38 ; ornamentation, 
38,  39 ; purple-staining,  39-42  ; 
gilding,  42  ; the  vellum  codex, 
60,  61. 

Venice,  lead  used  there  as  a 
writing  material,  17. 

Versus , a line  of  writing,  63,  80. 

Virgil,  MSS.,  185,  188,  189. 

Visigothic  numerals,  105;  writ- 
ing, 222,  226. 

Vitelliani , small  tablets,  21. 

Volumen,  a roll,  54. 

Voragine,  Jacobus  de,  MS.,  276. 


W. 

Wall-inscriptions.  See  Graffiti. 
Water-marks,  in  paper,  47. 
Waxen  tablets.  See  Tablets. 
Wessex,  character  of  writing  in, 
250,  251. 

Wills,  written  on  tablets,  21. 
Words,  separation  and  division 
of.  See  Text. 
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Settlement  in  India,  as  told  in  the  Government  Records  and  other 
Contemporary  Documents.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  Royal  8vo, 
15  s. 

India  Past  and  Present : Historical,  Social,  and  Political. 
By  James  Samuelson.  With  Map,  Woodcuts,  Views,  Portraits, 
etc.  8vo , 21  s. 
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India  Revisited.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  With  Thirty-two 

Full -page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo , 75.  6 d. 

English  Rule  and  Native  Opinion  in  India.  By  James 
Routledge.  8vo , 10s.  6d. 

Rajas  of  the  Punjab  : History  of  the  Principal  States  in  the 
Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Government. 
By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin.  Royal  8vo,  21s. 

Modern  India  and  the  Indians:  A Series  of  Impressions, 
Notes,  and  Essays.  By  Sir  M.  Monier-Wii  liams.  Fifth  Edition. 
Post  8vo , 145.  [Trubner’s  Oriental  Series. 

India.  By  Sir  John  Strachey.  With  Map.  8vo,  15 s. 

New  India ; or,  India  in  Transition.  By  H.  J.  S.  Cotton. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  45.  6d.  ; Cheap  Edition,  paper  covers,  15. 

Essays  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson. 
2 vols . Post  8vo , 285.  [Trubner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Mediaeval  Researches  from  Eastern  Asiatic  Sources : Frag- 
ments towards  the  Knowledge  of  the  Geography  and  History  of 
Central  and  Western  Asia  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  E.  Bretschneider.  With  Two  Maps.  2 vols. 
post  8vof  215.  [Trubner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Languages  of  India.  See  Works  on  Comparative  Philology, 

The  Science  of  Language,  etc. 

Indo-China,  Papers  relating  to.  Reprinted  from  Dal- 

rymple’s  Oriental  Repertory,  Asiatick  Researches,  and  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Post  8vo.  2 vols.  21  s.  ; Second 
Series,  2 vols.,  25 5.  [Trubner’s  Oriental  Series. 


WORKS  ON  ORIENTAL  BUDDHISM. 

Buddhist  Catechism ; or,  Outline  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 

Buddha  Gotama.  By  Subhadra  Bhikshu.  12^0,  25. 

Chinese  Buddhism,  Handbook  for  the  Student  of.  By  E.  J. 

ElTEL.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  185. 

Buddhism  in  Tibet.  By  Emil  Schlagintweit.  Illustrated 
by  Literary  Documents  and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With 
Twenty  Plates.  2 vols.  royal  8vo  and  folio,  £2,  25. 

Chinese  Buddhism : Sketches  Historical  and  Critical.  By 

J.  Edkins,  D.D.  Post  8vo , 185.  [Trubner’s  Oriental  Series. 
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Buddha  and  his  Doctrines : A Bibliographical  Essay.  By 

Otto  Kistner.  4 to,  2s.  6d. 

Buddha,  Popular  Life  of.  Containing  an  Answer  to  the 
Hibbert  Lectures  of  1881.  By  Arthur  Lillie.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

Life  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  Early  History  of  his  Order, 
derived  from  Tibetan  Works  in  the  Bkah-Hgyur  and  the  Bstan- 
Hgyur.  By  W.  W.  Rockhill.  Post  8vo , 10 s.  6 d. 

[Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Romantic  Legend  of  Sakya  Buddha,  from  the  Chinese 

Sanskrit.  By  S.  Beal.  Crown  8vo,  12 s. 

Buddhist  Scriptures,  Catena  of,  from  the  Chinese.  By  S. 

Beal.  8vo,  i 5 

Si-Yu-Ki:  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Chinese  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  (a.d.  629)  by  S.  Beal. 
With  Maps.  2 vols.  post  8vo,  24 s.  [Triibner’ s Oriental  Series. 

Hiuen-Tsiang,  Life  of.  By  the  Shamans  Hwui  Li  and 
Yen-Tsung,  with  an  Account  of  the  Works  of  I-Tsing.  By  S. 
Beal.  Post  8vo,  ioj.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Dhanunapada. — Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon,  commonly 
known  as  Dhammapada.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by  S.  Beal. 
Post  8vo , Js.  6d.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Udanavarga : A Collection  of  Verses  from  the  Buddhist 
Canon,  compiled  by  Dharmatrata,  and  translated  from  the 
Tibetan,  by  W.  W.  Rockhill.  Post  8vo , qs. 

[Triibner’ s Oriental  Series. 

Buddhism  in  Christendom ; or,  Jesus  the  Essene.  By  Arthur 
Lillie.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  155. 

The  Dathavansa:  or,  The  History  of  the  Tooth-Relic  of 
Gotama  Buddha.  Pali  Text  with  translation  by  Sir  Mutu  Coomara 
Swamy.  8vo,  ioj.  6 d.  English  Translation  only,  6s. 

Sutta  Nipata;  or,  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotama 
Buddha.  Translated  from  the  Original  Pali  by  Sir  M.  Coomara 
Swamy.  Crown  8vo , 6s. 

The  Jataka,  together  with  its  Commentary,  being  Tales  of 
the  Anterior  Birth  of  Gotama,  now  first  published  in  Pali.  By  V. 
Fausboll.  5 vols.  8vo,  2 8s.  each. 

Buddhist  Birth-Stories;  or,  Jataka  Tales,  the  Oldest  Col- 
lection of  Folk-Lore  extant ; Being  the  Jatakatthavannana,  trans- 
lated from  the  Pali  Text  of  V.  Fausboll,  by  T.  W.  Rhys-Davids. 
Vol.  I.,  Post  8vo,  18 s.  [Triibner’g  Oriental  Series. 
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Indian  Buddhism.  The  Indian  Religions;  or,  Results  of 

the  Mysterious  Buddhism,  by  Hargrave  Jennings.  8 vo,  ioj.  6d. 

Reports  of  the  Amaravati  and  Jaggayyapeta  Buddhist 

Stupas.  Containing  numerous  Collotype  and  other  Illustrations  of 
Buddhist  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  etc.,  in  South-Eastern  India  ; 
Facsimiles  of  Inscriptions,  etc.,  with  Descriptive  and  Explanatory 
Text ; together  with  Transcriptions,  Translations,  and  Elucidations 
of  the  Dhauli  and  Jaugada  Inscriptions  of  Asoka.  By  James 
Burgess*  Numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Royal  4/0,  half- bound, 
£a>  4*- 


WORKS  RELATING  TO  CHINA. 

Religion  in  China.  Containing  a Brief  Account  of  the  Three 
Religions  of  the  Chinese.  By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.  Third  Edition. 
Post  8vo , Js.  6d.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

%*  This  Work  is  also  issued  as  a Volume  of  the  Philosophical  Library. 

Chinese  Buddhism;  Sketches  Historical  and  Critical.  By 

J.  Edkins,  D.D.  Post  8vo,  i8^.  [Trtibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Chinese  Researches,  Chinese  Chronology  and  Cycles.  By 

T.  Fergusson.  Crown  8z >o,  ioj.  6d. 

Chinese  Language  and  Literature.  By  Professor  R.  K. 

Douglas.  Crown  8vo , 5*. 

Jenghiz  Khan,  Life  of.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  by 

Professor  R.  K.  Douglas.  Crown  8vo , 5.?. 

Confucius,  the  Great  Teacher.  By  Major-General  G.  G. 

Alexander.  Crown  8vo , 6s. 

Mencius. — The  Mind  of  Mencius;  or,  Political  Economy 
founded  upon  Moral  Philosophy.  A Systematic  Digest  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Chinese  Philosopher  Mencius.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Faber,  with  additional  Notes,  by  A.  B.  Hutchinson. 
Post  8vo>  ioj.  6 d.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Chinese  Classics.  Translated  into  English  by  James  Legge. 
Popular  Edition.  Crown  8 vo.  Vol.  I.  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Confucius.  Sixth  Edition , ioj.  6 d.  Vol.  II.  Works  of  Mencius, 
12 s.  Vol.  III.  She-King,  or  Book  of  Poetry,  12s. 

Chinese  Scrap-Book,  Leaves  from  my.  By  F.  H.  Balfour. 

Post  8vo,  Js.  6 d. 

Folk-Lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of  the  Aryan 

and  Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys.  8vo , ioj.  6d. 

Tsuni-llGoam,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Khoi-Khoi.  By  T. 
Hahn.  Post  8vot  7 s.  6d.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 
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Chinese  Characteristics.  By  Arthur  H.  Smith.  8vo , 7 s.  6d . 

Chinese  Philology  and  Languages.  See  Works  on  Com 
parattve  Philology,  The  Science  of  Language,  etc.,  and 
likewise  Catalogue  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Books,  New  and  Second- 
hand, sent  post  tree  for  3 d. 

WORKS  RELATING  TO  ISLAM. 

Tentative  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  History  of  Arabia 

and  its  Neighbours,  from  B.c  500,000  (?)  to  A.D.  679.  By  J.  W. 
Redhouse.  8vo>  paper , is. 

History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry,  illus- 
trated by  Specimens  in  the  Original  English  Paraphrase.  By  J.  W. 
Redhouse.  8 vo,  2 s.  6d. 

The  Mesnevi  (usually  known  as  the  Mesneviyi  Sherlf,  or 
Holy  Mesnevi)  of  Mevlana  (Our  Lord),  Jelalu’d-Din  Muhammed 
Er-Rumi.  Illustrated  by  a Selection  of  Characteristic  Anecdotes. 
Translated  by  J.  W.  Redhouse.  Post  8vo,  £ 1 , is. 

[Tiiibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Selections  from  the  Koran.  By  E.  W.  Lane.  New  Edition , 

with  Introduction  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole.  Post  8vo,  gs. 

[Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Comprehensive  Commentary  to  the  Quran.  By  E.  M. 

Wherry.  With  Sale’s  Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Additional 
Notes.  Post  8vo.  Vols.  I.  II.  and  III.,  12 s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  IV., 
10 s.  6 d.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Book  of  Kalilah  and  Dimnah.  Translated  from  Arabic  into 

Syriac,  with  Preface  and  Glossary  in  English,  by  W.  Wright.  8vo,  21  s. 

Islam ; or,  True  Christianity.  By  Ernest  de  Bunsen. 

Crown  8 vo,  5 s. 

The  Future  of  Islam.  By  W.  S.  Blunt.  Crown  8vo , 6s. 

Languages  of  Islam,  etc.  See  Works  on  Comparative 

Philology,  The  Science  of  Language,  etc. 

PERSIAN  LITERATURE,  Eto. 

The  Gulistan ; or,  Rose  Garden  of  Shekh  Mushliu’d-Din 
Sadi  of  Shiraz.  Translated  from  the  Atish  Kadah,  by  E.  B.  East- 
wick.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  10 s.  6d. 

[Triibner’s  Oriental  Series 

The  Vazir  of  Lankuran  ; A Persian  Play,  with  a Grammatical 
Introduction,  Translation,  Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  W.  H.  Hag- 
gard and  G.  Le  Strange.  Crown  8vo , ioj.  6 d. 

Oriental  Religions  and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Re- 

ligion. By  Samuel  Johnson.  Persia.  8vo,  i8j. 
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Yusuf  and  Zulaika;  A Poem  by  Jami.  Translated  from  the 
Persian  into  English  Verse  by  R.  T.  H.  Griffith.  Post  %vo,  8 s.  6d. 

[Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Persian  Language.  See  Works  on  Comparative  Philology, 
The  Science  of  Language,  etc. 

WORKS  RELATING  TO  JAPAN. 

The  Mikado's  Empire.  By  W.  E.  Griffis.  Book  I. 

History  of  Japan  from  B.C.  660  to  A.D.  1872.  Book  II.  Personal 
Experiences,  Observations,  and  Studies  in  Japan,  1870-1874.  Second 
Edition , Illustrated . 8vo,  20 s. 

Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese.  By  Basil  Chamberlain. 
Post  8 vo,  7s.  6 d.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Japanese  Fairy  World;  Stories  from  the  Wonder-Lore  of 
Japan.  By  W.  E.  Griffis.  With  Twelve  Plates.  Square  \6mo , 3 s.  6 d. 

Things  Japanese.  By  Basil  Chamberlain.  Cr.  Svo , 7*.  6d. 

Japanese  Language.  See  Works  on  Comparative  Philo- 
logy, The  Science  of  Language,  etc.,  and  likewise  Catalogue  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Books,  New  and  Second-hand,  sent  post  free 
on  receipt  of  3 d. 

JEWISH  HISTORY  AND  RELIGION, 

Talmudic  Miscellany;  or,  One  thousand  and  one  Extracts 
from  the  Talmud,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  Kabbalah.  By  T.  P.  Her- 
shon.  Post  8vo,  14 s.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Book  of  Nabathacan  Agriculture,  Age  and  Antiquity  of  the. 

By  Ernest  Renan.  Crown  8 vo9  3*.  6d. 

Maimonides’  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,  from  the  Original 

Text,  Annotated  by  H.  Friedlander.  3 vols . post  8 vo,  31J.  6d. 

[Philosophical  Library. 

Text  Book  of  Jewish  Religion.  Second  Edition , Revised. 

By  M.  Friedlander.  Crown  8vof  is.  6d. 

The  Jewish  Religion.  By  M.  Friedlander.  Cr.  8vo , 5^. 

Hebrew  Language.  See  Works  on  Comparative  Philo- 
logy, The  Science  of  Language,  etc. 

ARCH/EOLOGY,  ETC.,  OF  EGYPT  AND 
ASSYRIA. 

History  of  Esarhaddon  (Son  of  Sennacherib),  King  of 

Assyria,  B.C.  681-668.  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
in  the  British  Museum,  by  E.  A.  Budge.  Post  8 vo,  ioj.  6 d. 

[Trubner’s  Oriental  Series. 
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Archaic  Classics,  Assyrian  Texts.  Being  Extracts  from  the 
Annals  of  Shalmaneser  n. , Sennacherib,  and  Assur-Bani-Pal,  with 
Philological  Notes,  by  E.  A.  Budge.  Small  \to,  7 s.  6d. 

Egyptian  Religion,  History  of  the.  By  Professor  C.  P. 

Tielb.  Translated  by  J.  Ballingal.  Post  8vo>  7 j.  6d. 

[Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

WORKS  ON  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY, 
THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE, 
GRAMMARS,  LEXICONS,  Etc. 

Study  of  Language,  Introduction  to  the ; The  History  and 
Methods  of  Comparative  Philology  of  the  Indo-European  Languages. 
By  B.  Delbruck.  8 vo,  5*. 

Science  of  Language,  Introduction  to  the.  By  A.  H.  Sayce. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition . 2 vols.  crown  8vo,  9 s. 

The  Alphabet ; An  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Development 
of  Letters.  By  Canon  Isaac  Taylor.  2 vols.  8vo,  3 6s. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European,  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin  Languages.  By  August  Schleicher.  Translated  from 
the  Third  German  Edition  by  H.  Bendall.  8vo , 13s.  6d. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  or  South  Indian 
Family  of  Languages.  By  Bishop  R.  Caldwell.  Enlarged 
Edition.  8vo,  2 8s. 

Linguistic  Essays.  By  Carl  Abel.  Post  8vo , gs. 

[Triibner’ s Oriental  Series. 

Slavic  and  Latin  : Lectures  on  Comparative  Lexicography, 
by  Carl  Abel.  Post  8vo , 3s. 

Fortunes  of  Words,  The.  By  Federico  Garland  a.  Crown 

8 vo,  5 s. 

Philosophy  of  Words ; A Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Science  of  Language.  By  Federico  Garlanda.  Crown  8vo , 5^. 

Language,  Life  and  Growth  of.  By  Professor  W.  D. 

Whitney.  Fifth  Edition . Crown  8vo , 5*.  [I.  S.  S. 

Language  and  the  Study  of  Language.  By  Professor  W. 

D.  Whitney.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  ioj.  6d. 

Language  and  its  Study;  with  Especial  Reference  to  the 
Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  By  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney. 
Edited  by  R.  Morris.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vof  55. 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  Abridged  Grammar  of  the  Lan- 

guages of  the.  By  George  Bertin.  Crown  8 vo,  5 s. 
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Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.  By  R.  Cust.  Post  8 vo. 
First  Series,  ioj.  6d.  ; Second  Series,  with  Six  Maps,  2 is.  Third 
Series , 215.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Indo-Germanic  Languages,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the. 

By  Karl  Brugmann.  2 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  18 s.;  Vol.  II.  i6j. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages 

of  India ; Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Oriya,  and 
Bengali.  By  John  Beames.  3 vo/s.  8vo,  i6r.  each . 

Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.  By  R.  Cust.  With 
Two  Language  Maps.  Post  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

[Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Urdu. — Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language. 

By  John  Dowson.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vof  10 s.  6d. 

Hindustani  Exercise  Book  : Passages  and  Extracts  for  trans- 

lation into  Hindustani.  By  John  Dowson.  Crown  8vof  2 s.  6d. 

English-Hindustani  and  Hindustanl-English  Dictionary.  By 

T.  Craven.  Second  Edition  Revised  and  Enlarged.  i8mo,  4s.  6d. 

Pali  Language,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the.  By  E.  Muller. 

Crown  8vOj  7 s.  6 d. 

Pali-English  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents.  By  R.  C. 

Childers.  Imperial  8vo,  ^3,  3 j. 

Panjabi  Language,  Simplified  Grammar  and  Reading  Book 

of  the.  By  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall.  Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 

Suahili  Language,  Dictionary  of  the.  By  L.  Krapf.  8vo, 

80s. 

Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha  Grammar,  Elements  of.  Compiled 
for  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.  By  J.  R.  Ballantyne. 
Second  Edition . Crown  8vof  5 s. 

Sanskrit  Grammar,  First  Lessons  in.  By  J.  R.  Ballantyne. 

Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  3 s.  6d. 

Compendious  Sanskrit  Grammar,  with  a Brief  Sketch  of 
Scenic  Prakrit.  By  H.  Edgren.  Crown  8vo , ioj.  6d. 

Sanskrit  Language,  Grammar  of  the,  for  the  use  of  Early 
Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo, 
I os.  6 d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuchi, 
with  the  Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha.  By  E.  B.  Cowell. 
8vof  145. 

Sanskrit  Literature : Essays,  Analytical,  Critical,  and  Philo- 
logical, on  Subjects  connected  with  Sanskrit  Literature.  By  H.  H. 
Wilson.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.  3 vols. 
£$>  5'- 
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Sanskrit  Grammar,  including  both  the  Classical  Language 
and  the  Older  Dialects  of  Veda  and  Brahmana.  By  Professor  W. 
D.  Whitney.  Second  Edition . 8vo,  12 s. 

Chinese  Language,  Syllabic  Dictionary  of  the.  Arranged 

according  to  the  Wu-Fang  Yuen  Yin.  With  the  pronunciation  of  the 
characters  as  heard  in  Pekin,  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai.  By 
S.  Wells  Williams.  4 to,  £2,  15 s. 

Tibetan  Grammar.  By  H.  A.  Jaschke.  Prepared  by  Dr.  H. 

Wenzel.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5 s. 

Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn. 

Second  Edition.  Imperial  8vo , half-roan . Published  at  £8, 
reduced  to  1 8s. 

Japanese-English  and  English-Japanese  Dictionary.  By  J. 

C.  Hepburn.  Fourth  Edition , royal  8vo,  half-morocco , cloth  sides , 
30L  Third  or  Pocket  Edition , square  l6mo,  14 s. 

Chinese- Japanese  Words  in  the  Japanese  Language,  Dic- 
tionary of.  By  J.  H.  Gubbins.  Part  I.  (A  to  J),  Part  II.  (K  to  R). 
Crown  8vo , 7 s.  6d.  eack  part . 

Japanese  Grammar,  Simplified.  By  Basil  Chamberlain. 

Crown  8 vo9  5 s. 

Japanese  Reader,  Romanised.  Consisting  of  Japanese  Anec- 
dotes and  Maxims.  With  English  Translations  and  Notes.  By 
Basil  Chamberlain.  12 mo,  6s. 

Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic.  By  Francis  William  New- 
man. Post  8 vo,  6s. 

Modern  Arabic,  Dictionary  of  (Anglo-Arabic  and  Arabo- 
English).  By  F.  W.  Newman.  2 vols.  crown  8vo , £1,  is. 

Arabic-English  Dictionary.  Comprising  about  120,000  Arabic 
words,  with  English  Index  of  about  50,000  words.  By  H.  A. 
Salmone.  2 vols.  post  8vo , 36*. 

Introduction  to  the  Arabic  of  Morocco.  English-Arabic 
Vocabulary,  Grammar,  Notes,  etc.  By  J.  E.  Budgett  Meakin. 
Fcap.  8 voy  6s. 

Ottoman  Turkish,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the.  By  J.  W. 

Redhouse.  Crown  8vo , iol  6 d. 

Turkish  Vade-Mecum  of  Ottoman  Colloquial  Language. 

English-Turkish  and  Turkish -English.  The  whole  in  English  char- 
acters, the  pronunciation  being  fully  indicated.  By  J.  W.  Redhouse. 
Third  Edition.  32 mo,  6s. 

Grammar  of  the  Khassi  Language.  By  H.  Roberts. 

Crown  8vo , iol  6 d. 

A Simplified  Grammar  of  the  Gujarati  Language,  together 
with  a short  Reading  Book  and  Vocabulary.  By  the  Rev.  W.  St. 
Clair  Tisdall.  Crown  8vof  10 s.  6d. 
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Persian  for  Travellers.  By  Alexander  Finn.  Oblong, 
32 mo,  5 s. 

Persian-English  Dictionary.  By  E.  H.  Palmer.  Second 
Edition . ' Royal  \6mo , iol  6d. 

Persian  Grammars, — Simplified  Grammar  of  Hindustani, 

Persian,  and  Arabic.  By  E.  H.  Palmer.  Second  Edition . Crown 
8vo>  5 s. 

English-Persian  Dictionary,  with  Simplified  Grammar  of  the 
Persian  Language.  By  E.  H.  Palmer.  Royal  i6mo , iol  6d. 

Bantu. — A Language  Study  based  on  Bantu.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Laws  of  Root-Formation.  By  F.  W.  Kolbe.  8vo,  6s. 

Malagasy  Language,  Concise  Grammar  of  the.  By  G.  YV. 

Parker.  Crown  8vo , 5s. 

Samoan  Language,  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the.  By 

George  Pratt.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo , 1 8s. 

Modern  Greek,  Guide  to.  By  E.  M.  Geldart.  Post  8vo, 
7 s.  6d.  Key,  2^.  6d. 

Modern  Greek,  Simplified  Grammar  of.  By  E.  M.  Geldart. 
Crown  8vo , 2 s.  6d. 

Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek-English  and  English  Modern 

Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos.  2 vols . 8vo,  2 Js. 

Basque  Grammar,  Outlines  of.  By  YV.  Van  Eys.  Crown 

8vo , 3*.  6d. 

Romany. —English  Gipsies  and  their  Language.  By  C.  G. 

Leland.  Second  Edition . Crown  8vo , Js.  6 d. 

Grammaire  Albanaise,  a Tusage  de  ceux  qui  desirent  ap- 
prendre  cette  langue  sans  l’aide  d’un  maitre.  Par  P.  W.  Crown 
8vo , Js.  6d '. 

Hungarian  Language,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the.  By  I. 

Singer.  Crown  8vo , 4 j.  6d . 

Roumanian  Language,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the.  By  R. 

Torceanu.  Crown  8vo , 5s. 

Simplified  Serbian  Grammar.  By  YV.  R.  Morfill.  Crown 
8 vo9  4 s.  6d. 

A Progressive  Grammar  of  Common  Tamil.  By  Rev.  A.  H 
Arden.  8vo , 5*. 
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Comparative  Grammar  of  the  South  African  Bantu  Languages, 

comprising  those  of  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  the  Zambezi,  Kafirland, 
Benguela,  Angola,  The  Congo,  The  Ogowe,  The  Cameroons,  the 
Lake  Region,  etc.  By  J.  Torrend.  Super-royal  8vo , 2$s. 

A Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  Sinhalese  Language.  By 

Abraham  Mendis  Gunasikara.  8vo , 12s.  6d. 

Polish  Language,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the.  By  W.  R. 

Morfill.  Crown  8vo , 35.  6d. 

Russian,  How  to  Learn  ; A Manual  for  Students,  based 
upon  the  Ollendorff  an  system.  By  Henry  Riola.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo , 12 s.  Key,  5 s. 

Russian  Reader,  with  Vocabulary,  by  Henry  Riola.  Crown 
8vo,  ioj.  6d. 

Spanish  Language,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the.  By  W.  F. 

Harvey.  Crown  8vo , 35.  6d. 

Spanish  Teacher,  and  Colloquial  Phrase-Book.  By  F.  Butler. 
1 8mo,  half -roan,  2 s.  6d. 

Spanish  and  English  Languages,  Dictionary  of  the,  for  the 

use  of  young  Learners  and  Travellers.  By  M.  DE  la  Cadena 
Velasquez.  Crown  8vo , 6s. 

Spanish  and  English  Languages,  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 

the.  By  Velasquez.  Royal  8vo,  £\,  4s. 

Spanish  Reader,  New.  By  Velasquez.  Containing  Pas- 
sages from  the  most  approved  authors.  With  Vocabulary.  Post 
8vo , 6s. 

Spanish  Conversation,  Introduction  to.  By  Velasquez. 
12  mo,  2 s.  6d. 

Spanish  Language,  New  Method  to  Read,  Write,  and 

Speak  the  Spanish  Language.  Adapted  to  Ollendorff’s  system.  By 
Velasquez  and  Simonne.  Revised  Edition.  Post  8vo , 6.r.  Key,  4 s. 

Portuguese  and  English,  Grammar  of.  Adapted  to  Ollen- 
dorff’s system.  By  A.  J.  D.  D’Orsey.  Fourth  Edition.  12 mo, 
7s. 

Colloquial  Portuguese  ; or,  The  Words  and  Phrases  of  Every- 
day Life.  By  A.  J.  D.  D’Orsey.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3 s.  6d. 

Portuguese  and  English  Languages,  Pocket  Dictionary  of 

the.  By  Vieyra.  2 vols.  post  8 vo,  iol 
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Metodo  para  apprender  a Leer,  escribir  y hablar  el  Ingles 
segun  el  sistema  de  Ollendorff.  By  Carreno.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
Key,  3*. 

Italian  Conversation,  Manual  of.  By  John  Millhouse. 

18 mo,  2 s. 

English  and  Italian  Dictionary.  By  John  Millhouse. 

2 vo Is.  Svo , I2S. 

L’Eco  Italiano : A Guide  to  Italian  Conversation.  By  E. 
Camerini.  With  Vocabulary.  12 mo,  45.  6d. 

Italian,  Method  of  Learning.  By  F.  Ahn.  12^,  35*.  6d. 

German  Language,  Grammar  of  the.  By  F.  Ahn.  Crown 
Svo,  35.  6d. 

German  Language,  Method  of  Learning  German.  By  F. 

Ahn.  12 mo,  3 s.  Key,  Sd. 

German  and  English  Conversations ; or,  Vade  Mecum  for 

English  Travellers.  By  F.  Ahn.  12;^,  is.  6d. 

German  Header,  Graduated : A Selection  from  the  most 
Popular  Writers.  With  a Vocabulary.  By  F.  Otto  Frcembling, 
Tenth  Edition.  12 mo,  35.  6 d. 

German. — Graduated  Exercises  for  Translation  into  German: 

Extracts  from  the  best  English  authors.  With  Idiomatic  Notes.  By 
F.  O.  Frcembling.  Crown  8vo,  43-.  6d.  Without  Notes,  4 s. 

Dutch  Language,  Grammar  of  the.  By  F.  Ahn.  12 mo, 

3s-  6d. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch ; A Dialect  of  South  Germany,  with  an 

Infusion  of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman.  Svo,  3 s.  6d. 

French  Language,  Grammar  of  the.  By  H.  Van  Laun. 

Crown  Svo.  Accidence  and  Syntax,  4 s.  ; Exercises,  33-.  6d. 

French  Grammar,  Practical.  By  M.  de  Larmoyer.  Part 
I.  Crown  Svo,  35.  6d.  Part  II.  Syntax.  Crown  Svo,  3 s.  6d. 

French  Grammar,  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public 

Instruction.  By  A.  Roche.  Crown  Svo,  35. 

French  Translation.  Prose  and  Poetry,  from  English 
Authors,  for  reading,  composition,  and  translation.  By  A.  Roche. 
Second  Edition.  . Fcap.  Svo,  2 s.  6 d. 

French  Translation,  Materials  for  translating  English  into 

French.  By  L.  Le-Brun.  Sevetith  Edition.  Post  Svo,  4 s.  6d. 
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French,  Method  of  Learning.  First  and  Second  Courses.  By 
F.  Ahn.  i 2moy  3-y.  Separately,  I*.  6d.  each . 

French,  Method  of  Learning.  Third  Course.  By  F.  Ahn. 

12  mo,  is.  6 d. 

French.  Modern  French  Reader.  By  Ch.  Cassal  and 

Theodore  Karcher. 

Junior  Course.  Tenth  Edition,  Crown  8voy  2 s.  6d. 

Senior  Course.  Third  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  4 s. 

Senior  Course  and  Glossary  in  1 vol.  Crown  8 voy  6s. 

Little  French  Reader:  Extracted  from  the  ‘Modern  French 
Reader.’  Third  Edition . Crown  8vo,  2 s. 

Glossary  of  Idioms,  Gallicisms,  and  other  difficulties  con- 
tained in  the  Senior  Course  of  the  * Modern  French  Reader.’ 
By  Charles  Cassal.  Crown  8voy  2 s.  6d. 

Questionnaire  Frangais : Questions  on  French  Grammar, 
Idiomatic  Difficulties,  and  Military  Expressions.  By  Th.  Karcher. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo , 4*.  6d.  Interleaved  with  writing 
paper,  5 s.  6d. 

Improved  Dictionary,  English-French  and  French-English. 

By  E.  Weller.  Royal  8 vo,  7 s.  6d. 

French-English  and  English-French  Pocket  Dictionary.  By 

Nugent.  2^moy  3*. 

French  and  English  Dictionary  for  the  Pocket,  containing 
the  French-English  and  English-French  divisions  on  the  same  page  ; 
conjugating  all  the  verbs ; distinguishing  the  genders  by  different 
types ; giving  numerous  aids  to  pronunciation,  etc.  By  John 
Bellows.  Second  Edition . yimoy  morocco  tucky  12 s.  6d.  ; roany 
ioj.  6 d. 

French  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  University  of  London. 
By  P.  H.  Brette  and  F.  Thomas.  Part  I.  Matriculation  and 
the  General  Examination  for  Women.  Crown  8vo,  3 s.  6d.  Key,  3s. 
Part  II.  First  B.A.  Examinations  for  Honours  and  D.  Litt.  Ex- 
aminations. Crown  8voy  7s. 

Metodo  para  apprender  a Leer,  escribir,  y hablar  el  Frances, 

segun  el  verdadero  sistema  de  Ollendorff.  By  Simonne.  Crozvn 
8voy  6s.  Key,  3s.  6d. 

Danish  Language,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the.  By  E.  C. 

Otte.  Crown  8voy  2 s.  6d. 

Danish  Language,  Guide  to  the.  By  Maria  Bojesen. 
12  moy  5 s. 
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English-Danish  Dictionary.  By  S.  Rosing.  Crown  Svo , 

8 j.  6 d. 

Dano-Norwegian  Grammar : A Manual  for  Students  of 

Danish,  based  on  the  Ollendorffian  system.  By  E.  C.  Otte. 
Third  Edition . Crown  Svo,  Js.  6 d.  Key,  $s. 

Swedish  Language,  Simplified  Grammar  of  the.  By  E.  C. 

Otte.  Crown  Svo , 2s.  6 d. 

Norwegian  Grammar,  with  a Glossary  for  Tourists.  By  M. 
Smith  and  H.  Horneman.  Post  8 vo,  2 s. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  F.  Ahn.  12 mo,  3*. 

Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners  on  Aim’s  System.  By  W. 

Ihne.  i2mo , 3^. 

Anglo-Saxon. — Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  By 

Erasmus  Rask.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  B.  Thorpe. 
Third  Edition . Post  8z to,  5-r.  6d. 

Study  of  Words,  On  the.  By  Archbishop  Trench. 

Twentieth  Edition , Revised.  Reap.  Svo,  5*. 

English  Past  and  Present.  By  Archbishop  Trench. 

Thirteenth  Edition , Revised  and  Improved.  Fcap . Svo,  55. 

English  Grammar,  Essentials  of.  By  Professor  W.  D. 

Whitney.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo , 3^.  6 d. 

English  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  H.  C.  Bowen.  Fcap. 

SVO,  IS. 

Studies  in  English,  for  the  use  of  Modern  Schools.  By  H. 
C.  Bowen.  Tenth  Thousand.  Small  crown  Svo,  is.  6d. 

English  Etymology,  Dictionary  of.  By  H.  Wedgwood. 

Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Svo , £ 1 , is. 

Contested  Etymologies  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat.  By  H.  Wedgwood.  Crown  Svo , 5.?. 

Vest-Pocket  Lexicon : An  English  Dictionary  of  all  except 
familiar  words,  including  the  principal  scientific  and  technical  terms. 
By  Jabez  Jenkins.  64 mo,  roan , is.  6d.  ; cloth,  i^. 

Glossary  of  Terms  and  Phrases.  Edited  by  H.  Percy 

Smith  and  Others.  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  Svo,  3 s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and  American 

Authors,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  S.  A.  Allibone.  3 vols.  royal  Svo,  £5,  8s.  Supple- 
ment, 2 vols,  royal  Svo  (1891),  ^3,  31. 
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Select  Glossary  of  English  Words  used  formerly  in  Senses 

Different  from  the  Present.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Seventh 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Fcap.  8 vo,  5 s. 

Welsh  Philology,  Lectures  on.  By  John  Rhys.  Second 

Edition . Crown  8vo,  15 s. 

Americanisms,  Dictionary  of : A Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  J.  R.  Bartlett. 
Fourth  Edition , 8vo,  21  s. 

Volapuk,  Handbook  of : the  International  Language.  By  C. 

E.  Sprague.  Second  Edition . Crown  8vo , 5 s. 


WORKS  ON  THEOLOGY,  BIBLICAL 
EXEGESIS,  AND  DEVOTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The  (Old  Testament  Series).  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  D.D.  Super  Royal  8vo.  The  Homilies  and  Homiletics  by 
various  Writers. 

Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  D.D.  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D. 
Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  Cotterill, 
D.D.  and  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  D.D.  Ninth  Edition . 15^. 

Exodus.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  Fourth  Edition . 2 vols . 

9 s.  each. 

Leviticus.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Meyrick.  Introductions  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Collins,  Rev.  Professor  A.  Cave.  Fourth  Edition. 

15  s. 

Numbers.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham.  Introduction  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Whitelaw,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  15*. 

Deuteronomy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition. 

15^ 

Joshua.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Plummer,  D.D.  Sixth  Edition.  12s.  6d. 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Rev.  J. 

Morison,  D.D.  Fifth  Edition.  10 s.  6d. 

I.  and  II.  Samuel.  By  the  Very  Rev.  R.  P.  Smith,  D.D.  Seventh 

Edition.  2 vols.  15J.  each. 

I.  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hammond.  Fifth  Edition.  15*. 

II.  Kings.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Rawlinson.  i 5 s. 

I.  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Barker.  Second  Edition.  15 s. 

II.  Chronicles.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Barker.  155. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The — Continued . 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson. 
Seventh  Edition.  12 s.  6 d. 

Isaiah.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson.  Second  Edition . 2 vols. 
153.  each. 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  I.).  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.  Third  Edition. 

155. 

Jeremiah  (Vol.  II.)  and  Lamentations.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.  Third  Edition.  155. 

Hosea  and  Joel.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  J.  J.  Given,  D.D.  155. 

Job.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson.  21  s. 

Proverbs.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Deane  and  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Taylor- 
Taswell.  15J. 

Ezekiel  (Vol.  I.).  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.  Intro* 
duction  by  the  Rev.  T.  Whitelaw,  D.D.  12 s.  6 d. 

Ezekiel  (Vol.  II.)  By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.,andthe 
Rev.  J.  Whitelaw,  D.D.  125.  6 d. 

Pulpit  Commentary,  The  (New  Testament  Series).  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Exell. 

St.  Mark.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D. 
Sixth  Edition . 2 vols.  10 s.  6 d.  each. 

St.  Luke.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence.  2 vols,  io^.  6d. 
each . 

St.  John.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.  Third 
Edition.  2 vols.  15^.  each . 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  ioj.  6d.  each . 

Romans.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Barmby.  15*. 

I.  Corinthians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.  Fourth 

Edition . 1 5^. 

II.  Corinthians  and  Galatians.  By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Prebendary  E.  Huxtable.  Second  Edition.  2 is. 

Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  G. 
Blaikie,  D.D.,  Rev.  B.  C.  Caffin,  and  Rev.  G.  G.  Findlay. 
Third  Edition.  21  s. 

Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Rev.  Dr.  Gloag,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Eales. 
Second  Edition.  15^. 
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Pulpit  Commentary,  The — Continued. 

Hebrews  and  James.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Barmby,  D.D.  and  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary E.  C.  S.  Gibson.  Third  Edition.  155. 

Peter,  John,  and  Jude.  By  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Caffin,  Rev.  A.  Plummer, 
D.D.  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  S almond,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  15J. 

Revelation.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T.  Randall.  Exposition  by 
the  Rev.  T Randall,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  T.  Plummer,  D.D., 
and  A.  T.  Bott.  Second  Edition . 1 5 s. 

Imitation  of  Christ.  By  Thomas  k Kempis.  Revised 

Translation.  Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library),  Vellum , *]s.  6d.  ; 
Parchment  or  cloth , 6s.  Red  Line  Edition.  Fcap . 8vo , 2 s.  6d. 
Cabinet  Edition , Small  8voy  is.  6 d.  ; Cloth  limp , is.  Miniature 
Edition,  32 mo,  with  Red  Lines , is.  6d.  ; without  Red  Lines , is. 

De  Imitatione  Christi.  Latin  and  English.  Crown  8vo, 

Js.  6d. 

Seeds  and  Sheaves : Thoughts  for  Incurables.  By  Lady 
Lovat.  Crown  8voy  5 s. 

Pascal's  Thoughts.  Translated  by  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Fcap. 
8vo,  Parchment , 12 s.  New  Edition , Crown  8voy  6s. 

Catholic  Dictionary,  containing  some  Account  of  the  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  Rites,  Ceremonies,  Councils,  and  Religious  Orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Edited  by  Thomas  Arnold.  Fourth  Edition. 
8vo , 2 is. 

Manual  of  Catholic  Theology,  based  on  Scheeben’s  ‘ Dog- 
matic By  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Scannell  and  Joseph  Wilhelm, 
D.D.  2 vo Is.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  15J. 

What  are  the  Catholic  Claims  ? By  Austin  Richardson. 
Introducw_  by  Rev.  Luke  Rivington.  Crown  8voy  35.  6d. 

Authority ; or,  a Plain  Reason  for  Joining  t£e  Church  of 
Rome.  By  Rev.  Luke  Rivington.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
3 s.  6d. 

Dependence;  or,  The  Insecurity  of  the  Anglican  Position. 

By  Rev.  Luke  Rivington.  Crown  8vo , 5*. 

Towards  Evening  : Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Cardinal 
Manning.  Foiirth  Edition , with  Facsimile.  i6mo,  2 s. 

Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  The. 

Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library),  Vellum , *]s.  6dy  Parch?7ient  or 
clothf  6s. 

Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Father  Didon,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominic.  2 vols.  8voy  2 is. 
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Supernatural  in  Nature,  The.  A Verification  by  the  Free 
use  of  Science.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Reynolds.  Third  Edition , revised 
and  enlarged . 8zw,  14 s. 

Mystery  of  the  Universe  Our  Common  Faith.  By  Rev.  J.  W. 

Reynolds.  8vo,  14s. 

Mystery  of  Miracles.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Reynolds.  Third 

Edition , enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

World  to  Come,  The.  Immortality  a Physical  Fact.  By  Rev. 

J.  W.  Reynolds.  Crown  8vof  6s. 

The  Origin  and  Religious  Contents  of  the  Psalter.  The 

Bampton  Lectures,  1889.  By  Canon  T.  K.  Cheyne.  8vo,  i 6s. 

Isaiah,  The  Prophecies  of.  By  Canon  Cheyne.  With  Notes 

and  Dissertations.  Fifth  Edition.  2 vols . 8vo,  25 s. 

Job  and  Solomon ; or,  The  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Canon  Cheyne.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  ; or,  the  Praises  of  Israel,  with  Com- 

mentary. By  Canon  Cheyne.  8vo,  i6l 

The  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Canon  Cheyne.  Elzevir  Zvo 

(Parchment  Library),  Vellum , *js.  6d. ; Parchment  or  cloth , 6s. 

Parables  of  our  Lord,  Notes  on  the.  By  Archbishop  Trench. 

8vo,  1 2s.  Cheap  Edition.  Fifty -sixth  Thousand.  *]s.  6d. 

Miracles  of  our  Lord,  Notes  on  the.  By  Archbishop  Trench. 

8vo,  12 s.  Cheap  Edition.  Forty -eighth  Thousand.  *js.  6d. 

Brief  Thoughts  and  Meditations  on  some  Passages  in  Holy 

Scripture.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Third  Edition . Crown  8vo , 
3 s.  6d. 

Apocalypse  ? Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 

Churches  of  Asia.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Fourth  Edition , 
revised.  8vof  8s.  6d. 

New  Testament,  On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the.  By 

Archbishop  Trench.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  7 s. 

Studies  in  the  Gospels.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Fifth 

Edition , revised.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Archbishop  Trench. 

Tenth  Edition , enlarged.  8vo,  12 s. 

Sermons,  New  and  Old.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Crown 
8 vo,  6s. 
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Shipwrecks,  of  Faith  : Three  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Fcap . 8vo, 
2s.  6 d. 

Westminster  and  other  Sermons.  By  Archbishop  Trench. 

Crown  8 vo9  6s. 

Genesis,  Notes  on.  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  New  and 

Cheaper  Edition.  Small  8vo,  3 s.  6 d. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Expository  Lectures. 

By  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  New  Edition . Small  8 vo9  55. 

Lectures  and  Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.  By 

Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  New  Edition.  Small  8vof  $s. 

Sermons.  By  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson.  Five  Series.  Small 

8vo , 35.  6d.  each. 

%*  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  mounted  for 
framing,  2 s.  6d. 

Great  Question,  The,  and  other  Sermons.  By  William 
Alexander,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Derry.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Apostles’  Creed,  The.  Sermons  by  Rev.  Robert  Eyton. 

Croivn  8 vo,  3 s.  6 d. 

True  Life,  The,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Robert  Eyton. 

Crown  8 vo,  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer:  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Robert  Eyton. 

Crown  8vo,  3 j.  6 d. 

Tremadoc  Sermons  : Chiefly  on  the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Un- 
seen World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity.  By  Rev.  H.  N.  Grimley. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Prayer  of  Humanity,  The.  Sermons  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

By  Rev.  H.  N.  Grimley.  Crown  8vo , 3^.  6 d. 

Temple  of  Humanity,  The,  and  other  Sermons.  By  Rev. 

H.  N.  Grimley.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Sermons  for  the  Church’s  Seasons  from  Advent  to  Trinity, 

selected  from  the  published  Sermons  of  the  late  Edward  Bouverie 
Pusey,  D.D.  Crown  8vo , $s. 

Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions,  Sermons  on.  By 
George  Dawson.  Edited  by  his  Wife.  Fifth  Edition.  Small  8vo , 
3 bd. 

Daily  Life  and  Duty,  Sermons  on.  By  George  Dawson. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.  Fifth  Edition.  Small  8vo , 3^.  6d. 
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Authentic  Gospel,  The,  and  other  Sermons.  By  George 
Dawson.  Edited  by  George  St.  Clair.  Fourth  Edition . Small 
Svo , 3 s.  6 d. 

Every-Day  Counsels.  By  George  Dawson.  Edited  by 
George  St.  Clair.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Prayers.  By  George  Dawson.  First  Series.  Edited  by 

his  Wife.  Tenth  Edition,  Small  Svo,  3^.  6 d.  Second  Series.  Edited 
by  George  St.  Clair.  Small  Svo,  35.  6 d. 

Book  of  Job,  Commentary  on  the.  By  Samuel  Cox,  D.D. 

With  a Translation.  Second  Edition.  8 vo,  15J. 

Balaam  : An  Exposition  and  a Study.  By  Samuel  Cox, 
D.D.  Crown  Svo,  5l 

Miracles : An  Argument  and  a Challenge.  By  Samuel  Cox, 
D.D.  Crown  Svo,  2 s.  6d. 

Salvator  Mundi;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  Men?  By 

Samuel  Cox,  D.D.  Twelfth  Edition . Crown  Svo,  2 s.  6 d. 

Larger  Hope,  The.  A Sequel  to  4 Salvator  Mundi.1  Second 

Edition . 16 mo,  is. 

Genesis  of  Evil,  and  other  Sermons,  mainly  Expository.  By 

Samuel  Cox,  D.D.  Fourth  Edition . Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Formation  of  the  Gospels.  By  F.  P.  Badham.  Crown  Svo. 

2s.  6 d. 

Present  Day  Counsels.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Paige  Cox.  Crown 
Svo,  5 s. 

The  Bible  True  from  the  Beginning : A Commentary  on  all 

those  portions  of  Scripture  that  are  most  questioned  and  assailed. 
By  Edward  Gough.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  Svo.  i6j.  each. 

Larger  Hope,  Our  Catholic  Inheritance  in  the.  By  Alfred 
Gurney.  Crown  Svo,  is.  6 d. 

Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Frederica  Rowan.  Published  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Gracious  Permission.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Meditations  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Frederica  Rowan.  Published  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Gracious  Permission.  Crown  Svo , 6s. 

Higher  Life,  The  : Its  Reality,  Experience,  and  Destiny.  By 

Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  51. 
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Doctrine  of  Annihilation  in  the  Light  of  the  Gospel  of  Love. 

By  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown.  Fourth  Edition . Crown  Svo, 

2s,  6d. 

Christ  in  Modern  Life.  By  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

Seventeenth  Edition,  Crown  Svo,  55. 

Christian  Life,  The  Spirit  of  the.  By  Rev.  Stopford  A. 

Brooke.  Fourth  Edition,  Crown  Svo , 5 s. 

Fight  of  Faith,  The  : Sermons  preached  on  various  occasions, 

by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  Sixth  Edition,  Crown  Svo , $s. 

Sermons.  Two  Series.  By  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 
Thirteenth  Edition.  Crown  Svo , 5 .s',  each. ' 

Theology  in  the  English  Poets — Cowper,  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Burns.  By  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  Sixth  Edition. 
Post  SvOy  5 s. 

Current  Coin.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Materialism — The 

Devil — Crime  — Drunkenness  — Pauperism  — Emotion — Recreation 
— The  Sabbath.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5 s. 

Arrows  in  the  Air.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Fifth  Edition . 
Crown  Svo,  5 s. 

Speech  in  Season.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Sixth  Edition . 

Crown  Svo,  $s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Fourteetith 

Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5^ 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers.  By  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  New 

Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Death — and  Afterwards.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Reprinted 

from  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  August  1885,  with  Supplement. 
Ninth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  is.  6d.  Paper,  is. 

Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion.  By  Theodore 

Parker.  People's  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2 s.  ; is.  6d. 

Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty- 

Eighth  Congregational  Society  at  Boston,  U.S.  14  vols. , Svo,  6s. 
each. 

Vol.  I.— Discourse  on  matters  pertaining  to  Religion.  II.  Ten  Ser- 
mons and  Prayers.  III.  Discourses  on  Theology.  IV.  Discourses 
on  Politics.  V.  and  VI.  Discourses  on  Slavery.  VII.  Discourses 
on  Social  Science.  VIII.  Miscellaneous  Discourses.  IX.  and  X. 
Critical  Writings.  XI.  Sermons  on  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Popular 
Theology.  XII.  Autobiographical  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  XIII. 
Historic  Americans.  XIV.  Lessons  from  the  World  of  Matter  and 
the  World  of  Man. 
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Jesus,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.  By  A Layman.  Third 

Editio7i.  Crown  8z >0,  5«f.  Also  in  Two  Parts , 2 s.  6d.  each . 

Hebrew  Theism.  By  Francis  William  Newman.  Royal 
8vot  4 s.  6d. 

Christian  Policy  of  Life,  The.  A Book  for  Young  Men  of 
Business.  By  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown.  Third  Edition . Crown 
8vo,  3 s.  6d. 

Evolution  and  Scripture.  With  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Scriptures  and  Inspiration.  By  Arthur  Holborow.  Crown 
8vo , 6s. 

Supernatural  Revelation ; An  Essay  concerning  the  Basis  of 
the  Christian  Faith.  By  C.  M.  Mead,  D.D.  Royal  8vo , 145. 

Holy  Eucharist  in  Great  Britain,  History  of  the.  By  Rev. 
T.  E.  Bridgett.  2 vo Is.  8vo , i8j. 

Science  and  the  Faith : Essays  on  Apologetic  Subjects.  By 

Aubrey  L.  Moore.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Church  Histories.  See  General  and  European  History. 

WORKS  ON  SPECULATIVE  THEOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION. 

Spinoza’s  Philosophy.  Ethic  Demonstrated  in  Geometrical 

Order  and  Divided  into  Five  Parts,  which  treat — (1)  Of  God;  (2) 
Of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Mind;  (3)  Of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of 
the  Affects  ; (4)  Of  Human  Bondage,  or  of  the  Strength  of  the  Affects  ; 
(5)  Of  the  Power  of  the  Intellect,  or  of  Human  Liberty.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Spinoza,  by  W.  Hale  White.  Post  8vo , ioj.  6d. 

[Philosophical  Library. 

Leopardi’s  Philosophy.  Essays  and  Dialogues  of  Leopardi. 

Translated  by  Charles  Edwardes,  with  Biographical  Sketch.  Post 
8vo,  Js.  6 d.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Schopenhauer’s  Philosophy.  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea. 

From  the  German  of  Schopenhauer.  By  R.  B.  Haldane  and 
J.  Kemp.  3 vols.9  Post  8vo , £ 2 , 10s.  [Philosophical  Library, 

Hartmann’s  Philosophy.  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious.  By 
E.  von  Hartmann.  Translated  by  W.  C.  Coupland.  3 vols.% 
Post  8 vo,  3 is.  6d.  [Philosophical  Library.' 
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Fichte’s  Philosophy.  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age.  By 

J.  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  by  W.  Smith.  Post  8 vo,  6s. 

New  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge.  Translated  by  A.  E. 

Kroeger.  Svo,  6s. 

Science  of  Knowledge.  Translated  by  A.  E.  Kroeger.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  ioj.  6d. 

[Philosophical  Library. 

Science  of  Rights.  Translated  by  A.  E.  Kroeger.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris.  12 s.  6 d.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Fichte’s  Popular  Works.  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  The 

Vocation  of  the  Scholar,  The  Vocation  of  Man,  The  Doctrine  of 
Religion,  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age,  Outlines  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Knowledge.  With  a Memoir  by  W.  Smith.  2 vols. , 21  s. 

[Philosophical  Library. 

Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Svo. 

Series  I. — Foundations  of  a Creed.  2 vols.  28.?. 

Series  II. — Physical  Basis  of  Mind.  With  Illustrations.  16s. 
Series  III. — 2 vols.  22 s.  6d. 

Essays,  Philosophical  and  Theological.  By  James  Mar- 

tineau.  2 vols.  Crown  Svo,  £1,  41. 

History  of  Materialism,  and  Criticism  of  its  Present  Import- 
ance. By  Prof.  F.  A.  Lange.  Authorised  Translation  by  Ernest 
C.  Thomas.  3 vols.  Post  Svo,  10 s.  6d.  each.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Moral  Ideal,  The : An  Historic  Study.  By  Julia  Wedg- 
wood. Second  Edition.  Svo , 9.?. 

Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte.  Translated  and  Con- 
densed by  Harriet  Martineau.  2 vols.  Second  Edition . Post 
Svo,  25 s. 

Catechism  of  Positive  Religion.  By  Auguste  Comte.  From 
the  French  by  R.  Congreve.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8 vo,  2 s.  6d. 

Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Third  Edition.  Post  Svo , 3 s.  6d.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Compendium  of  the  Philosophical  System  of  Antonio  Rosmini- 

Serbati.  By  T.  Davidson.  Second  Edition.  Svo,  10 s.  6d. 

Moral  Order  and  Progress : An  Analysis  of  Ethical  Concep- 

tions. By  S.  Alexander.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo,  14 s. 

[Philosophical  Library. 

Final  Causes:  A Refutation.  By  Wathen  Mark  Wilks 

Call.  Crown  Svo , 5 s. 
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The  Worth  of  Human  Testimony.  By  T.  Fitzarthur. 

Fcap . 8vo,  25. 

Man’s  Origin  and  Destiny.  Sketched  from  the  Platform  of 

the  Physical  Sciences.  By  J.  P.  Lesley.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo , 7s.  6 d. 

On  Truth.  By  St.  George  Mivart.  Zvo , 1 6s. 

Natural  Law : An  Essay  in  Ethics.  By  Edith  Simcox. 
Second  Edition . Post  8vo>  10 s.  6 d.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Essays,  Scientific  and  Philosophical.  By  Aubrey  L.  Moore. 

With  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo , 6s. 

Mystery  of  Pain.  By  James  Hinton.  New  Edition . Fcap. 
8vo , is. 

Law  Breaker,  The,  and  The  Coming  of  the  Law.  By  James 
Hinton.  Edited  by  Margaret  Hinton.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Philosophy  and  Religion.  Selections  from  the  mss.  of  the 
late  James  Hinton.  Edited  by  Caroline  H addon.  Second 
Edition . Crown  8vof  5*. 

Larger  Life,  The.  Studies  in  Hinton's  Ethics,  By  Caro- 
line H addon.  Crown  8vo,  5 s. 

Phases  of  Faith  ; or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed. 

By  F.  W.  Newman.  Crown  8z/o,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Soul : Her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.  By  F.  W. 

Newman.  Tenth  Edition . Post  8vo , 3*.  6d. 

Miscellanies.  Essays,  Tracts,  and  Addresses,  Moral  and  Re- 
ligious. By  F.  W.  Newman.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  ioj.  6d.  ; Vols.  II.  and 
III.  12s.  each  ; Vol.  IV.  io.r.  6d.  ; Vol.  V.  12s. 

Enigmas  of  Life.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Seventeenth  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  ioj.  6d.  New  Edition  with  Prefatory  Memoir,  Edited  by 
his  Wife.  6*.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Creed  of  Christendom,  The.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Eighth  Edition. 
2 vols.  Post  8vOy  1 5j-.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Two  Series,  Crown 
8vo , 7s.  6d.  each. 

Christianity,  Essence  of,  from  the  German  of  L.  Feuerbach. 
By  Marian  Evans.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo , 7s.  6d. 

[Philosophical  Library. 

Dawn  of  Death,  The.  By  Luscombe  Searelle.  Crown  8vo, 
4 s.  6 d. 
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Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  The.  By  J.  W. 

Draper.  Twenty- first  Edition . Crown  8voy  5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Analysis  of  Religious  Belief.  By  Viscount  Amberley.  2 

vols.y  8vo , 30 s. 

Candid  Examination  of  Theism.  By  Physicus.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  7 s.  6d.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Counsels  and  Reflections.  By  Guicciardini.  Translated  by 

N.  H.  Thomson.  Crown  8vo , 6s. 

Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism.  By  W.  G.  Ward. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Wilfrid  Ward.  2 vols.y  8vo,  2 is. 

Creed  of  Science,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Social.  By  William 

Graham.  Second  Edition y revised.  Crown  8vof  6s. 

Service  of  Man,  The  : An  Essay  towards  the  Religion  of  the 
Future.  By  J.  Cotter  Morison.  Crown  8voy  5 s. 

Religion  and  Philosophy  in  Germany.  By  Heine.  Translated 
by  J.  Snodgrass.  Post  8vo,  6s.  [Philosophical  Library. 

Paul  of  Tarsus.  By  the  Author  of  e Rabbi  Jeshua/  Crown 

8vOy  4 s.  6d. 

Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Crown  8vo , is.  6d. 

Paper  covers , is. 

The  Apostles.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
Paper  covers , is. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  : with  a Brief  Sketch  of  Jewish  History  to 
the  Time  of  His  Birth.  By  Edward  Clodd.  Second  Edition. 
Small  crown  8vof  6s.  Special  Edition  for  Schools%  in  2 partSy 
is.  6d.  each. 

Childhood  of  Religions,  including  a Simple  Account  of  the 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.  By  Edward  Clodd. 
New  Edition.  Revised,  and  partly  re-written.  Crown  8vo , $s. 
Special  Edition  for  schools , is.  6d. 

Martyrdom  of  Man,  The.  By  Winwood  Reade.  Thirteenth 
Edition.  8vOy  *]s.  6d. 

History  of  Religion  to  the  Spread  of  the  Universal  Religions, 

Outlines  of  the.  By  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 
by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter.  Fourth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

[Philosophical  Library  and  Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Ten  Great  Religions.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  An 
Essay  in  Comparative  Theology.  8vo.  Part  I.  iol  6d.  Part  II. 
A Comparison  of  all  Religions,  iol  6d. 
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Blood-Covenant,  The : A Primitive  Rite,  and  its  Bearing  on 
Scripture.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  Post  8vo , ys.  6 d. 

Primitive  Symbolism  as  Illustrated  in  Phallic  Worship;  or, 

The  Reproductive  Principle.  By  Hodder  M.  Westropp,  with 
Introduction  by  Major-Gen.  Forlong.  8vo.  ys.  6d . 

Serpent  Worship,  and  other  Essays,  with  a Chapter  on  Totem- 
ism.  By  C.  Staniland  Wake.  8vo,  io s.  6d . 

Oriental  Religions.  See  Works  on  Oriental  Subjects. 


MYTHOLOGY  AND  FOLK-LORE. 

Zoological  Mythology;  or,  The  Legends  of  Animals.  By 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis.  2 vols.  8vo,  £ 1 , 8s. 

Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.  By  Rev.  Sir  George  W. 
Cox,  Bart.  New  Edition . 8vo,  1 6s. 

Comparative  Mythology  and  Folk-Lore,  Introduction  to  the 

Science  of.  By  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vot 
ys.  6d. 

Classical  Mythology. — Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  Rev. 

Sir  G.  W.  Cox.  New  Edition.  Small  Crown  9 8vo , 6s. 

Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  Form  of  Question  and  Answer 

By  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo>  3 s. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox, 

Small  crown  8vo , 3s.  6d. 

Mediaeval  Folk-Lore. — Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  and  E.  H.  Jones.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo9  6s. 

Greeko-Slavonic  Literature  and  its  Relation  to  the  Folk- 

Lore  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  M.  Gaster.  Large 
Post  8vo9  ys.  6d. 

Ethnology  in  Folk-Lore.  By  George  Laurence  Gomme. 
Crown  8vo , 2 s.  6d.  [Modern  Science  Series. 

Bushman  Folk-Lore,  Brief  Account  of.  By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek. 
Folio , 2 s.  6d. 

Hottentot  Folk-Lore. — Reynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa; 
or,  Hottentot  Fables  and  Tales.  By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Post 
8vof  3 s.  6d. 
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Turkish  Tales. — The  History  of  the  Forty  Vezirs ; or,  The 

Story  of  the  Forty  Morns  and  Eves.  Translated  from  the  Turkish  by 
E.  J.  W.  Gibb.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems  Illustrating  Old  Truths.  By 

J.  Long.  Post  8 vo,  6s.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Indian  Mythology. — Vishnu  Pur&nd : A System  of  Hindu 

Mythology  and  Tradition.  From  the  original  Sanskrit.  Illustrated 
by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Puranas.  Translated  by  H.  H. 
Wilson.  Edited  by  Fitz  Edward  Hall.  5 vols . ^3,  4^.  6d . 

Indian  Mythology. — Classical  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Mytho- 
logy and  History,  Geography,  and  Literature.  By  John  Dowson. 
Post  8vo , 1 6s.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Indian  Mythology.  — Cosmogony,  Mythology,  etc.  of  the 

Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  By  John  Muir.  Third  Edition.  £ 1 , is. 

Indian  Folk-Lore. — History,  Folk-Lore,  and  Distribution  of 

the  Races  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  of  India.  By  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliott.  Edited  by  J.  Beames.  With  3 coloured  Maps.  2 vols. 
8vo,  £1,  i6j-. 

Buddhist  Birth-Stories;  or,  Jataka  Tales.  The  Oldest 

collection  of  Folk-Lore  extant  : being  the  Jatakatthavannana. 

Translated  from  the  Pali  text  of  V.  Fausboll  by  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids.  Post  8vo,  1 8s.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Tibetan  Tales,  derived  from  Indian  Sources.  Done  into 
English  from  the  German  of  F.  Anton  von  Schiefner.  By  W.  R. 
S.  Ralston.  Post  8vo , 14*.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Burmese  Folk-Lore. — Ancient  Proverbs  and  Maxims  from 

Burmese  Sources ; or,  The  Niti  Literature  of  Burma.  By  J.  Gray. 
Post  8vo,  6s.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Folk  Tales  of  Kashmir.  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Knowles.  Post  8vo , 
i6j.  [Triibner’s  Oriental  Series. 

Folk  Songs  of  Southern  India,  containing  Canarese,  Badaga, 
Coorg,  Tamil,  Malayalam,  and  Telugu  Songs.  By  C.  E.  Gover, 
8vo,  10 s.  6d. 

Japanese  Fairy  World  : Stories  from  the  Wonder-lore  of 

Japan.  By  W.  E.  Griffis.  With  12  Plates.  Square  i6mOy^s.  6d. 

Folk-Lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of  the  Aryan 

and  Semitic  Races.  By  N.  B.  Dennys.  8voy  ioj.  6d. 

Proverbs  and  their  Lessons.  By  Archbishop  Trench, 

Seventh  Edition , enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s, 
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Mandan  Customs. — O-Kee-Pa,  A Religious  Ceremony ; and 
other  customs  of  the  Mandans.  By  George  Catlin.  With  13 
Coloured  Illustrations.  Small  4 to , 14*. 

Oriental  Mythology.  See  Works  on  Oriental  Subjects. 

WORKS  RELATING  TO  THE  OCCULT 
SCIENCES,  ANIMAL  MAGNETISM, 
SPIRITISM,  AND  THEOSOPHY. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  Christian  Neoplatonist,  Theological  and 
Philosophical  Works  of.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  J.  D. 
Chambers.  8vo,  7 s.  6 d. 

Hermes  Trismegistus.  The  Virgin  of  the  World.  Translated 
and  edited  by  the  Authors  of  ‘ The  Perfect  Way.’  Illustrations.  4 to, 
imitation  parchment,  ioj.  6d. 

The  Occult  Sciences,  A Compendium  of  Transcendental 

Doctrine  and  Practice.  By  A.  E.  Waite.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Kabbalah  Unveiled,  containing  the  Chief  Books  of  the 
Zohar.  Translated  by  S.  L.  M.  Mathers  from  the  Latin  version 
of  * Rosenroth,’  collated  with  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  Text.  Post 
8 Vo,  io^.  6d. 

Magic,  Mysteries  of : A Digest  of  the  Writings  of  Eliphas 
Levi.  By  A.  E.  Waite.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Magic,  White  and  Black ; or,  The  Science  of  Finite  and  In- 
finite Life.  By  Franz  Hartmann.  Third  Edition . Crown  8vo, 

*js.  6d. 

Practical  Magic. — The  Key  of  Solomon  the  King,  translated 
from  ancient  mss.  in  the  British  Museum.  By  S.  L.  M.  Mathers. 
With  numerous  Plates.  Crown  apof  25^. 

Alchemy. — Lives  of  Alchemystical  Philosophers,  based  on 
materials  collected  in  1815,  and  supplemented  by  recent  researches. 
By  A.  E.  Waite.  With  a Bibliography  of  Alchemy.  8vo , ioj.  6d. 

Astrology. — Spiritual  Hermeneutics  of  Astrology  and  Holy 

Writ.  Edited  by  Anna  Kingsford.  With  Illustrations.  4 to, 
parchment)  ioj.  6d. 

Astrology. — The  Astrologer’s  Guide  (Anima  Astrologies). 

Edited  by  W.  C.  Eldon  Serjeant.  8vo , 7 s.  6d. 

Hypnotism,  or  Animal  Magnetism.  By  Rudolph  Heiden- 
hain,  with  Preface  by  G.  J.  Romanes.  Second  Edition . Small 
8vo , 2s.  6d, 
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Animal  Magnetism.  By  A.  Binet  and  C.  F£r£.  Second 

Edition,  Crown  8vo , 5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Phantasms  of  the  Living.  By  Edmund  Gurney,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  and  F.  Podmore.  2 vo/s,  8vo , 2 is. 

Phantoms. — Posthumous  Humanity  : A Study  of  Phantoms, 
from  the  French  of  Adolphe  D’Assier,  by  Colonel  Olcott. 
With  Appendix  and  Notes.  Crown  8vo,  *js.  6d. 

The  Rationale  of  Mesmerism.  By  A.  P.  Sinnett.  Crown 

8vo , 3 s,  6d, 

Theosophy.— The  Occult  World.  By  A.  P.  Sinnett.  Fifth 

Edition,  Crown  8vo,  3«f.  6d. 

Theosophy,  Religion,  and  Occult  Science.  By  Colonel  Olcott, 

With  Glossary  of  Eastern  words.  Crown  8vo , 7 s,  6d, 

Theosophy. — Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

By  A.  P.  Sinnett.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  10 s,  6d. 

Theosophy. — Light  on  the  Path,  for  the  Personal  Use  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  Eastern  Wisdom.  Written  down  by  M.  C. 
Fcap,  8vOy  is.  6d. 

Rosicrucians,  Real  History  of  the,  founded  on  their  own 
Manifestoes.  By  A.  E.  Waite.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vof 
7 s.  6d, 

Mysticism. — The  Perfect  Way;  or,  The  Finding  of  Christ. 
By  Anna  Kingsford  and  Edward  Maitland.  Third  Edition , 
Revised.  Square  i6mo,  7 s.  6d. 

Mysticism,  Philosophy  of.  Translated  from  the  German  of 

Carl  du  Prel.  By  C.  C.  Massey.  2 vo/s.  8vo , e/oth , 25*. 

Mysticism. — The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life : A Hand- 
book of  Christian  Theosophy,  Healing,  and  Psychic  Culture.  By 
J.  H.  Dewey,  ioj.  6d. 

Mysticism. — The  Pilgrims  : An  Allegory  of  the  Soul's  Pro- 
gress from  the  Earthly  to  the  Heavenly  State.  By  Charles  Fox. 
Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Mysticism. — Through  the  Gates  of  Gold.  A Fragment  of 

Thought.  By  Mabel  Collins.  Sma/Z  8vo}  4 s.  6d . 

Oriental  Mysticism. — The  Indian  Religions;  or,  Results 
of  the  Mysterious  Buddhism.  By  Hargrave  Jennings.  8vo, 
1 os.  6d. 

Esoteric  Philosophy. — The  Hidden  Way  across  the  Threshold ; 

or,  The  Mystery  which  hath  been  hidden  for  ages  and  from  genera- 
tions. By  J.  C.  Street.  With  Plates.  Large  8vo,  155. 
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Geometrical  Psychology  ; or,  The  Science  of  Representation. 
An  abstract  of  the  Theories  and  Diagrams  of  B.  W.  Betts.  By 
Louisa  S.  Cook.  Sixteen  Plates.  Svo , ys.  6d. 

Reincarnation.  The  Idea  of  Re-Birth.  By  Francesca 
Arundale,  with  Preface  by  A.  P.  Sinnett.  Crown  Svo,  4 s.  6d. 

Paracelsus,  Life  of,  and  the  Substance  of  his  Teachings. 

By  Franz  Hartmann.  Post  Svo , 10s.  6d. 

Jacob  Boehme,  Life  and  Doctrines  of : An  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  his  works.  By  Franz  Hartmann.  Post  Svo , ioj.  6d. 

Thomas  Vaughan,  Magical  Writings  of.  Edited,  with  Intro- 

duction and  Notes.  By  A.  E.  Waite.  Small  qto,  ioj.  6d \ 

Spiritualism.  — Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritualism.  By 

Alfred  Russell  Wallace.  Second  Edition . Crown  Svo,  5^. 

Spiritualism. — Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World. 

With  narrative  Illustrations,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Post  Svo, 
7 s.  6d. 

Spiritualism. — Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  the 

Next.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen.  With  Illustrative  narrations. 
Second  Edition . Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Spiritualism. — Threading  my  Way  : Twenty-seven  Years  of 

Autobiography.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Chiromancy. — The  Influence  of  the  Stars : A Treatise  on 
Astrology,  Chiromancy,  and  Physiognomy.  By  Rosa  Baughan. 
Svo,  5j. 

Chiromancy. — Palmistry  and  its  Practical  Uses.  By  Louise 
Cotton.  Twelve  Plates.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Fortune-Telling. — The  Tarot : Its  Occult  Signification,  Use 
in  Fortune-telling,  and  Method  of  Play.  By  S.  L.  M.  Mathers. 
With  pack  of  78  Tarot  cards,  5 s.  ; without  the  cards,  is.  6d. 


NUMISMATICS. 

Numismata  Orientalia,  The.  Royal  4 to,  in  Paper  Wrapper. 
Part.  I. — Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E.  Thomas.  With  a Plate 
and  Map,  9*.  6d.  Part  II. — Coins  of  the  Urtuki  Turkumans.  By  S. 
Lane  Poole.  With  6 Plates,  gs.  Part  III. — Coinage  of  Lydia  and 
Persia.  By  Barclay  V.  Head.  With  3 Plates,  ioj.  6d.  Part  IV. 
— Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty.  By  E.  T.  Rogers.  With  1 Plate, 
5*.  Part  V. — Parthian  Coinage.  By  Percy  Gardner.  With  8 
Plates,  i8j.  Part  VI. — Ancient  Coins  and  Measures  of  Ceylon.  By 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  With  1 Plate,  io*. 
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Vol.  I.  containing  the  first  six  parts  as  specified  above.  Royal  4, to , 
half -bounds  £3,  135.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Coins  of  the  Jews  : being  a history  of  the  Jewish  coinage  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  F.  W.  Madden.  With  279 
Woodcuts  and  Plate.  Royal  4 to , £ 2 . 

Vol.  III.  Part  I. — The  Coins  of  Arakan,  of  Pegu,  and  of  Burma.  By 
Lieut. -General  Sir  Arthur  Phayre.  Also  contains  the  Indian 
Balhara  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse  with  India  in  the  ninth  and 
following  centuries.  By  Edward  Thomas.  With  5 Illustrations. 
Royal  4to,  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II. — The  Coins  of  Southern  India.  By  Sir  W.  Elliott. 
With  Map  and  Plates.  Royal  \to,  25 s. 

Numismata  Orientalia.  Illustrated.  Fifty-seven  Plates  of 
Oriental  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modern,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
William  Marsden,  F.R.S.  Engraved  from  drawings  made  under 
his  directions.  4 to,  31J,  6d. 


GENERAL  AND  EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

Christian  Origins. — The  Eise  of  Christendom.  By  Edwin 

Johnson.  8vo,  14  s. 

Early  Britain. — The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon : A 

History  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity.  By  Thomas  Wright.  Corrected 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  nearly  300  Engravings.  Crown  8vo , gs. 

The  History  of  Canada.  By  W.  Kingsford.  Vol.  i.  1608- 
1682 ; vol.  ii.  1679-1725;  vol.  iii.  1726-1756;  vol.  iv.  1756-1763  ; 
vol.  v.  1763-1775.  With  Maps.  8vo,  15*.  each  volume . 

Lectures  to  American  Audiences.  By  E.  A.  Freeman. 
I.  The  English  People  in  its  Three  Homes.  II.  Practical  Bearings  of 
General  European  History.  Post  8vo , 8s.  6d . 

The  White  King  ; or,  Charles  the  First,  and  Men  and  Women, 
Life  and  Manners,  etc.  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  2 vols.  8vo,  2 is. 

The  London  Charterhouse  : Its  Monks  and  its  Martyrs.  By 
Dom  Lawrence  Hendriks.  Illustrated.  8^,15*. 

Ireland,  Short  History  of.  By  C.  G.  Walpole.  With  5 

Maps  and  Appendices.  Third  Edition . Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Two  Centuries  of  Irish  History.  With  Introduction  by 
Jas.  Bryce,  M.P.,  8 vo,  i6j. 
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Ireland. — Celtic  Ireland.  By  Sophie  Bryant.  With  3 
Maps.  Crown  8vo,  $s. 

France  and  the  French  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  By  Karl  Hillebrand.  Translated  from  the  third 
German  Edition.  Post  8vo,  10 s.  6d. 

Pope  Joan:  An  Historical  Study,  from  the  Greek  of  Emmanuel 
Rhoidis.  By  C.  H.  Collette.  12 mo,  2 s.  6d. 

Martin  Luther  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  By 

Charles  Beard.  8vo,  i 6s. 

Reformation. — Lectures  and  Papers  on  the  History  of  the 

Reformation  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  By  Aubrey  L. 
Moore.  8vo,  i6l 

South  America. — Spanish  and  Portuguese  South  America 

during  the  Colonial  Period.  By  R.  G.  Watson.  2 vols.  Post 
8vo , 21  s. 

Egyptian  Revolution,  History  of  the,  from  the  Period  of  the 

Mamelukes  to  the  death  of  Mohammed  Ali.  By  A.  A.  Paton. 
Second  Edition . 2 vols.  8vof  Js.  6d, 

Trade  Guilds. — History  and  Development  of  Guilds  and  the 

Origin  of  Trade  Unions.  By  Lujo  Brentano.  8vo , 35-.  6d. 

Tithes,  History  of,  from  Abraham  to  Queen  Victoria.  By 

Henry  W.  Clark.  Crown  8vo , 55. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany,  and  other  Lectures  on  the 

Thirty  Years’  War.  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Third  Edition , 
enlarged . Fcap.  8vo , 4s. 

Mediaeval  Church  History,  Lectures  on  ; being  the  substance 
of  Lectures  delivered  at  Queen’s  College,  London.  By  Arch- 
bishop Trench.  Second  Edition . 8vo,  12 s. 

Religious  Life  of  England,  Retrospect  of  the ; or,  Church, 
Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquiry,  By  J.  J.  Tayler.  Second  Edition. 
Post8vOy  Js.  6d. 

The  Early  History  of  Balliol  College.  By  Frances  de 

PARAVICINI.  8vo , I2S. 

History  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury.  By  Canon 
C.  F.  Routledge.  Crown  8vo,  5 s. 

The  Making  of  Italy,  1856-1870.  By  The  O’Clery.  Zvo, 

1 6s. 

The  Irish  in  Britain  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall 

and  Death  of  Parnell.  By  John  Denvir.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Man.  By  Win  wood  Reade.  Fourteenth 
Edition . Crown  8vo,  7 s.  6d . 
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Popular  History  of  the  Mexican  People.  By  K.  H.  Ban- 
croft. ZVOy  15  S.  . 

Anglo-Jewish  History,  Sketches  of.  By  James  Picciotto. 

ZvOy  12  S. 

Scripture  History  for  Jewish  Schools  and  Families,  Manual 

of.  By  L.  B.  Abrahams.  With  Map.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

Blunders  and  Forgeries : Historical  Essays.  By  T.  E. 

Bridgett.  Crown  Zvo , 6s. 

The  Gypsies.  By  C.  G.  Leland.  Crown  Zvo , 10s.  6d. 
Oriental  History.  See  Works  on  Oriental  Subjects. 


TRAVELS,  VOYAGES,  AND  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Equatorial  Africa.  The  Kilima-Njaro  Expedition  : A Record 
of  Scientific  Exploration  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa.  By  H.  H. 
Johnston.  With  6 Maps  and  80  Illustrations.  Zvo , 21  s. 

South  Africa. — Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls : A 

Naturalist’s  wanderings  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  By  Frank 
Oates.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Oates.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
4 Maps.  Zvof  21  s. 

Zululand. — Cetywayo  and  his  White  Neighbours;  or,  Re- 
marks on  Recent  Events  in  Zululand,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal.  By 
H.  Rider  Haggard.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Zvo,  6s. 

South  America,  Around  and  About : Twenty  Months  of 
Quest  and  Query.  By  Frank  Vincent.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and 
54  Illustrations.  Medium  Zvo,  21  s. 

Guiana,  Among  the  Indians  of : Sketches,  chiefly  Anthro- 
pologic, from  the  interior  of  British  Guiana.  By  Everard  F.  Im 
Thurn.  With  53  Illustrations  and  a Map.  Zvo,  i8j. 

British  New  Guinea,  Toil,  Travel,  and  Discovery  in.  By 

Theodore  F.  Be  van.  With  5 Maps.  Large  crown  Zvo,  7 s.  6d. 

Two  Years  in  a Jungle.  by  W.  T.  Hornaday.  With 

Illustrations.  Zvo,  21  s. 

History  of  a Slave.  By  H.  H.  Johnston.  With  Forty- 

seven  Illustrations.  Square  Zvo,  6s . 

Fu-Sang  ; or,  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist 

Priests  in  the  fifth  century.  By  C.  G.  Leland.  Crown  8 vo,  7 s.  6d. 
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Kashmir  and  Kashgar:  .The  Journey  of  the  Embassy  to 
Kashgar  in  1873-74.  By  Surgeon-General  H.  W.  Bellew. 
8vo,  10s.  6 d. 

Egypt : Leaves  from  an  Egyptian  Note-Book.  By  Canon 
Isaac  Taylor.  Crown  8vo , 5*. 

Egypt  as  a Winter  Resort.  By  F.  M.  Sandwith.  Crown 

8vo,  35.  6 d. 

Japan:  Notes  of  a Tour  from  Brindisi  to  Yokohama,  1883- 

1884.  By  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  Fcap . 8vo,  2 s.  6d. 

Ceylon.— A Visit  to  Ceylon.  By  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel. 

Post  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

Bermuda  Islands.  By  A.  Heilprin.  8vo,  1 8s. 
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George.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  $s.  Cheap  Edition , limp 
cloth , is.  6d.  ; paper  covers , is. 

Trade  Unions : Their  Origin,  Objects,  and  Efficacy.  By 

William  Trant.  Small  8vo,  is.  6d.  ; paper  covers , is. 

Marriage  and  Divorce,  including  the  Religious,  Practical, 
and  Political  Aspects  of  the  Question.  By  Ap.  Richard.  Crown 
8vo , 5*. 

Marriage  and  Kinship,  Development  of.  By  C.  Staniland 
Wake.  8vof  1 8s. 

Marriage  and  Disease : A Study  of  Heredity  and  the  more 
important  Family  Degenerations.  By  S.  A.  K.  Strahan.  Crown 
8vo , 6s. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Produce.  By  James  C.  Smith. 

Crown  8vo , is.  6d. 
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WORKS  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES, 
MINERALOGY,  GEOLOGY,  Etc. 

Modern  Physics,  Concepts  and  Theories  of.  By  J.  B. 

Stallo.  Third  Edition . Crown  8vo , 5*.  [I.  S.  S. 

Exact  Sciences,  Common  Sense  of  the.  By  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Second  Edition . With  100  Figures.  Crown  8vo , 5«r.  [I.  S.  S. 

Atomic  Theory,  The-  By  Professor  Wurtz.  Translated  by 
E.  Cleminshaw.  Fifth  Edition . Crown  8vo,  [[I.  S.  S. 

Conservation  of  Energy.  By  Balfour  Stewart.  With 

14  Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition . Crown  8vo,  5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Electricity,  The  Modem  Applications  of.  By  E.  Hos- 
pitalier.  Translated  and  enlarged  by  J ulius  Maier,  Ph.  D.  Second 
Edition , revised,  with  many  additions  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
2 vo Is.  8 vo,  25  s. 

The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the  Phonograph.  By 

Count  Du  Moncel.  With  74  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Small  8vo,  $s. 

Electricity  in  Daily  Life  : A Popular  Account  of  its  Applica- 

tion to  Every  day  Uses.  With  125  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  9 s. 

Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Compounds ; or,  Organic  Chemistry. 
By  Professor  Victor  von  Richter.  Authorised  Translation  by 
Edgar  F.  Smith.  Second  American  Edition  from  Sixth  German 
Edition . Crown  8vo , 20 s. 

Text-Book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Professor  Victor 
von  Richter.  Authorised  Translation  by  Edgar  F.  Smith.  Third 
American  Edition  from  Fifth  German  Edition . Crown  8vo , 8s.  6d. 

Chemistry.— Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry.  By  Adolph 
Strecker.  Edited  by  Professor  Wislicenus.  Translated  and 
edited,  with  extensive  additions,  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson  and  A.  J. 
Greenaway.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition . 8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Chemistry  of  Light  and  Photography.  By  Dr.  Hermann 
Vogel.  With  100  Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition . Crown  8vof  $s. 

[I.  S.  S. 

New  Chemistry.  By  Professor  J.  P.  Cookb.  With  31 

Illustrations.  Ninth  Edition . Crown  8vot  5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Laboratory  Practice  : A Series  of  Experiments  on  the  Funda- 
mental Principles  of  Chemistry.  By  Professor  J.  P.  COOKE.  Crown 
8 vo,  5-f. 
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Meteorology. — Weather : A Popular  Exposition  of  the  Nature 
of  Weather  Changes  from  Day  to  Day.  By  the  Hon.  Ralph 
Abercromby.  With  96  Illustrations.  Second  Edition . Crown 
Svo,  5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Meteorology,  Elementary.  By  Robert  H.  Scott.  Fourth 
Edition . With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  5-r.  [I.  S.  S. 

The  Sun.  By  Professor  Young.  With  Illustrations.  Third 

Edition . Crown  Svo,  5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Colour : A Text-Book  of  Modern  Chromatics.  By  Ogden 
N.  Rood.  With  130  Original  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Crown 
Svo , 5*.  [I.  S.  S. 

Spectrum  Analysis,  Studies  in.  By  J.  Norman  Lockyer. 
With  Six  Photographic  Illustrations  of  Spectra,  and  numerous  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.  Fourth  Edition . Crown  Svo,  6s,  6d.  [I.  S.  S. 

Light,  Nature  of.  By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel.  With  a General 
Account  of  Physical  Optics.  188  Illustrations,  and  a Table  of 
Spectra  in  Chromo-lithography.  Fifth  Edition . Crown  Svo , 5 s. 

[I.  S.  S. 

Sight:  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Monocular  and 
Binocular  Vision.  By  Joseph  Le  Conte.  Second  Edition . With 
132  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Organs  of  Speech  and  their  Application  in  the  Formation 

of  Articulate  sounds.  By  G.  Hermann  von  Meyer.  With 
47  Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo , 5j.  [I.  S.  S. 

Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and  Glaciers. 

By  Professor  J.  Tyndall.  With  25  Illustrations.  Ninth  Edition . 
Crown  Svo,  5*.  [I.  S.  S. 

Animal  Mechanism  : A Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial 
Locomotion.  By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117  Illustrations. 
Third  Edition . Crown  Svo,  5*.  [I.  S.  S. 

Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and  Flying. 
By  J.  B.  Pettigrew.  With  130  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5*.  [I.  S.  S. 

Astronomy  and  Geology,  Untrodden  Ground  in.  By  Major- 

General  Drayson.  With  numerous  Figures.  Svo,  14J. 

Geology. — Text  Book  of  Geology  for  Schools.  By  James 

D.  Dana.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  ioj. 

Geology,  Manual  of.  By  James  D.  Dana.  Illustrated  by  a 

Chart  of  the  World  and  over  1000  Figures.  Svo,  21s. 

Geology. — The  Geological  Story  briefly  told.  By  James  D. 

Dana.  Illustrated.  12 mo,  7 s.  6d. 
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Geological  History  of  Plants.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson.  With 

80  Figures.  Crown  8vo,  5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Earthquakes  and  other  Earth  Movements.  By  Professor  J. 

Milne.  With  38  Figures.  Second  Edition . Crown  8vof  5*.  [I.  S.  S. 

The  Cause  of  an  Ice  Age.  By  Sir  Robert  Ball.  Second 
Edition . Crown  8vo,  2 s.  6d.  [Modern  Science  Series. 

Ice  Age,  The,  in  North  America,  and  its  Bearing  upon  the 

Antiquity  of  Man.  ByG.  Frederick  Wright.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  2 is' 

Volcanoes,  What  they  Are  and  What  they  Teach.  By 
Professor  J.  W.  Judd.  With  96  Illustrations  on  wood.  Fourth 
Edition . Crozun  8vo , 5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Volcanoes.— The  Eruption  of  Krakatoa,  and  Subsequent 

Phenomena  : Report  of  the  Krakatoa  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society. 
By  G.  J.  Symons.  With  6 Chromo-lithographs  and  40  Maps  and 
Diagrams.  4 to,  £1 , ioj. 

Valleys  and  their  Relations  to  Fissures,  Fractures,  and 

Faults.  By  G.  H.  Kin  ah  an.  Crown  8vo , *]s.  6d. 

America. — The  Lifted  and  Subsided  Rocks  of  America. 

with  their  influence  on  the  Oceanic,  Atmospheric,  and  Land  Currents, 
and  the  Distribution  of  Races.  By  George]  Catlin.  With  2 
Maps.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6 d. 

Madagascar,  The  Great  African  Island : Its  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, etc.  By  James  Sibree.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
8vo,  ioj.  6d. 

Physical  History  of  the  Earth,  Chapters  from:  An  Intro- 
duction to  Geology  and  Palaeontology.  By  Arthur  Nichols. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo , 55. 

The  Powers  which  Propel  and  Guide  the  Planets.  With 

Comments.  By  Sydney  Laidlaw.  Crown  8voy  3 s.  6d. 

Saturn’s  Kingdom;  or,  Fable  and  Fact.  By  C.  Moore 

Jessop.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Mineralogy,  System  of.  By  J.  D.  Dana  and  G.  J.  Brush. 

Sixth  Edition  entirely  rewritten  and  enlarged  by  Edward 
Salisbury  Dana.  Royal  8vo , £3,  35. 

Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  Manual  of.  By  J.  D.  Dana 

and  G.  J.  Brush.  Fourth  Edition.  Numerous  Woodcuts,  Crown 
8vo,  8l  6d. 

Mineralogy,  Text  Book  of.  With  Treatise  on  Crystallography 
and  Physical  Mineralogy.  By  E.  S.  Dana.  Third  Edition.  With 
800  Woodcuts  and  Plates.  8vo,  i$s. 
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TECHNOLOGY, 

Technological  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences  (Architecture,  Engineering,  Mechanics,  Shipbuilding 
and  Navigation,  Metallurgy,  Mathematics,  etc.).  By  Karl  Kam- 
arsch.  Fourth  Revised  Edition . 3 vols,  imperial  8 vo. 

Vol.  I.  German — English — French.  12 s. 

Vol.  II.  English — German — French.  12 s. 

Vol.  III.  French — German — English.  15J. 

Technological  Dictionary  in  the  English  and  German  Lan- 
guages. By  Gustav  Eger.  2 vols.  royal  8vo,  £1 , Js. 

Theoretical  Mechanics : A Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of 
Engineering.  Designed  as  a Text-book  for  Technical  Schools,  and 
for  the  use  of  Engineers.  From  the  German  of  Julius  Weisbach. 
By  E.  B.  Coxe.  With  902  Woodcuts.  8vo,  31  s.  6d. 

Amateur  Mechanic's  Workshop:  Plain  and  Concise  Direc- 
tions for  the  Manipulation  of  Wood  and  Metals.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ The  Lathe  and  its  Uses.’  Sixth  Edition.  Illustrated.  8vo,  6s. 

Lathe,  The,  and  its  Uses ; or,  Instruction  in  the  Art  of 

Turning  Wood  and  Metal.  Sixth  Edition.  Illustrated.  8 vo,  ioj.  6 d. 

Mechanic’s  Friend,  The : A collection  of  Receipts  and 
Practical  Suggestions  relating  to  Aquaria,  Bronzing,  Cements,  Draw- 
ing, Dyes,  Electricity,  Gilding,  Glass-working,  etc.  By.  W.  E.  A. 
Axon.  Second  Edition . Numerous  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo , 3s.  6d. 

Amongst  Machines  : A Description  of  Various  Mechanical 
Appliances  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wood,  Metal,  etc.  A book 
for  boys.  By  J.  Lukin.  Third  Edition . With  64  Engravings. 
Crown  8vof  3 s.  6d. 

Boy  Engineers,  The  : What  They  Did,  and  How  They  did 
it.  A book  for  boys.  By  J.  Lukin.  With  30  Engravings. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vof  3 s.  6d. 

Young  Mechanic,  The  : A Book  for  Boys,  containing  Direc- 
tions for  the  Use  of  all  kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  Construction  of 
Steam  Engines  and  Mechanical  Models.  By  J.  Lukin.  Seventh 
Edition . With  70  Engravings.  Crown  8vo , 3 s.  6d. 

Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine.  For  Engineers  and  Technical 
Schools.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Professor  R.  H.  Thurston.  Royal 
8vot  31J.  6d.  each  Part . 

Steam  Engine,  History  of  the  Growth  of  the.  By  Pro- 
fessor R.  H.  Thurston.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo9  5 s.  [I.  S.  S, 
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Hydraulics  : The  Flow  of  Water  through  Orifices,  over  Weirs, 
and  through  Open  Conduits  and  Pipes.  By  Hamilton  Smith. 
With  1 7 Plates.  Royal  quarto , 30J. 

Fuel,  Treatise  on,  Scientific  and  Practical.  By  Robert 
Galloway.  With  Illustrations.  Post  Svo,  6s. 

Telegraphy. — Instructions  for  Testing  Telegraph  Lines.  By 

LOUIS  SCHWENDLER.  2 VOls . Svo,  21 S. 

Nautical  Tables : Designed  for  the  Use  of  British  Seamen. 

By  James  Inman.  New  Edition , Revised  and  Enlarged.  Svo,  16s. 

Domestic  Sanitary  Drainage  and  Plumbing.  By  W.  R. 

Maguire.  Svo,  12s. 

Milk  Analysis : A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Examination  ot 
Milk  and  its  Derivatives,  Cream,  Butter,  and  Cheese.  By  J.  A. 
Wanklyn.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5 s. 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa:  A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Analysis 
of  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  and  Mate  (Paraguay  tea).  By 
J.  A.  Wanklyn.  Crown  Svo , 5^. 

Bread  Analysis : A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Examination  of 
Flour  and  Bread.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn  and  W.  J.  Cooper.  Crown 
Svo,  5^. 

Air  Analysis : A Practical  Treatise,  with  Appendix  on 
Illuminating  Gas.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn  and  W.  J.  Cooper. 
Crown  Svo,  5«r. 

Water  Analysis  : A Treatise  on  the  Examination  of  Potable 
Water.  By.  J.  A.  Wanklyn  and  E.  T.  Chapman.  Eighth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  $s. 

Fermentation,  On.  By  Professor  Schutzenberger.  With 
28  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5j.  [I.  S.  S, 

Brewing — Chemistry  in  the  Brewing  Room  : A Course  of 
Lessons  to  Practical  Brewers.  By  C.  H.  Pi  esse.  Fcap . Svo,  5 s. 

Pyrology;  or,  Fire  Chemistry.  By  Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Ross. 

Small  4to,  36s. 

Sugar  Analysis.  For  Refineries,  Sugar-Houses,  Experimental 

Stations,  &c.  By  G.  Ferdinand  Wiechmann.  Svo.  ioj.  6d. 

Blowpipe  Analysis,  Alphabetical  Manual  of.  By  Lieut.-Col. 

W.  A.  Ross.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

Practical  Blacksmithing.  By  M.  T.  Richardson.  With 
400  Illustrations.  4 vols.  crown  Svo,  5 s.  each. 
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Practical  Horse-shoer.  By  M.  T.  Richardson.  With  170 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5*. 

Soaps,  Manufacture  of.  By  Campbell  Morfit.  With 
Illustrations.  8vo,  £ 2 , 12s.  6d. 

Pure  Fertilisers,  and  the  Chemical  Conversion  of  Rock 
Guanos,  etc.,  into  various  valuable  products.  By  Campbell  Morfit. 
8^,  £4,  4*- 

Photography. — Preparation  of  Drawings  for  Photographic 

Reproduction.  By.  Col.  J.  Waterhouse.  With  Plates.  Crown 
8vo,  5j. 

Mathematics. — Lectures  on  the  Ikosahedron,  and  the  Solution 
of  Equations  of  the  Fifth  Degree.  By  Felix  Klein.  Translated 
by  G.  G.  Morrice.  8vo , iol  6d. 

Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and  how  to  use  them. 
By  F.  Edward  Hulme.  With  Illustrations.  Third  Edition. 
Imperial  i6mo , 3 s.  6d. 

Electro-Chemical  Analysis.  By  Edgar  F.  Smith.  With 
25  Illustrations.  Square  i6mo , 5l 


ART  AND  MUSIC. 

History  of  Painting,  with  Numerous  Illustrations.  By 
Alfred  Woltmann  and  Karl  Woermann.  Medium  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Painting  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages,  2 8s.  Vol.  II. 
The  Painting  of  the  Renascence,  42*.  The  two  volumes  may  be  had 
bound  in  cloth , with  bevelled  boards  and  gilt  leaves , price  30^,  and  45 s. 
respectively . 

Discourses.  By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Edited  by  E.  Gosse. 

Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 7 s.  6d.  ; parchment  or 

cloth , 6s . 

Painting,  Lectures  on.  Delivered  to  the  Students  of  the 

Royal  Academy.  By  Edward  Armitage.  Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

Academy  Lectures.  By  J.  E.  Hodgson.  Crown  8vo , 75.  6d. 

John  Leech : Artist  and  Humourist.  By  F.  G.  Kitton, 

18 mo,  is. 

George  Cruikshank,  Essay  on  the  Genius  of.  By  W.  M. 

Thackeray.  Reprinted  verbatim  from  the  Westminster  Review . 
With  40  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  Js.  6 d. 
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Ancient  Sculpture,  History  of.  By  Lucy  M.  Mitchell. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Super -royal  8vo,  42  s. 

Brick-Brae : Being  some  Photoprints  illustrating  Art  Objects 
at  Gower  Lodge,  Windsor.  With  Letterpress  Descriptions.  By 
Lord  Ronald  Gower.  Super-royal  8vo,  155. ; extra  binding , 215. 

Aesthetics. — The  Science  of  Beauty : An  Analytical  Inquiry 
into  the  Laws  of  Aesthetics.  By  A.  W.  Holmes- Forbes.  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo,  3*.  6d. 

Old  Masters,  A Little  Girl  among  the.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
With  54  Plates.  Oblong  crown  8vo , ioj. 

Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  their  Works.  By 

C.  E.  Clement  and  L.  Hutton.  2050  Biographical  Sketches. 
Third  Edition , revised.  Crown  8vo,  15^. 

Music,  Philosophy  of:  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  By  W.  Pole.  Second  Edition . Post  8vof  *js.  6d. 

[Philosophical  Library. 

Theory  of  Sound  in  its  Relation  to  Music.  By  Professor 
P.  Blaserna.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Music  and  Action ; or,  The  Elective  Affinity  between 

Rhythm  and  Pitch.  By  J.  Donovan.  Crown  8vo , 3 s.  6d. 

Organ  Stops,  Explanation  of,  with  Hints  for  Effective  Com- 

binations. By  Carl  Locher.  8vo , 5*. 

Mendelssohn’s  Letters  to  Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles. 
Translated  by  F.  Moscheles.  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Fac- 
similes. 8VOy  1 2S* 


POETRY  AND  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Poetical  Works  of  Lewis  Morris.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 

5 vols.  fcap.  8vo,  5 s.  each. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  Thirteenth  Edition. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Twenty-third  Edition. 

Gwen  and  The  Ode  of  Life.  Seventh  Edition. 

Songs  Unsung  and  Gycia.  Fifth  Edition. 

Songs  of  Britain.  Third  Edition . 

Poetical  Works.  In  1 vol.  crown  8vo,  6s.  ; cloth  extra , gilt  leaves , *js.  6d. 
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Poetical  Works  of  Lewis  Morris — Continued . 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  With  1 6 Autotype  Illustrations,  after  the 
drawings  of  the  late  George  R.  Chapman.  4 to,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
leaves , 21s. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Presentation  Edition.  4 to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves , 

\os.  6d. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  Elzevir  Svo,  cloth  extra , gilt  top , 6s. 

Birthday  Book.  Edited  by  S.  S.  Copeman.  With  Frontispiece. 
32 mo,  cloth  extra , gilt  edges , 2s.  ; cloth  limp , ij.  6</. 

A Vision  of  Saints.  Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 

Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Uniform  Edition, 
comprising  The  Light  of  Asia,  Indian  Poetry,  Pearls  of  the  Faith, 
Indian  Idylls,  The  Secret  of  Death,  The  Song  Celestial,  and  With 
Sa’di  in  the  Garden.  8 vols.  crown  Svo , 48*. 

In  My  Lady’s  Praise.  Poems  old  and  new,  written  to  the  honour  ol 
Fanny  Lady  Arnold.  Imperial  1 6mo,  parchment , 3 s.  6d. 

Indian  Idylls,  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Mahabharata.  Crown  Svo , 7 s.  6d. 
Indian  Poetry,  containing  the  Indian  Song  of  Songs  from  the  Sanskrit, 
two  books  from  the  Iliad  of  India,  and  other  Oriental  poems  (O.  S.). 
Fifth  Edition , 7s.  6d. 

Lotus  and  Jewel.  Containing  In  an  Indian  Temple,  A Casket  of  Gems, 
A Queen’s  Revenge,  with  other  poems.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo  7 s.  6d. 

Pearls  of  the  Faith  ; or,  Islam’s  Rosary  : being  the  ninety-nine  beauti- 
ful names  of  Allah.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  Js.  6d. 

Poems,  National  and  Non- Oriental : with  some  new  pieces.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Light  of  Asia ; or,  The  Great  Renunciation  : being  the  Life  and 
Teaching  of  Gautama.  Presentation  Edition . With  Illustrations 
and  Portrait.  Small  4 to , 2 is.  Library  Edition , crown  Svo,  *]s.  6d. 
Elzevir  Edition , 6s.  Cheap  Edition  (Lotos  Series),  cloth  or  half- 
parchment,  3^.  6 d. 

The  Secret  of  Death : being  a version  of  the  Katha  Upanishad,  from 
the  Sanskrit.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo , Js.  6d. 

The  Song  Celestial ; or,  Bhagavad-Gita,  from  the  Sanskrit.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo , 5^. 

With  Sa’di  in  the  Garden ; or,  The  Book  of  Love : being  the  ‘ Ishk  ’ 
or  third  chapter  of  the  ‘ Bostan  ’ of  the  Persian  poet  Sa’di ; embodied 
in  a dialogue.  Crown  Svo,  ys.  6d. 

The  Works  of  William  Shakspere.  Avon  Edition . 12 

vols.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum,  7 s.  6d.  per  vol.  ; 

Parchment  or  cloth,  6s.  per  vol . Cheap  Edition,  is.  6d.  per  vol. 

***  The  Cheap  Edition  may  also  be  had  complete,  12  vols.  in  cloth  box, 
21  s.,  or  bound  in  6 vols.,  15^.  In  one  volume,  with  Glossarial  Index, 
Super  royal  Svo , 7 s.  6d. 

Concordance  to  Shakespeare’s  Poems.  By  Mrs.  Furness.  iSs. 

E 
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The  Works  of  William  Shakspere — Continued. 

A New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Horace 
Howard  Furness.  Vol.  i.  ‘Romeo,’  Vol.  n.  ‘ Macbeth,’ Vols.  in. 
and  IV.  ‘Hamlet,’  Vol.  v.  ‘Lear,’  Vol.  VI.  ‘Othello,’  Vol.  vn. 

1 Merchant  of  Venice,’  Vol.  vm.  ‘As  You  Like  It.’  iSs.  each  vol. 

Sonnets.  Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  With  Frontispiece.  Elzevir 
Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 7 s.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth , 6j. 

Index  to  Shakespeare’s  Works.  By  E.  O’Connor.  Crown  Svo,  5^. 

Shakespeare  Classical  Dictionary ; or,  Mythological  Allusions  in  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  explained.  By  H.  M.  Selby.  Fcap.  Svo , is, 

Sha,kspere : a Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Art.  By  Edward 
Dowden.  Ninth  Edition.  Large  post  Svo,  12 s. 

Shakespeare,  and  other  Lectures.  By  George  Dawson.  Edited  by 
George  St.  Clair.  Large  crown  Svo , Js.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.  2 vols.  Elzevir  Svo. 
(Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 7s.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth , 6s. 

Sonnets.  Edited  by  Mark  Patti  son.  With  Portrait.  Elzevir  Svo 

(Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 7s.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth,  6s. 

Chxucer’s  Canterbury  Tales.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard. 

2 vols.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum,  15^.  ; Parch- 
ment or  cloth,  I2S. 

Canterbury  Chimes ; or,  Chaucer  Tales  retold  to  Children.  By  F. 
Storr  and  H.  Turner.  With  6 Illustrations  from  the  Ellesmere 
Manuscript.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  3 s.  6d. 

Poems  of  P.  B.  Shelley.  Edited  by  Richard  Garnett. 

With  Frontispiece.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum, 
7s.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth,  6s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats.  Edited  by  W.  T. 

Arnold.  Large  crown  Svo.  Choicely  printed  on  hand-made  paper. 
With  Etched  Portrait.  Vellum,  155-.  ; Parchment  or  cloth,  12 s.  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth , 3 s.  6d. 

Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Prior.  Edited  by  Austin 
Dobson.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library.)  Vellum,  7s.  6d. ; 
Parchment  or  cloth,  6s. 

Fables  of  John  Gay.  Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.  With 

Portrait.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum,  7s.  6d. 
Parchment  or  cloth,  6s. 

Selections  from  Wordsworth.  By  William  Knight  and 
other  Members  of  the  Wordsworth  Society.  Printed  on  hand-made 
paper.  Large  croivn  Svo.  With  Portrait.  Vellum,  15^.  ; Parch- 
ment, 12 s.  * Cheap  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6 d. 

Wordsworth  Birthday  Book.  Edited  by  Adelaide  and  Violet 
Wordsworth.  32 mo,  2 s.  ; cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 
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Works  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  5 vols.  crown  8 vo,  30 s. 

Philip  van  Artevelde.  Fcap.  8vo , 3-r.  6d. 

The  Virgin  Widow,  etc.  Fcap.  8vo , 3s.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Ebenezer  Elliott.  Edited  by  his  son,  the* 
Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John’s,  Antigua.  2 vols . crown  8vo , 1 8s. 

Poems  by  W.  Cullen  Bryant.  Cheap  Edition.  Small  8vo,  3 s.  6d. 

Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  by  Andrew  Lang. 
With  Frontispiece.  Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 
Js.  6d.  ; Parcli7nent  or  cloth , 6s. 

The  Raven : with  Commentary  by  John  H.  Ingram.  Crown  8vof 
parchment , 6s. 

Poems  by  Archbishop  Trench.  Tenth  Edition.  Fcap . 8 vo, 

Js.  6 d.  Library  Edition.  2 vols.  small  8vo,  ios. 

Sacred  Latin  Poetry,  chiefly  Lyrical.  By  Archbishop  Trench. 
Third  Edition.  Corrected  and  Improved.  Fcap.  8vo,  Js. 

Household  Book  of  English  Poetry.  Edited  by  Archbishop 

Trench.  Fourth  Edition , revised.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  5 s. 

English  Verse.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton  and  R.  H.  Stoddard. 

5 vols.  crown  8vo,  5 s.  each. 

Chaucer  to  Burns.  Translations.  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Dramatic  Scenes  and  Characters.  Ballads  and  Romances. 

Rare  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton.  Crown  8vo,  5 s. 

English  Lyrics.  Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 

Js.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth , 6s. 

English  Sacred  Lyrics.  Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library). 
Vellu7n , Js.  6d.  ; Parcli7nent  or  cloth>  6s. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.  With  an  Introduction  by 

Andrew  Lang.  Elzevir  8vo , vellum , Js.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth , 
6s.  (Parchment  Library). 

Lucile.  By  the  late  Earl  of  Lytton.  With  32  Illustrations. 

1 6mo,  4 s.  6d. 

Rhymes  from  the  Russian.  By  John  Pollen.  Transla- 
tions from  the  best  Russian  Poets.  Crown  8vo , 3 s.  6d. 

English  Odes.  Edited  by  E.  Gosse.  With  Frontispiece. 

Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 7 s.  6d. ; Parch77ient  or 

cloth , 6s. 

Living  English  Poets.  With  Frontispiece.  By  Walter 

Crane.  Second  Edition . Large  crowfi  8 vo,  printed  071  hand^nade 
paper , vellwn,  15^.  ; cloth , 12 s. 
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Sea  Song  and  River  Rhyme,  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson. 

With  Twelve  Etchings.  Edited  by  Estelle  Adams.  Large  crown 
8 voy  i os.  6d. 

Breitmann  Ballads.  By  C.  G.  Leland.  Only  Complete 
Edition,  including  19  Original  Ballads,  illustrating  his  travels  in 
Europe.  Crown  8vof  6s.  Another  Edition  (Lotos  Series),  $s.  6 d. 

Gaudeamus : Humorous  Poems  from  the  German  of  Joseph 
Victor  Scheffel  and  others.  Translated  by  C.  G.  Leland. 
1 6mof  3 s.  6d. 

Pidgin-English  Sing-Song ; or,  Songs  and  Stories  in  the 
China- English  dialect.  Second  Edition.  By  C.  G.  Leland.  Crown 
8vo , 5s. 

Ballades  in  Blue  China.  By  Andrew  Lang.  Elzevir  8 vo,  5 s. 

Rhymes  a La  Mode.  By  Andrew  Lang.  With  Frontispiece 

By  E.  A.  Abbey.  Second  Edition.  Elzevir  8vo,  5*. 

Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  William 

Barnes.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo , 6s. 

Old  World  Idylls,  and  Other  Verses.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

Elzevir  8vo,  gilt  topy  6s. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Elzevir 

8v0y  gilt  top , 6s. 

Birds  and  Babies.  By  Ethel  Coxhead.  With  33  Illustra- 

tions. Second  Edition.  Imperial  i6mo}  cloth  gilt , 2 s.  6 d. 

The  Christian  Year.  By  J.  Keble,  With  Portrait.  Elzevir 

8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , Js.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth , 6s. 

The  Poems  of  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 

The  Wind  and  the  Whirlwind.  8vo , is.  6d. 

The  Love  Sonnets  of  Proteus.  Fifth  Edition.  Elzevir  8vo , 5 s. 

In  Vinculis.  With  Portrait.  Elzevir  8vo , $s. 

A New  Pilgrimage  ; and  other  Poems.  Elzevir  8vo , 5^. 

Book  of  Chinese  Poetry.  By  C.  F.  Romilly  Allen.  Being 
the  collection  of  Ballads,  Sagas,  Hymns,  and  other  Pieces  known  as 
the  Shih  Ching,  metrically  translated.  8vo>  1 6s. 

Shadows  of  the  Lake,  and  other  Poems.  By  F.  Leyton. 

Second  Edition . Crown  8vo , 5 s. 

The  Poems  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  King.  The  Disciples.  Tenth 

Edition.  Elzevir  8vo , 6s.  ; Small  8vo , 5 s. 

A Book  of  Dreams.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3 s.  6d. 

Sermon  in  the  Hospital  (from  ‘ The  Disciples  ’).  Fcap.  8vo , I*.  Cheap 
Edition , 3 d. 

Ballads  of  the  North  ; and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo , 5>r. 
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A Lover's  Litanies,  and  other  Poems.  With  Portrait  of 

Author.  By  Eric  Mackay.  (Lotos  Series),  3 s.  6d. 

Goethe’s  Faust.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John 
Anster.  With  an  Introduction  by  Burdett  Mason.  With  Illus- 
trations (18  in  Black  and  White,  10  in  Colour),  by  Frank 
M.  Gregory.  Grand folio , fs,  35. 

French  Lyrics.  Edited  by  George  Saintsbury.  With 

Frontispiece.  Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , *]s.  6d.  ; 

Parchment  or  cloth , 6s. 

Poems  by  Alfred  Gurney.  The  Vision  of  the  Eucharist,  and 

other  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  5 s. 

A Christmas  Faggot.  Small  8vo , 5 s. 

Voices  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo}  $s. 

Poems  by  Edmund  Gosse.  New  Poems.  Crown  8vo , 7^.  6d. 

Firdausi  in  Exile,  and  other  Poems.  Second  Edition.  Elzevir  8vo, 
gilt  top)  6s. 

On  Viol  and  Flute : Lyrical  Poems.  With  Frontispiece  by  L.  Alma 
Tadema,  and  Tailpiece  by  Hamo  Thorn ycroft.  Elzevir  8vo,  6s. 

London  Lyrics.  By  F.  Locker.  Tenth  Edition . With 

Portrait.  Elzevir  8voy  cloth  extra , gilt  top , 5 s. 

English  Comic  Dramatists.  Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd. 

Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , ys.  6d.  ; Parchment  or 

cloth , 6s. 

Poems  by  Toru  Dutt.  A Sheaf  gleaned  in  French  Fields. 

8vo , ioj1.  6d. 

Ancient  Ballads  and  Legends  of  Hindustan.  With  an  Introductory 

Memoir  by  Edmund  Gosse.  i 8mo,  cloth  extra>gilt  top , $s. 

St.  Augustine’s  Holiday,  and  other  Poems.  By  William 

Alexander,  D.  D. , Bishop  of  Derry.  Crown  8vo , 65. 

A Strange  Tale  of  a Scarabaeus,  and  other  Poems.  By  A. 

C.  P.  Haggard.  Crown  8vo , 3 s.  6d. 

A Song-Book  of  the  Soul.  By  Marjory  G.  J.  Kinloch. 

Crown  8vo , 5*. 

Lyrics  and  Other  Poems.  By  Lady  Lindsay.  Secotid  Edition , 

Elzevir  8vo,  51. 

Psalms  of  the  West.  Small  8vo , is.  6d. 

Louise  de  la  Valli&re,  and  other  Poems.  By  Katherine 

Tynan.  Small  8vo,  3?.  6d. 
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Shamrocks.  By  Katherine  Tynan.  Small  8vo,  $s. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.  By  Katherine  Tynan.  Small  8vo,  5 s. 
Granite  Dust.  Fifty  Poems.  By  Ronald  Campbell  Macfie. 

Crown  8vof  2s.  6d. 

Carmela;  or,  The  Plague  of  Naples.  Crown  8 vo,  2 s.  6d. 

The  Marriage  of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poems.  By  W.  Scott- 
Elliot.  Crown  8vo , 5 5. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast ; or,  A Rough  Outside  with  a Gentle 
Heart.  A Poem.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Fcap . 8vo , vellum , 10 s.  6d. 

In  Hours  of  Leisure.  By  Clifford  Harrison.  Second 
Edition.  Croivn  8vo,  5^. 

Verses  Written  in  India.  By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  Elzevir 
8vof  gilt  top , 5*. 

Analysis  of  Tennyson’s  ‘In  Memoriam.’  (Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  the  Poet  Laureate.)  By  F.  W.  Robertson.  Fcap . 8vo , 2 s. 

India  Revisited.  By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  With  32  Full 

page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo , *js.  6d. 

Milton’s  Prose  Writings.  Edited  by  E.  Myers.  Elzevir 
8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 7 s.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth , 6s. 

Select  Letters  of  Shelley.  Edited  by  Richard  Garnett. 

Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , Js.  6d.  ; Parchment  or 
cloth , 6s. 

Calderon. — Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Calderon. 

With  translations  from  his  c Life ’s  a Dream  ’ and  ‘ Great  Theatre  of 
the  World.’  By  Archbishop  Trench.  Second  Edition , revised 
and  improved.  Extra  fcap.  8vo , 5 s.  6d. 

Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater.  By  de  Quincey. 
Edited  by  Richard  Garnett.  Elzevir  8vo  (Parchment  Library). 
Vellum , Js.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth , 6s. 

A Word  for  the  Navy.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

(Only  250  Copies  printed.)  Imperial  1 6mo,  paper  covers , 5^. 

Biglow  Papers.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Robert  Browning. — Studies  in  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning. 

By  James  Fotheringham.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Lost  Leaders.  By  Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo,  5 s. 
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Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Edited  by  Austin  Dob- 
son. Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , *]s.  6d.  ; Parch- 
ment or  cloth , 6s. 

Eighteenth  Century  Essays.  Edited  by  Austin  Dobson. 
With  Frontispiece.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum , 
7 s.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth , 6s.  Cheap  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6d. 

Four  Centuries  of  English  Letters : A Selection  of  350 
Letters  by  150  Writers,  from  the  period  of  the  Paston  Letters  to  the 
present  time.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Scoones.  Third  Edition . Large 
crown  Svo , 6s. 

Munchausen’s  Travels  and  Surprising  Adventures.  Illus- 
trated by  Alfred  Crowquill.  (Lotos  Series),  3^.  6d. 

Specimens  of  English  Prose  Style  from  Malory  to  Macaulay, 

Selected  and  Annotated.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  George 
Saintsbury.  Large  crown  Svo , printed  on  hand-made  paper, 
vellum,  15J.  ; Parchment  antique  or  cloth,  12 s. 

Macaulay's  Essays  on  Men  and  Books  : Lord  Clive,  Milton, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  Lord  Byron.  Edited  by  Alex.  H.  Japp  (Lotos 
Series),  3J.  6d. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia.  By  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Kt.  Edited  by  H.  Oskar  Sommer.  The  original  4 to 
Edition  (1590)  in  Photographic  Facsimile,  with  Bibliographical 
Introduction. 

Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library). 

Vellum,  7 s.  6d.  ; Parchment  or  cloth,  6s. 

Swift's  Letters  and  Journals.  Edited  by  Stanley  Lane 
Poole.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum,  7 s.  6d.  ; 
Parchment  or  cloth , 6s. 

Swift’s  Prose  Writings.  Edited  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

With  Portrait.  Elzevir  Svo  (Parchment  Library).  Vellum,  Js.  6d.  ; 
Parchment  or  cloth,  6s. 

Vagabunduli  Libellus.  By  John  Addington  Symonds. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Disraeli  and  His  Day.  By  Sir  William  Fraser,  Bart. 

Second  Edition.  Post  Svo,  9 s. 

NOVELS  AND  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

Novels  By  George  MacDonald. 

Donal  Grant.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 
3 s.  6d. 

Home  Again.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Castle  Warlock.  With  Frontispiece.  Crozvn  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition , 
3 s.  6d. 
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Novels  by  George  Macdonald — Continued . 

Malcolm.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on  Steel.  Crown  8 voy  6s . 
Cheap  Edition , 3*.  6d. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s.  Cheap 
Edition , 3 s.  6d. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 
What’s  Mine’s  Mine.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s.  Cheap 

Edition , 2s-  6d. 

Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbourhood.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 
The  Seaboard  Parish  : a Sequel  to  ‘ Annals  of  a Quiet  Neighbourhood.’ 
With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Wilfrid  Cumbermede  : an  Autobiographical  Story.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8voy  6s. 

Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

The  Elect  Lady.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

There  and  Back.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Flight  of  the  Shadow.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8 voy  6s. 

Hawthorne’s  Novels  and  Tales. — Works.  By  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne.  Complete  in  12  vols.  Large  post  8voy  Js.  6d.  each. 

Novels  by  Col.  Meadows  Taylor. 

Seeta  : A Novel.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8 voy  6s. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  : A Tale  of  the  Mysore  War.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8voy  6s. 

Ralph  Darnell.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

A Noble  Queen.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

The  Confessions  of  a Thug.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Tara  : A Mahratta  Tale.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vof  6s. 

Novels  by  Hesba  Stretton. 

David  Lloyd’s  Last  WiU.  With  4 Illustrations.  New  Edition , 
Royal  \6moy  2 s.  6d. 

Through  a Needle’s  Eye  : A Story.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Novels  by  Maxwell  Gray. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Storm.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

The  Reproach  of  Annesley.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 
Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Novels  by  Rowland  Grey. 

In  Sunny  Switzerland  ; A Tale  of  Six  Weeks.  Second  Edition.  Small 
8voy  5 s. 

Lindenblumen,  and  other  Stories.  S?nall  8voy  51. 

By  Virtue  of  His  Office.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Jacob’s  Letter,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  8vo}  6s. 
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Novels  by  ‘ Tasma.’ 

A Sydney  Sovereign,  and  other  Tales.  Crown  Svo,  cloth , 6s. 

In  Her  Earliest  Youth.  Cheap  Edition . Crown  Svo , 6s. 

Novels  by  Lucas  Malet. 

Colonel  Enderby’s  Wife.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo , 6s. 

A Counsel  of  Perfection.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo , 6s. 

Little  Peter  : a Christmas  Morality  for  Children  of  any  age.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Fourth  Thousand.  5*. 

Stories  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney. 

Waking  and  Working  ; or,  From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo , 3 s.  6d. 

Blessing  and  Blessed  : a Sketch  of  Girl  Life.  New  and  cheaper  Edition . 
Crown  Svo , 3 s.  6d. 

Rose  Gurney’s  Discovery : a Story  for  Girls.  Dedicated  to  their 
Mothers.  Crown  Svo,  7 s.  6d. 

English  Girls  : Their  Place  and  Power.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev.  R. 

W.  Dale.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo , 2s.  6d. 

Just  Any  One,  and  other  Stories.  With  3 Illustrations.  i6mo, 
is.  6d. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories.  With  3 Illustrations.  1 6mo, 
is.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny,  and  other  Stories.  With  3 Illustrations.  16 mo, 
is.  6d. 

The  Prig. — Black  is  White;  or,  Continuity  Continued.  $s.  6d. 
The  Prigment : ‘The  Life  of  a Prig/  ‘ Prig’s  Bede,’  ‘ How  to  make  a 
Saint,’  * Black  is  White.’  Second  Edition.  In.i  vol.  crown  Svo,  5^. 

A Romance  of  the  Recusants.  Crown  Svo , 5s. 

Sultan  Stork,  and  other  Stories  and  Sketches,  1829*44.  By 
W.  M.  Thackeray.  Now  first  collected,  to  which  is  added  the 
Bibliography  of  Thackeray.  Large  Svo,  ioj.  6 d. 

In  the  Wrong  Paradise,  and  other  Stories.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Riches  or  Ruin.  A Story.  By  the  Author  of  ‘The  Prig- 

ment.’ Crown  Svo,  3*.  6d. 

Egosophy.  By  the  Author  of  ‘The  Prigment.’  Crown 

Svo,  3 s.  6d. 

Strange  True  Stories  of  Louisiana..  By  G.  W.  Cable.  Svo, 
7 s.  6d. 

South  Africa.  An  I.  D.  B.  in  South  Africa.  By  Louise 

Vescelius-Sheldon.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  7 s.  6 d. 

Zululand. — Yankee  Girls  in  Zululand.  By  Louise  Ves- 

CELius-SHELDON.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo , 5s. 
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Tyll  Owlglass’  Marvellous  and  Rare  Conceits.  Translated  by 
Kenneth  Mackenzie.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 
(Lotos  Series),  3.9.  6d. 

The  Fortunate  Lovers  : Twenty-seven  Novels  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarre.  Edited  by  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  Frontispiece  by 
G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood.  Large  crown  8vo,  10 s.  6d. 

A Professor  of  Alchemy.  By  Percy  Ross.  Crown  8 vo,  3 s.  6d. 

The  Wing  of  Azrael.  By  Mona  Caird.  Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

Off  the  Skelligs  : A Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

My  Ducats  and  My  Daughter.  By  Hay  Hunter  and  Walter 
Whyte.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo , 6.9. 

Plucky  Fellows : A Book  for  Boys.  By  S.  T.  MacKenna. 
With  6 Illustrations.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo , 3>r.  6d. 

Mosquito  : A Tale  of  the  Mexican  Frontier.  By  Frances 
Francis.  Crown  8vo , 3s.  6d. 

The  Pillar  House.  By  Florence  Severne.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Crown  8vo , 6s. 

Sylvia  Arden.  By  Oswald  Crawfurd.  With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  8 vo,  is. 

Within  Sound  of  the  Sea.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo , 6s. 

Castle  Blair : A Story  of  Youthful  Days.  By  Flora  L.  Shaw. 

Crown  8vo , 3.9.  6d. 

The  Apothecary’s  Daughters.  Translated  from  the  Danish 

of  Henrik  Pontopiddan,  by  Gordius  Nielsen.  Crown  8vo , 3.9.  6d. 

Scot  Free  : A Novel.  By  C.  G.  Compton.  Crown  800,  6s. 

Christy’s  Inheritance : A London  Story.  By  Florence 

Whitaker.  Illustrated.  Royal  i6mof  is.  6d. 

A Lost  Love.  By  Anna  C.  Ogle.  Small  crown  8vo , 2 s.  6d. 
Through  To-day.  A Novel.  Crown  bvo,  5 s. 

The  Story  of  a Friendship.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gurney. 

Crown  8vo , 55. 

His  Heritage.  By  Linda  Gardiner.  With  Frontispiece. 

Crovm  8voy  6s. 

Novels  by  Rosa  Mulholland. 

Marcella  Grace  : an  Irish  Novel.  Crown  8vof  6s. 

A Fair  Emigrant.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo>  6s. 
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A Sensitive  Plant : A Novel.  By  E.  and  D.  Gerard. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Ulli : The  Story  of  a Neglected  Girl.  Translated  from  the 

German  of  Emma  Biller,  by  A.  B.  Daisy  Rost.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

God’s  Providence  House.  By  Mrs.  G.  Linnjeus  Banks. 

Crown  8vo , 6s. 

At  Sundry  Times  and  in  Divers  Manners.  By  May 

Eleanor  Benson.  With  Portrait  and  Memoir.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo , 
I0J-.  6d. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Periodical  Literature,  Index  to.  By  W.  F.  Poole.  Third 
Edition.  Royal  8vof  £3,  135-.  6d. 

Periodical  Literature,  Index  to.  First  Supplement.  By  W. 

F.  Poole  and  W.  I.  Fletcher.  1882  to  1887.  Royal8vo , £1,  1 6s. 

American  Literature,  Triibner’s  Bibliographical  Guide  to. 

From  1817  to  1887.  8vo , half -bound,  i8j. 

Dictionaries  and  Grammars,  Triibner’s  Catalogue  of  Dic- 
tionaries and  Grammars  of  the  Principal  Languages  and  Dialects  of 
the  World.  Second  Edition.  8vo , 5 j. 

Memoirs  of  Libraries,  together  with  a Practical  Handbook 
of  Library  Economy.  By  Edward  Edwards.  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols.  Royal  8vo , £ 2 , 8s. 

Libraries  and  Founders  of  Libraries.  By  Edward  Ed- 
wards. 8vo,  i8j. 

Free  Town  Libraries:  Their  Formation,  Management,  and 
History,  with  brief  notices  of  Book  Collectors.  By  Edward 
Edwards.  8vo , 21  s. 

Philobiblon.  By  Richard  de  Bury.  Edited  by  E.  C. 
Thomas.  Crown  8vo,  10 s.  6d. 

Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  The  Literature  of : A Bibliography, 
comprising  Printed  Books,  Periodical  Writings,  and  Papers  of 
Learned  Societies.  Maps  and  Charts,  Ancient  Papyri  Manuscripts, 
Drawings,  etc.  By  H.  H.  Prince  Ibrahim  Hilmy.  2 vols.  demy 
Ato,  £3,  3 s. 

Bibliography  of  Alchemy.— Lives  of  Alchemystical  Philo- 
sophers. With  a Bibliography  of  Alchemy.  By  A.  E.  Waite. 
8vo , ioj.  6d. 

Browning. — Bibliography  of  Robert  Browning  from  1833  to 

l88l.  12s. 
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Swinburne.— Bibliography  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

from  1857  to  1887.  Crown  Svo , vellum , gilt,  6s. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia.  Written  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Knt.  The  original  Quarto  Edition  (1590),  in  Photographic 
Facsimile,  with  Bibliographical  Introduction.  Edited  by  H.  Oskar 
Sommer. 

Thackeray,  Bibliography  of.  Sultan  Stork,  and  other 
Stories  and  Sketches,  1829-44,  now  first  collected.  To  which  is 
added  the  Bibliography  of  Thackeray.  Large  Svo , ioj.  6d. 

Antiquarian  Magazine  and  Bibliographer,  The.  Edited  by 
Edward  W alford  and  G.  W.  Red  way.  Complete  in  12  vols. 
Svo,  £3  net. 

British  Museum  Publications.  List  on  application. 


GASTRONOMY  AND  DIET,  CHESS  MANUALS, 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 

Foods.  By  E.  Smith.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Ninth 
Edition . Crown  Svo , 5 s.  [I.  S.  S. 

Curry  Cook’s  Assistant.  By  Daniel  Santiagoe.  Fcap. 
Svo,  is.  6d.  ; Paper  covers , is. 

Wholesome  Cookery.  By  Madame  Marie  de  Joncourt. 

Fifth  Edition . Crown  Svo , is.  6d.  ; Paper  covers , is. 

Soups  and  Stews,  and  Choice  Ragouts.  By  Miss  Cameron. 

is.  6 d.  ; Paper  covers,  is. 

Luncheon  Dishes ; Comprising  Menus  in  French  and  English, 
as  well  as  Suggestions  for  Arrangement  and  Decoration  of  Table. 
By  Mary  L.  Allen.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d.;  paper,  is. 

Five  O’clock  Tea : Containing  Receipts  for  Cakes,  Savoury 
Sandwiches,  etc.  Eighth  Thousand.  Fcap.  Svo,  is.  6 d ; Paper 
covers,  is. 

Luncheon  Dishes ; comprising  Menus  in  French  and  English, 
as  well  as  Suggestions  for  Arrangement  and  Decoration  of  Table. 
By  Mary  L.  Allen.  Fcap.  Svo,  doth,  is.  6d.  ; paper  covers,  is. 

Little  Dinners : How  to  Serve  them  with  Elegance  and 
Economy.  By  Mary  Hooper.  Twenty-first  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
2 s.  6 d. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 

Children.  By  Mary  Hooper.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8 vo,  is.  6 d 
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Every-Day  Meals : Being  Economical  and  Wholesome 

Recipes  for  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.  By  Mary  Hooper. 
Seventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2 s.  6 d. 

Essays  on  Diet.  By  Francis  William  Newman.  Small 

8vo,  cloth  limp , 2 s. 

Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Activity.  By  Sir  H.  Thompson. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d.  ; Paper  covers,  is. 

Perfect  Way  in  Diet,  The : A Treatise  advocating  a return 
to  the  Natural  and  Ancient  Food  of  our  race.  By  Anna  Kingsford. 
Third  Edition.  Small  8vo,  2 s. 

Rowing  at  Westminster,  1813-83  : Extracted  from  the 

School  Water  Ledgers.  Crown  8vo , $s. 

Elocution,  Lectures  on,  Delivered  at  King’s  College.  By  C. 

J.  Plumptre.  Fourth  Edition.  Post  8vo , 15J. 

Chess-Player’s  Text  Book,  The : An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  the  Game  of  Chess.  By  G.  H.  D.  Gossip.  Numerous  Diagrams. 
1 6mo,  2 s. 

Chess  Openings,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected up  to  the  Present  Time  from  the  best  Authorities.  By  E. 
Freeborough  and  C.  E.  Ranken.  Large  Post  8voy  7s.  6d. 

Chess  Endings : A Companion  to  Chess  Openings,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  Edited  and  arranged  by  E.  Freeborough.  Large 
post  8vo , 7s.  6 d. 

Chess  Exemplified  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-two  Games  of 

the  Most  Celebrated  Players.  By  W.  J.  Greenwell.  8vo,  5-t. 

Angling  Resorts  near  London:  The  Thames  and  the  Lea. 

By  J.  P.  Wheeldon.  Crown  8vo , Paper , is.  6d. 

Practical  Heraldry : An  Epitome  of  English  Armoury.  By 

Charles  Worthy.  With  124  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Heraldry,  English  and  Foreign.  By  R.  C.  Jenkins.  With 
a Dictionary  of  Heraldic  Terms  and  156  Illustrations.  Small  8vo , 
is.  6 d. 

Practical  Mercantile  Correspondence : A Collection  of 

Modern  Letters  of  Business.  With  Notes.  By  William  Anderson. 
Thirtieth  Edition , Revised.  Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Mercantile  Correspondence : A Collection  of  Letters  in 
Portuguese  and  English,  treating  of  the  system  of  business  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  world.  By  W.  Anderson  and  J.  E.  Tugman. 
12 mo,  6s. 

Wells  Wills,  Arranged  in  Parishes  and  Annotated.  By  F. 
W.  Weaver.  8vo , 105.  6d. 
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Goidelica : Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish  Glosses,  Prose 
and  Verse.  By  Whitley  Stokes.  Second  Edition.  Medium 
8vo , i8l 

Slavery. — Anglo-Saxon  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery.  By 

Francis  William  Newman.  8vo , $s. 

Modern  Cremation.  By  Sir  H.  Thompson.  Second  Edition , 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  is.;  'clothe  2 s. 

Encyclopaedia  Americana.  4 vols.  \to.  ^8,  8$. 

Rig  Veda  Americanus.  By  D.  G.  Brinton.  8vo,  12 s. 

Essays  of  an  Americanist.  By  D.  G.  Brinton.  8vo>  12 s. 

Days  with  Industrials : Adventures  and  Experiences  among 
Curious  Industries.  By  Alexander  H.  Japp.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Our  Railways : Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  with 
information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  etc.  By  Joseph  Parsloe. 
Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

In  Praise  of  Ale  : Songs,  Ballads,  Epigrams,  and  Anecdotes. 
By  W.  T.  March  ant.  Crown  8vo , io^.  6d. 

In  Cap  and  Gown  : Three  Centuries  of  Cambridge  Wit.  By 
Charles  Whibley.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo , 7 s.  6d. 

Dance  of  Death,  The,  in  Painting  and  in  Print.  By  T.  Tyn- 
dall Wildridge.  With  Woodcuts.  Small  apo,  3s.  6d. 

Cattle  Ships : Being  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  ‘ An  Appeal  for 
our  Seamen.’  By  Samuel  Plimsoll.  With  46  Illustrations. 
5.?.  ; Cheap  Edition , is. 

My  Friends  at  Sant  ’Ampelio.  By  J.  A Goodchild.  Crown 
8vo,  7 s.  6d. 

Myth  and  Science:  An  Essay.  By  Tito  Vignoli.  Third 

Edition.  With  Supplementary  Note.  Crown  8vo , 5«f.  [I.  S.  S. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  By  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  with  Bio- 
graphy by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke.  3 vols.  8vo , 42 s. 

Shut  Your  Mouth  and  Save  Your  Life.  By  George  Catlin 

With  29  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo , 2 s.  6d. 

The  Inspection  of  Mea,t : A Guide  and  Instruction  Book  to 

Officers  supervising  Contract  Meat,  and  to  all  Sanitary  Inspectors. 
With  32  Coloured  Plates.  By  W.  Wylde.  8vo,  ioj.  6 d. 
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Count  Tolstoi ; as  Novelist  and  Thinker : Lectures  delivered 

at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  C.  E.  Turner.  Crown  8voy  $s.  6d. 

Modern  Novelists  of  Russia:  Lectures  delivered  at  the 

Taylor  Institution,  Oxford.  By  C.  E.  Turner.  Crown  8vo,  3 s.  6 d. 

Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of  Cardinal  Newman. 

Selections  from  his  ..various  Works.  Arranged  by  W.  S.  Lilly. 
Eighth  Edition.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

%*  Portrait  of  the  late  Cardinal  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  2 s.  6d. 

A Century  of  American  Literature.  Benjamin  Franklin  to 

James  Russell  Lowell.  By  Huntington  Smith.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Comparative  Literature.  By  H.  M.  Posnett.  Crown  8vo, 
SS.  [I.  S.  S. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.  By  Edward  Dowden. 

Fourth  Edition.  Large  post  8vof  6s. 

Transcripts  and  Studies.  By  Edward  Dowden.  Large 
post  8vo,  12 s. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies A Contribution  to  the  Plistory 

of  English  Poetry.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  8vo,  ioj.  6d. 

Literary  and  Social  Judgments.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth 

Edition.  2 vols.  crown  8vo,  155. 

Winding  Way,  The.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  Crown  8voy  6s. 

Life’s  Greatest  Possibility.  An  Essay  in  Spiritual  Realism. 

Fcap . 8voy  2 s.  6 d. 

Gardencraft,  Old  and  New.  By  John  D.  Sedding.  With 
Memorial  Notice  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Russell.  16  Illustrations. 
8 vo%  1 2 s. 
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of  publications  of  which 

The  Browning  Society. 

The  Chaucer  Society. 

The  English  Dialect  Society. 

The  Early  English  Text  Society. 
The  Royal  Society. 


may  be  had  on  application  : — 

The  New  Shakspere  Society. 

The  Wagner  Society. 

The  British  Museum. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  India, 
The  India  Office. 
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PERIODICALS. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Journai  of.  Quarterly.  5 s. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Journal  of.  &vo  3s.  per  number. 
Proceedings,  is.  per  umber. 

Asiatic  Society,  Royal.  Bombay  Branch.  Journal. — Irregular. 
Asiatic  Society,  Royal.  Ceylon  Branch.  Journal. — Irregular. 
Asiatic  Society,  Royal.  China  Branch.  Journal. — Irregular. 
Asiatic  Society,  Royal.  Straits  Branch.  Journal. — Irregular. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Quarterly,  3 s.  6d.  Annual  Subscription,  14^. 
British  Chess  Magazine.  Monthly,  gd. 

Calcutta  Review.  Quarterly,  6s. 

Geological  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Journal  of  Geology,  is.  6d. 
Annual  Subscription,  i8j. 

Index  Medicus.  A Monthly  Classified  Record  of  the 
Current  Medical  Literature  of  the  World.  Annual  Subscription,  5Ctf. 
Indian  Antiquary.  A Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Archaeology,  History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion, 
Folklore,  etc.  Annual  Subscription,  £2. 

Indian  Evangelical  Review.  „ io^. 

Orientalist,  The.  Monthly.  „ 12s. 

Meister,  The.  Journal  of  the  Wagner  Society.  Irregular.  6s. 
Orthodox  Catholic  Review.  Irregular. 

Philological  Society,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of. 

Irregular. 

Psychical  Research  Society,  Proceedings.  Irregular. 

Sanitarian.  Devoted  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  Mental 
and  Physical  Culture.  Monthly.  Annual  Subscription,  i8j. 


Science.  Weekly.  „ £1,  2 s. 

Scientific  American.  Weekly.  „ 1 8s. 

Export  Edition.  Monthly.  „ £1,  $s. 

Building  Edition.  Monthly.  „ 14^ 

— - Supplement.  Weekly.  „ £i,  5s. 

Tropical  Agriculturist.  Monthly.  „ £ 1 . 6s. 

Parents’  Review.  Monthly.  6d. 

Sun  Artists.  Quarterly.  5 s. 


Edinburgh : T.  and  A.  Constable,  Printers  to  Her  Majesty. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES 

Each  Book  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
unless  otherwise  described. 


I.  FORMS  of  WATER:  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 
Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations.  Tenth 
Edition. 

II.  PHYSICS  and  POLITICS ; or,  Thoughts  on  the  Application 
of  the  Principles  of  ‘Natural  Selection’  and  ‘Inheritance’  to  Political 
Society.  By  Walter  Bagehot.  Ninth  Edition. 

III.  FOODS.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  156 

Illustrations.  Tenth  Edition. 

IV.  MIND  and  BODY:  the  Theories  of  their  Relation.  By 

4 Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.  With  Four  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition. 

V.  The  STUDY  of  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

Fifteenth  Edition. 

VI.  The  CONSERVATION  of  ENERGY.  By  Balfour  Stewart, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition. 

VII.  ANIMAL  LOCOMOTION ; or,  Walking,  Swimming,  and 
Flying.  By  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  130  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition. 

VIII.  RESPONSIBILITY  in  MENTAL  DISEASE.  By  Henry 
Maudsley,  M.D.  Fourth  Edition. 

IX.  The  NEW  CHEMISTRY.  By  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  the 
Harvard  University.  With  31  Illustrations.  Tenth  Edition. 

X.  The  SCIENCE  of  LAW.  By  Professor  Sheldon  Amos. 
Seventh  Edition. 

XI.  ANIMAL  MECHANISM : a Treatise  on  Terrestrial  and  Aerial 
Locomotion.  By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition. 

XII.  The  DOCTRINE  of  DESCENT  and  DARWINISM.  By 

Professor  Oscar  Schmidt  (Strasburg  University).  With  26  Illustrations. 
Eighth  Edition. 

XIII.  The  HISTORY  of  the  CONFLICT  between  RELIGION 
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